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Use of Simplified 
Practice Spreads 


Among Industries 


Greater Profits and Lower 

j Costs Said to Follow Re- 
duction in Diversity . of 
Artitles in Common Use 


Principle Is Applied ° 


By Many Large Firms| 


Purchasing Agents. and Com- 
merce Department Coop- 


erate in Solving Problems of | 
United States, the statement declares, | 
| the amount of insurance installments ma- | 


Production and Distribution 


By Edwin W. Ely 

Chief, Division of ,Simplified Practice, 
Bureau of Standards, Dept. of Commerte 

Simplification is prompted by commer- 
cial expediency rather than by technical 
necessity.’ For that .reason the salés 
manager at the point of origin of com- 
modities and the purchasing agent at the 
consuming end are more immediately 
concerned than the engineer. Because of 
tm mutuality of interest they have be- 


ome allies in seeking tangible relief! 


- Copyright 1930 by The United 


States Daily Publishing Corporation 


Ordinary Incidents of Insur- 
ance Business Said Not 
Té Be Assumed 


The position is taken by the Depart- 
| ment of Justice that the United States, 
in issuing policies of war-risk insurance 
| oursuant to the war-risk insurance act, 
has not gone into the business of insur- 
ance and therefore cannot be assumed to 
| have accepted the ordinary incidents of 
suits in such a business, according to a 
statement made Feb. 20 by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in referring to the case 
of United States v. Worley et al., No. 
548, which will be argued before the Su- 


Mar. 3, in conjunction with the case of 
| Jackson y. United States, No. 463. 
If judgment is obtained against the 


turing after the action was instituted 
may not be reccvered. 





the ordinary rule, that the judgment can 
include only what the plaintiff was en- 


titled to at the commencement of the; 


action, \should apply.” 
The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 


| In connection with a case involving the | 
- 1 
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rom current problems. of production and | 


distribution through reduction in diver- 
sity of articles in common use. 


‘Federal Insurance 


Indeed, the Mational Association of | 


Purchasing Agents has worked 
closely with the Department of Com- 
merce in spreading information about 
the simplification movement. Its mem- 
bers have been instrumental in organiz- 
ing projects and they have contributed 
much by serving on certain standing 
committees which have been appointed 
to watch over the destinies of various ac- 
| tive, simplified practice recommendations. 
7 4 Distribution Major Problem 

istribution, in 1930, is. still a major 
roblem. So much so that it has been 
ntroduced as an important factor in the 
impending study of population and busi- 
ness, made periodically by the Bureau 
of the Census. Many opportunities for 
simplification will come to light as a 
result of that study, simplifications that 
can be consummated only with the sup- 
port and cooperation of the purchasing 


»s) ts. 

- Simplified: practice means the reduc- 
tion of variety in sizes, dimensions and 
material differénces of commodities as 
‘& method of eliminating waste, decreas- 
ing costs, and increasing | rofits and 
values in production, distribution and 

consumption. i 
Simplification is not the same thing 
as standardization; it does mean a con~- 
centration upon those processes and 
“itieties of articles that satisfy the 
veatest normal demand. Furthermore, 
it may be said to offer a happy medium 
between overstandardization, which may 


stultify and restrict, ahd overdiversifica- | 


tion, which is admittedly expensive and 
needlessly wasteful. J ik 
The electrical industry has simplified 
lamp bases. Once upon a time it was 
difficult to know just what to buy, with- 
out giving precise specifications. ; Plugs 
and wall outlets are receiving similar at- 
tention, and the manufacturers of incan- 
uescent lamps eliminated the superfluous 
variety of their product. oe 
It is said that the output of glectricity 
in this country has increased’ over 54 
per cent since 1922, In 1926 alone the 
gross revenue accruing to the four 
branches of the electric industry—light 
and power, street railways, telephones, 
equipment manufacturing—amounted 
qe $6,000,000,000. And there was 
invested capital of about $19,500,000,- 
060, About ‘1,000,000,000 mechanical 
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Monopolies Opposed 


In Natural Resources 


Resolution Introduced in House 
To Prevent Control 


Declaring that. statements had been 
published that the United States Steel 
Corporation is negotiating for purchase 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Company and that 


it is generally understood the former | 


owns sufficient coal deposits to meet its 


requirements for 100 years, Representa- | 


tive Schafer (Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., 
introduced Feb. 20, a bill (H. R. 10125), 
“to provide against monopolistic control 
of our ature! yesquresss His resolu- 
«tion follows in full text: 
Resolved, that when it develops that 
any individual, group of individuals or 
corporation, obtains control of any of our 
natural resources, to such an extent that 
ch individual, group. of individuals or 
‘corporation control an) amount of such 
resources sufficient to supply the require- 
ments of such individuals, group of in- 
dividuals or corporation over a period of 
more than 50 years, which fact shall be 
determined by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of Commerce 1s 
hereby authorized and directed to compel 
such individual, group of individuals or 
‘‘eorporation to sell these natural re- 
sources so controlled to his competitors 
and to the public at a fair market price 
based on conditions’at the time of sale. 
Sec. 2 In the event the seller and 
the buyer should not be able to agree on 
a fair market price under the provisions 
of section 1 of this resolution, it shall 
then be the duty of the Secretary of 
Commerce to determine, through the 
Bureau of Economics of the Depertment 
of Commerce, the fair markei price, as 
‘of the date of sale, at which such natu- 
: resources shall be sold by the indi- 
wi i@mal, group of individuals, or corpora- 
Gy ) ing the same. : 
si Se ccrace of this resolution 
lederal Trade Commission shall make 
stiwation to ascertain the owner- 
d control of the coal deposits in 


‘om-| For Aged Workers 


Sought at Hearing 


Socialist Party Asks Creation 


vise Care at Hearing in 
House Committee 


Protection of labor in old age urged 


by witnesses testifying before the House 
Committee on Labor Feb. 20. 


Creation of a Federal department of 
social insurance which would embrace 
administraticg of a national system “pf 
old agé pensions, and unemployment, in- 
validity, accident, sickness and maternity 
insurance was urged oy the Socialist 
Party Feb. 20 when Dr. Harry W..Laid- 
ler, on behalf of the party, appeared 
before the House Committee on. Labor 
|to urge immediate enactment of some 
| form of Federal old age pension legisla- 
tion. 

Recalling that the late Victor L. Ber- 
ger, socialist Member of the House, and 
Meyer London, were the first to carry on 
| organized effort for an old age pension 
system, Dr. Laidler said he spoke “as a 
| representative of a party which earnestly 
| advocated this measure in days when it 
| was a forlorn hope.” 


Mr. Fish Favors Pension 


Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garri- 
; son, N. Y., asked that Congress enact leg- 
islation to provide a pension for needy 
| citizens over the age of 63, and that be- 
fore any legislation is passed a study of 
| the entire problem should be made. 
Public opinion, he said, would be 
}aroused to such an extent that there 
would be little difficulty in such a meas- 
|ure passing. 

| “Congresses of the United States have 
| declared war, and have enacted many 
|other important pieces of legislation,” 
Representative Sirovich (Dem.), of. New 
York City, told the Committee, “but let 
this Congress go en record as passing 
legislation which would give those who 
have fought in the industry of the United 
States in time of peace a compensation 
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House Group to 


Thrice Weekly on B 


Chairman 
Open Inquiry Into Branch 
Banking Feb. 25 


Rumania Adopts 


Sound Pictures 

vy / 

Song and Dance Films Are 
Most Popular 


v 


GoOUND and talking films first in- 

troduced into Rumania some 
three months ago are now an es- 
tablished success, those having a 
song and dance theme meeting with 
the greatest popular favor, accord- 
ing te a report received Feb. 20 in 
the Department of Commerce from 
Assistant Trade Commissioner C. 
C. Frick, Bucharest. 

There seems to be no objection 
to the English dialogue in the pic- 
tures in spite of the fact that it is 
unintelligible to perhaps 98 per 
cent ef the audience. Where the 
dialogue has e vital bearing on the 
plot it is translated into Ramanian 
and run as a subtitle. The advan- 
tage held by the musical films is 
that dialogue can be dispensed with 
without losing the musical conti- 
nuity, 

Although there are at present 
only five: theaters in the entire 
country ‘equipped for sound pic- 
tures, te is estimated that approxi- 
mately 50 or 60 additional installa- 
tions will be made within the next 
six months. 

(Issued by Department of Com- 

« merce.) 





preme Court of the United States on} 


“This is an action at law for a money ! 
judgment,” the stetement recites, “and ; 


Of Department to Super-; 


Recovery in War Risk Suits 
Is Limited, Government Holds 


3 | 


Government Autos 


Avoid Tax on Gas 


viv 


Exemption From Levy Is 
Granted by 25 States 


v 


TWENTY-FIVE States have 

granted exemption to employes 
of the United States of the State 
tax on gasoline upon a showing 
that the employes are purchasing 
the fuel for use in conducting offi- 
cial business, the Bureau of Fish- 
eries has just been advised, accord- 
ing to information made available, 
Feb. 20, at the Department of 
Commerce, 


A list of the States follows: 
Arizona, California, Florida, Idaho, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, Montana, New 
Jersey, New York, New Mexico, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

Empliéyes of the Department 
may be asked: to exhibit their 
identification cards and reveal the 
purpose for which the gasoline is 
to be used, it was stated. 


Persecution Alleged 
In Criticism Made 


Of Utility Accounting 


Power Commission Execu- 
| tive Says Corporations Are! 
Victims of. ‘Irresponsible 
Newspaper Publicity’ 


Charges that power companies are be-| 
ing “persecuted by. irresponsible news- 
paper publicity” in regard to alleged 
“padding of cost accounts” were brought 
before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce Feb. 20, by F. E. Bon- 
ner, executive secretary of the Federal 
‘Power. Commission, ae 

“Because of this endless-controversy,” 
he said, “the power companies are begin- 
ning to think ‘What’s the use?’” F 

Later in the day on the floor of the 
Senate, Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, declared. that Mr. Bonner “is ab- 
solutely unfit for the position he. occu- 
pies,” that he is “in reality an attorney 
for the power trusts.” 

As executive secretary of the Federal 
Power Commission, Mr. Bonner “stands 
between the people and the power trust,” 
the Senator said. “Yet, he is a power 
man from head to foot, 100 per cent 
power trust.” 

Mr. Bonner told the Senate Commit- 
tee that the Niagara Falls Power 
|; Company had expressed. itself to the 
Commission as resenting such impli- 
cations of irregularities in its books, and 
that they had asked for a hearing before 
the Commission to settle the question. 

He declared that unless such publicity 
ceases, that the power companies will not 
; apply for any more water rights, but will 
| turn to the use of steam. 
| Referring to the testimony of Wm. V. 


; sion, on Feb. 19, in which it was_said 
that a number of power companies had 


included in their preconstruction costs|the cost of maintaining all the district | lution” in regard to Muscle Shoals. 


many extraneous items, in some cases as 


that such excess charges were quite 
usual in prelicense claims, but, that it is 
the duty of the accounting department 
to eliminate any illegitimate items. 
Senator Kean (Rep.), of New Jersey, 


} 
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Hold Meetings 
ank Problem 


McFadden 


to 


The House Committee on Banking and 
| Currency at an.executive session, Feb. 
20, agreed to have three hearings a week 
on” group, chain and branch banking 

roblems, with the Secretary of the 

reasury, Andrew W. Mellon, the Comp- 
troHer of the Currency, J. W. Pole, exe- 
cutive heads of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem and others as witnesses. 

The Comniittee will: begin these 
hearings, on Feb. 25, with Comptroller 
Pole as the first witness. Secretary Mel- 
lon is expected to be the next witness 
and others will follow as the hearings 
progress, 

hether the Sommittee can conclude 
its study and investigation of these prob- 
lems in time for action by Congress at 
this session is doubtful, the chairman of 
the Committee, Representative McFad- 
den (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., said, in an in- 
-terview followihg the Committee’s exe- 
cutive meeting. 

To Launch Inquiry 

“The Committee decided,” Chairman 
MeF adden said orally, “to begin hearings 
for the purpose of studying and investi- 
gating group, chain, and branch banking 

uring this session of Congress. in ac- 
cordance with the authority given in 
House Resolution 1414. “That. resolution 
authorizes the Committee or its subcom- 
| mittee to make this study for the purpose 
of obtaining information necessary as a 
basis for legislation, It directs the Com- 
mittee to report to the House the results 
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WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1930 


‘| attache in stimulating foreign trade was 


the 


“THE truth should be kept con- 


stantly in mind by every free 


people desiring to e the 
sanctity and poise ihequaeeAe 


the pe 


t success of self-gov- 


ernment.” —T heodore’ Roosevelt, 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


Post Office; Washington, D. C. 


Unified Operation Radio Commission Members 
Of Fields Advised Are Reappoirited by President 


+ 


To Conserve Oil 


Cooperation by Producers| 
Under Unit System Said to | 


Eliminate Waste Caused | 
By Competition 


Practice Reduces | 
Storage Expenses 


Director of Geological Survey | 
Says Industry Has Made! 
Progress in Joint Action to| 
Control Output 


By George Otis Smith 
Director, Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior 
Widespread interest is demonstrated in 
more éfficient development and operation 
of oil fields. The engineering and eco- 
nomie principles fundamental to the idea 
of unit operation are much more gen- 
erally accepted than they were even a 
year ago. And real progress has been | 
made in putting these principles to the 
test. | 


No one realizes better than I that the | 
fight against waste, whether physical or 
economic, must be waged in the front- | 
line trenches; Washington at best is | 
only an observation post. Yet viewed 
from this distance the advance made in 
the last few months has been notable 
and to a high degree encouraging. 

Five years ago the Federal Oil Con-| 
servation Board, in its first contacts | 





‘| with Mhe industry, raised the question, | 


“How' can new pools be explored with- 
out exploitation until new production is | 
warranted by the country’s needs?” 
Cooperative Methods Proposed 
Three years and a half ago the Board, | 
in its ‘first report to the President, paid | 
largest attention, among what it listed | 
as fundamental conservation measures, | 
to “cooperative methods in sane develop- | 
ment of new fields.” A year ago, in 
its third report, the Board again in- 
dorsed: as the essential factor in con- 
serving the Nation’s reserves of oil, “full 


{Coilthined on Page»5,-Goluma»2}. 


Government Agency 


‘Helps F oreign Trade | 


Illinois. Manufacturers Told) 
Value of Service Given by 
Commerce Department 





How the Government can help Ameri- 
can business win more foreign trade, as 
shown by’ results from methods now in| 
use, was explained to members of the 
Illinois Manufacturers Association Feb. 
20 by officials of the Department of | 
Commerce. 

Five per cent of the companies receiv- 
ing help from the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce have estimated 
the business resulting from this assist- 
ance at approximately $42,500,000, Wil- 





| 


King, chief accountant of the. Commis-| liam L. Cooper, Director of the’ Bureau,|can Cyanamid Company or the Union 


stated. 
This amount, he declared, is 10 times 


and foreign offices of the Bureau, and 


much as $5,000,000. Mr. Bonner declared | furnishes conclusive proof of ‘the con-| office has an annual budget of $21,500, in- 


tribution of government to industry. | 
“An average approximately 13,000)! 
services, pertaining to all phases of for- | 
eign and domestic trades, are rendered | 
daily to the more than 22,000 firms ani | 
individuals numbered among the regular 
clients of the Bureau,” he said. 
Foreign Trade Stimulated 
The functions of the commercial 


described to the delegation by O. M. But- | 
ler, of the foreign service of the De-| 
partment, 

The foreign service benefits the United 
States at large, he pointed out, for ap- 
proximately $5,000,000,000 comes in an- 
nually/from foreign business “which be- 
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Mr. Tate Confirmed 
As Member of I. C. C. 


Senate , Approves Nomination 
By Vote of 48 to 18 


The Senate Feb. 20 confirmed the nom- 
ination of Hugh M. Tate of Knoxville, 
Tenn., to be a member of the Interstate 
a Commission by a vote of 48 
to 18. 

“If the Senate sets a precedent by con- 
firming this nomination,” Senator 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, declared in 
opposing the confirmation of Judge Tate, 
“all the nominations sent down to us in 
the future will be/attorneys for rail- 
roads.” 

Senator Norris Gives View 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
declared the same principle was involved 
in the case of. Judge Tate’s nomination as 
in that of Charles Evans Hughes to the 
United States Supreme Court. “The 
same things called to the attention of the 
country at that time are applicable now,” 
said Senator Norris. 

An attorney for thé railroads is as 
much disqualified to serve on the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission as the 
president of a railroad, the Nebraska 
Senator continued. He said it had not 
been denied that Jeremiah Milbank, a 
director of the Southern. Railroad, was 
one of those who had induced the presi- 
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we ¢ 


| Cyanamid Company. 
| he could give out the information now 


|mid Company, at a recent hearing be- 


e 


Mr. O’Connor Asks 
Relief From Post 


vyv 


Shipping Board Chairman 
Cités Ill Health 


v 


| VV. O'CONNOR, Chairman of 

* the Shipping Board, requested 
President Hoover at a conference 
at the White House Feb. 20 to re- 
lieve him of that post as.soon as 
possible because of ill health. 

Mr. O’Connor stated orally fol- 
lowing his conference with Presi- 
dent Hoover that he told the Presi- 
dent that while he was anxious to 
give up his position as° Chairman 
of the Shipping Board he would 
like to retain membership on the 


ard. 

At the White House, it was said 
that President Hoover undoubtedly 
would acced> to Mr. O’Connor’s re- 
quest.. The latter has been Chair- 
man of the Board since 1924. Under 
the law the President designates 
the Chairman of the Board. 





Sources of Funds 
For Farm Bureau 


Publicity Traced 


Cyanamid Company Fi- 
nanced Part of Work, Offi- 
cer of Agricultural Feder- 
ation Testifies 

The American Cyanamid Company, 


whose bid for Muscle Shoals is embodied 
in the Wright bill (H. R. 744) pending 


| before the House, paid for certain pub- 


licity materia} sent out by the American 
Farm .Bureau Federation previous to 
1928 in support of legislation incor- 


| porating the Cyanamid Company’s bid, 


Chester. H. Gray, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Federation, testified Feb. 
20 before the Senate Judiciary subcom- 


mittee investigating lobbying. 
Mr. Gray ee that he did not give 


this information when questioned abgut 
it by. the Senate Committee on i- 
culture in January, 1928, beCause he 
wished to protect the “press ee 

en 


| He stated that his arrangement had 


with the National Agricultural Publish- 
ing Company and this company. in turn 
had an arrangement with the American 
He testified that 


since it had been given out by W. B. 
Bell, president of the American Cyana- 


fore the House Committee on Military 
Affairs on the Wright bill. 
Suggested Mr. Bell’s Appearance 

Questioned by Senator Black (Dem.), 
of Alabama, Mr. Gray said that he had 
suggested to Mr. Bell to make the ap- 
pearance before the House Committee. 

Upon further questioning by Senator 
Black, the witness said he had written to 
arrange that R. F. Bower be employed by 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, 
with his salary to come from the Ameri- 


Carbide Company, to work in particular 
to “deflect votes from the Norris reso- 


Mr. Gray testified that the Washington 





cluding a salary of $8,000 to himself and 
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Five. Incumbents Nominated 
To Serve Terms From 
Two to Six Years 


President Hoover on Feb. 20 -reap- 
pointed the five incumbent members of 
the Federal Radio Commission for terms 
ranging from two to six years. The 
nominations were transmitted to the 
Senate for confirmation. 

Ira E. Robinson, of West Virginia, 
present Chairman of the Commission, 
representing the second radio zone was 
nominated for the two-year term; 
Eugene ©. Sykes, of M.ssis:ippi, third 
zone, for three years; William D. L. 
Starbuck, of Connecticut, first zone, for 
four years; Harold A. Lafount, of Utah, 
fifth zone, for five years; and Maj. Gen. 
Charles McK. Saltzman, retired, of Iowa, 
fourth zone, for six years. 

Under the radio law the Commission 


| itself elects a chairman and vice chair- 


man, After action is taken by the Sen- 
ate, it was explained, the Commission 
may take up the matter of reorganiza- 
tion. 

The nominations were referred by the 
Senate to its Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

The chairman of the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee, Senator Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, who had a confer- 
ence with President Hoover earlier in 
the day, said orally he expected con- 
firmation of the appointees without 
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Mr. Britten Insists 
Upon Actual Naval 
Parity With England 


Proposal of Small Gun 
Cruisers for America to 
Meet British Expansion Is 
Declared to Be Ridiculous 


: 


Representative Britten (Rep.), of 
Chicago, in an address beforg the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association at Washing- 
ton, ., Feb. 20, that if the Lon- 


\don*eonference on naval_armantentt limi- 


tation fails it.will be be¢ause of British 
obstina¢gy. ° He “said the suggestion at 
the conference that the United States 
build. 77,000 tons of small gun cruisers at 
a cost of $130,000,000 merely to meet the 
British expansion prgposal is ridiculous. 
Mr. itten is chairman of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The authorized summary of his ad- 
Aress follows in full text: 


Illinois did a deep sea merchandise 
businéss last year of: approximately 
$250,000,000, Michigan $100.000,000 more 
and Ohio a little less than Illinois, which 
is ample proof that the Central West is 
vitally interested in an assurance from 
the Federal Government that neutral 
foreign trade of the future will not suf- 
fer practical destruction when another 
war occurs in which we are not a part. 

Treaties Useless in War 

When war actually occurs treaties are 
but ser@ps of paper and the rights of 
neutrals at sea are weighed almost 
wholly by the military power they have 
to enforce the respect of the warring 
nations. ¢ 

Despite the London declaration of 1908 
for the protection of neutral rights at 
sea and which Great Britain herself re- 
fused to ratify when the World War 
broke out, the British’. blockade and 
seizure measures were more severe than 
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British Charged With Imposing 


Handicaps on American Shipping 


+ 


Bills Providing Remedial| 
Legislation Introduced 
By Mr. White 


Declaring the United States must ef- 
fectively meet all efforts to block the 
restoration of the American merchant 
marine, Representative White (Rep.), 
of Lewiston, Me., in- a speech in the 
House, Feb. 20, declared that “we should 
resent” the preferential customs and 
other discriminations against the United 
States by ae and Great Britain. 

He told the House the Cunard Steam- | 
ship Line, by its “unfair and unfriendly 
competition,” has, declared a commer-) 


cial warfare against an American steam- ¢ 


ship line, the American Ward Line, in 
which the United States Government is 
directly and vey interested, which | 
has been in the field for half a century 
Legislation Proposed i 

Mr. White introduced bills providing: 
(1) amendment of the Merchant Marine 
law so as to bring the Cunard Com- 
pany’s vessels within the definition 
of a fighting ship; (2) amendment 
of sections 212 and 2381 of the 1928 
revenue law so as to include as. gross 
taxable income, (A) the income of an 
alien derived: from the operation of a ship 
documented under the laws of a ‘foreign 
country in transporting passengers or 
merchandise between ports of the United 
States and ports of a foreign country 
other than the country under whose laws 
the ship is documented; and (B) the ih- 
come of such an alien derived from trans- | 
porting passengers on cruisers described 
in his speech as against the interests of 
United States shipping. 

Mr. White is chairman of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine which 
has ‘charge of shipping legislation in the 

en 
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Exports of German 
Bottles Promoted 


vv 
Trade Organizes to Stimu- 
late Foreign Sales 


v 


ITH the purpose of. promoting 

‘exports, regulating distribu- 
tion and standardizing types, the 
leading bottle manufacturers of 
Germany have formed themselves 
into a syndicate to be known as the 
fermen Bottle Sales Company, ac- 
cording to a report received. Feb. 
20 in the Department of Com- 
merce from Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner A.’ Douglas Cook,’ at 
Berlin. ZY 

Both domestic and foreign sales 
will be handled by the syndicate. 
‘It is estimated that between 500,- 
000,000 and 750,000, bottles (col- 
ored glass only), are produced an- 
nually in Germany. Exports, which 
before the World War amounted to 
about 35 per cent of the output, 
have declined to approximately 20 
per cent. It is expected that the 

‘combine will be able to increase 
exports again.‘ 

The bottles concerned are espe- 
cially beer, mineral water, wine, 
liqueur and alcohol bottles. Under 
the new arrangements, all patent 
manufacturing processes will be 
pooled for the benefit of all mem- 
bers of the syndicate, thus avoid- 
ing competition between the differ- 
ent manufacturing processes. 

(Issued by Department of Com- 
merce.) 
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Labor Prospects 


Termed Brighter a 


In Three States 


|Employment Conditions Bets ° 


ter Than in 1929 in Maine, 
Says State Commissioner 
Of Industry 


‘Steel Industry Active 


In State of Indiana 


Seasonal Decline in Building 
In Massachusetts Less Than 
Last Year, Although Number 
Of Idle Workers Grows 


Better employment conditions than in 
1928 or 1929 ‘are indicated in Maines 
The unemployment situation in Indiatia 
will soon be relieved. Conditions im the 
building trades in’ Massachusetts were 
not as bad in January, compared with 
the preceding month, as a similar coms 
parison showed a year ago. 

These conditions are shown in state- 
ments and reports issued in these States, 
The manufacturing industry in Massa- 
chusetts showed a decrease of 0.8 per 
cent in the number of wage earners in 
January as compared with December. 


State of Maine: ~ 

Augusta, Feb. 20. ‘ 

Several large projects involving mil- 
lions of dollars, a good season forecast 
in shipbuilding, granite and canning in 


| dustries, together with large amounts to 


be expended by the State for public im- 
prvvements, indicate better employment 
conditions this year than in 1928 or 1929, 
according to the State commissioner of 
labor and industry, Charles O. Beals. 

A statement issued by Mr. Beals on 
unemployment conditions in Maine fol- 
lows in full text: 

Just at this time of year, when the 
number of unemployed in the State usu- 
ally reaches its peak, the situation ap- 
pears from our observation to be about 
the same as a year ago at this time, 
While employment conditions /in . some 
linés show a decrease, other lines are 


es vast’ ia tie cote Taker 


“spotty”; that is, while some cotton mills 
are running on short time, others are 
turing nearer to normal schedules, and, 
taken as a whole, the industry is offer- 
ing moré employment than in the begin- 
ning of the year 1929. 

} Woolen Mills Closed 

The woolen industry is passing through 
a serious period of depression, which has 
resulted in the closing down of a num- 
ber of mills located mostly in small 
towns where the loss of the industry 
results in a serious unemployment con- 
dition in that particular locality. It has 
been estimated by some of the larger 
woolen mill managers that the industry 
as a whole is running/about 331-3 per 
cent normal. 

In the shoe industry our reports show 
a slight improvement. Here again a 
“spotty”. condition exists. - Thissis ac- 
counted for by employers to be because 
of the fact that the market demands 
quick delivery and special styles, and as*a 
result a shop that is running full time 
this week may be on part time next week 
and the shop that is dull one week may 
have orders to keep everyone busy the 
following week. 

Pulp Mills and Shipyards 

The pulp and paper mills are runni 
at nearly normal capacity, with some'du 
spots in bond and better grade mills. 
There are more shipbuilders employed 
than there were a year ago, with a good 
outlook for the coming year. 

There is quite heavy unemployment 
in the granite industry, owing to its 
seasonal character. “This condition will 
remedy itself in the early Spring, with 
good employment conditions forecast for 
the coming Summer. 

There has been quite heavy unemploy- 
ment in the building tradesduring the 


Winter months, especially in the larger . 


centers. There will, undoubtedly, be a 
quickening in this line during March and 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


Petition to Construct 


Road in West Denied 


I. C. C. Says California Line 
Would Not Aid Service. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Feb. 20 made public a report and order 
in Finance Docket No. 7024 denying the’ 
application of the Western Pacific Cali-+ 
fornia Railroad to construct 126 miles 
of new line in San Joaquin, Stanis 
Merced, Madera, and Fresno counties, 
California, and operate — trackage 
rights over 12 miles \jof the Tidewa' 
Southern Railway in Stanislaus 
Merced counties. : 

The Southern Pacific Conipany and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail 
intervened in opposition to the proseai 
construction of the Western Pacific si 
sidiary. They contended that the 
of the proposed line would. ¢ 
parallel and duplicate existing rai 
that furnish adequate and keenly 

titive service and are easily a 

y good.roads, The line proposed 
not improve upon this service, nor 
duce the cost of transport, or lower 
to any market, but would, on the 
trary, add greatly to the cost of n 
portation without creating any new 
ey Levees it was pe oe 4 

e opposing carriers ¢ 
the line would not be profitable an Bes 
of the < ; 


itself, or as a. feeder 


Pacific, but would merely 
from existing lines revenue tha is 
sary to su the “ ; 
they now give.” 


te 


ies 


. 





Resolution Offered in House 
' for Cooperation With 
> Other Nations to End Al- 

leged Attacks on Religion 


The United States. would invite other 
nations to join with it in an endeavor 
persuade the Russian Soviet govern- 
ment to put an end to reli 8 pérsecu- 
tions” of Christians and- Jews, under a 
measure (H. Con. Res. 20) introduced in 
the House by Representative Fish (Rep.), 
of Garrison, N. Y. 

Mr. Fish announcea on Feb. 20 that he 
expects to speak within the next 10 days 
in protest of the despoiling and. confis- 
eation of churches in Russia, and the 
brutal attempts to annihilate all forms 
of. religious belief there.” 


Religious Groups Protest 


The Department of State has received 
communications from several American 
religious groups in protest of the action of 
the government of Soviet Russia against | 
churches and church workers in Russia, 
ot Acting Secretary of State, Joseph P. 

‘otton, stated orally Feb. 20, but has de- 
cided on no policy with respect to them. 
Mr. Cotton explained that replies un- 
doubtedly would be forwarded to those 
who had made their views known to the | 
Department, but this has not yet been, 
done. ' 

Thus far, according to the Acting Sec-/| 
retary, the Department has contemplated | 
no steps based on ‘the protests. e de- | 
clined to make public the protests, say- 
ing that the Department considered them 
confidential but adding that if those who 

‘ Had sent the protests desired to make | 
them public, it was their right. 

An announcement issued for Mr, Fish | 
follows in full text: | 

Mr. Fish stated that the, people of | 
the United States should not continue | 
silent any longer in regard to the athe- | 
istic attacks of the communists in Russia 
against the Christian and Jewish re- 


ligions. 
Attack on All Religion Charged 


He said, “The attack of the Soviet 
government is not merely against the| 
Russian church or the Russian clergy, 
But against God and upon all religious 
beliefs. The school children of Russia 
are being taught in the public schools 
to hate God and all forms of religion.” | 

Mr. Fish stated that he would never) 
vote to urge the American people, 
through diplomatic recognitiofi, to place 
the stamp of their approval upon God- 
less Soviet Russia as long as she con- 
tinues a relentless campaign to persecute | 
and destroy the Christian and Jewish 
faiths in Russia. 

“The purpose of this resolution,” said 
Mr. Fish, “is to unite all nations in an | 
effort to persuade the Union of Soviet | 
Socialist Republics to revoke their de- | 
erees against the freedom of worship and | 
the practice of religious beliefs. The | 
persecution existing today against men, | 
women, and children for maintaining 
their faith in God has had no equal since 
the Thirty Years’ War; and the martyr- | 
dom of these people for their religious | 
Seven concerns every Christian na- | 

ion, | 





Protest Is Advocated | 

“There are “higher law than those | 
made by man; the laws of God and hu-| 
manity, which are the foundations of 
civilization. Christian nations not only | 
have a right, but it is their duty, to! 
protest openly and unitedly against the | 
terrorism and ‘persecution, by the govern- | 
ment of Soviet Russia, of peaceful Chris- | 
tian and Jewish people for maintaining | 
the faith of their fathers.” 
The concurrent resolution introduced | 
by Mr. Fish follows in full text: 
_ Resolved, by the House of Representa- | 
tives (the Senate concurring), That it/| 
is the sense of the Congress of the! 
United States of America, while dis- | 
claiming any right or desire to interfere 
in the internal affairs of another country, | 
that the persecution and the outrages | 
which have been inflicted upon the| 
Christian and Jewish subjects of Soviet | 
Russia, who desire peacefully to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of | 
. conscience, is an offense to humanity, and | 
that the seizure and diversion of Chris-| 
tian chur¢hes and Jewish synagogues to | 
nonreligious purposes, and the desecra- 
tion of burial grounds, are repugnant to| 
the ideals of civilized nations. 


Asks Nations to Act 


That the Congress of the United| 
States of America extends its sympathy | 
to the persecuted’ Christians and Jews | 
in Russia, and is desirous and willing | 
to cooperate with other nations of the| 
world in efforts to persuade the Russian | 
Soviet government to put an end to re-| 
ligious persecutions; and the Congress 
views with satisfaction the concerted 
and united purpose of people of all re- 
ligious faiths in the United States to 
protest against the denial of religious 
liberty in Russia. 

That it is the further sense of the 
Congress of the United States that the 
tecognition of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics by the United States of 
America is incompatible with the tradi- | 
tions and institutions of the people of 
the United States, until religious per- 
secution in that country shall have 
ceased. 


Senate Asks Physicians 
' To Testify on Cancer Work 


An invitation to Walter B. Coffey and 
John D. Humber, physicians of the South- 
ern Pacific Railway Hospital, who have | 
been conductjng cancer research, to tes- 
tify before fhe Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee on Federal aid toward the cause 
and cure of cancer, was extended in a 
telegram Feb. 20 by the Committee 
chairman, Senator Johnson (Rep.), of 
California. The telegram follows in full 
text: 

A subeommittee of the Committee on 
Commerce is considering the resolution 
of Senator Harris directing a thorough 

vestigation of the means and methods 

hereby the Federal Government may 


id in discovering a successful and prac- 
al cure for cancer. 


The National Pub.- | 
Health Service and the National | 
demy of Sciences and many of the 
foremost physicians in the East are co- | 
operating With this subcommittee in such 
an investigation. We have read with 
the utmost interest the press accounts of 
your research and your work. 


| his 





We would be very happy if at such 
es as might be Somvanions ne of both 
you appear ore subcom- 
exe "_ endeavor is not technical 
n character but as the resolution pro- 
PUR L 
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Proceedings of ident 20, 1930 
_ The Senate | 


THE. SENATE convened at 11 a, m., 
Feb. 20. e 
On motion of Senator. Smoot (Rep.), 
of Utah, Finance Committee chair- 
man, the Senate went into legislative 
session. 

Majority Leader Watson: (Rep.), of 
Indiana, gave notice that consideration 
of the nomination of Hugh M. Tate, 
to. be a member of . the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, would be re- 
sumed at 4 p; m. 


Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, secw unanimous consent for 
reconsideration of a resolution, adopted 
the preceding day, naming Charles A. 
Stone, of New York, to be a regent of 
Smithsonian Institution. 


“Mr, Stone is chairman of the board 
of directors of Stone & Webster Co.,” 
said Mr. La Folfétte, “one of the 
greatest power organiaztions in the 
United States. When Muscle Shoals 
legislation was under consideration 
here a year ago, the Senator from 
Nebraska brought out that, under the 
aegis of the Smithsonian Institution, 
propaganda was being circulated 
against Government operation of 
Muscle Shoals.” : 

* 
N MOTION of Senator Deneen 
(Rep.), of Illinois, the Senate 
a a bill for construction of a 
ridge across the Mississippi River in 
tate. 

Consideration of individual amend- 
ments to the agricultural schedule of 
the tariff bill was resumed. (Details 
on page 5.) 

_Senator Norris presented a resolu- 
tion for a special committee to inves- 
tigate expenditures in the 1930 Sen- 
— campaigns. (Details on page 
s ‘2s 


) 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
land, presented for the record a let- 
ter from the Maryland public service 


commission. The letter, signed by the | 


chairman of the commission, opposed 
enactment of legislation establisihng 
a Federal communications commission, 
as taking away powers rightfully -be- 
longing to.the States. 


e conference report on @ bill for 


a Coast Guard station at Brand 
Island, Mich., called Bp by “Senator 
Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, was 
agreed to. 


H 
T A message from the Senate re- 
ported the passage of a bill (S. 3398) 
to carry out the plans of the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission. 

Representative Coyle (R€p.),° of 
Bethlehem, Pa.; asked consent to 
speak for 30 minutes on Feb. 24. 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader, pointed 
out that Feb. 24 is the appointed day 
for consideration of bills relating. to 
the District of Columbia. He. said, 


however, he would not object. Per- 
| Mission was extended to Mr. Coyle to 


speak. 


Representative Sirovich (Dem.), of 
New York City, asked leave to ex- 
tend his remarks by printing letters 
he had received regarding old age 
pensions. Representative Knutson 
(Rep.), of St. Cloud, Minn., objected, 


| Saying every Member, of the House is 


getting many letters on that subject. 


Representative Patman (Dem.), of 
Texarkana, Tex., obtained leave to 
speak for 30 minutes on Feb, 25. 


TH \ 


for the independent establishments of 


the Government for defitiencies and | 


emergendies for the present fiscal year, 
aggregating approximately $48,000,- 
000, was taken up. 

Representative Wolverton 
of Richwood, W. Va., spoke on 
observance, 


Representative Patterson (Dem.), 
of Alexander City, Ala., discussed cot- 
ton farmers and fertilizers. 

Representative White (Rep.), of 
Lewiston, Me., spoke in behalf of the 
American merchant marine and criti- 
cizing the Cunard Line. He suggested 
remedial legislation to protect Amer- 
ican-flag lines. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, read the 
report accompanying the first de- 
ficiency bill, at the conclusion of which 
the reading of the bill was begun. 

_ Appropriations of $767 _for  sta- 
tionery for the House for 1929 and 
1930, and of $6,000 for folding 
speeches and pamphlets in the House, 
were proposed in amendments offered 
by Mr. Wood. Both passed. 
A ‘ 

AN AMENDMENT offered by: Rep-' 

resentative Tarver (Dem.), of 
Dalton, Ga., would authorize an ad- 
ditional appropriation for compensa- 
tion of veterans of the World War. 
Mr. Wood stated that the Veterans’ 
Bureau has been given every dollar 
for which it has asked, and pointed 


out that this bill carries only emer- 
gency items. 


“lt is the duty of Congress,” said 
Representative Rankin’ (Dem.), of 
Tupelo, Miss., “to appropriate funds 
for the payment. of these veterans, 
whether it be through a regular or.a 
deficiency appropriation ill.” The 
patendenant was lost by a vote of 31 
o 52. 


Representative Green (Dem.), of 
Starke, Fla., offered an amendment 
to authorize an appropriation of $7,000 
to be used by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils in determining the 
iodine rates by analysis of various 
plants which have iodine contents. It 
has been found, he said, that goiter is 
less frequent in those parts of the 
country where vegetables of high 
iodine ¢ontent are grown. 

A point of order was called. The 
Chair ruled against a vote on the 


t 


OE, OO Ey 
vides to determine if we can how the 
Federal Government might aid in the 
great work to which you have devoted 
yourselves, we extend to you a most 
cordial invitation to meet~with us. 


E first deficiency appr8priation | 
bill (H. R. 9976), to appropriate 


(Rep.), | 
a 


+ AN AMENDMENT was 


Senator . ( 
California, to inerease the rates 
a ~ macy He spoke. briefly in suppo 

Senators Walsh, (Dem.), of Massa- 
chusetts, and~CdPeland (Dem.), of 
New York, opposed the amendment. 
Senator Copeland proposed as a sub- 
stitute that the 1922 rates be restored. 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, spoke in oppositio: to-the de- 
crease a o. by ‘he New. York 
Senator. Mr. Copeland withdrew ‘his 
proposal. The Shortridge amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Senator Johnson, chairman, re-: 
ported various bills from the Comnz.it- 
tee on Commerce. ; 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
asked to have printed in the Con- 
gressional Reco a letter and tele- 
gram relating to a proposed change in 
the plan of selecting Rhodes Scholars 
from this country. 
lieves the whole country will want to 
protest the proposed change. 

An amendment te the agricultural 
schedule was introduced by Senator 
Trammell, for consideration Feb. 21. 

An ‘engineering report was sub- 
mitted eo the Committee on Com- 
merce® by* Senator Johnson to be 
printed in the Congressional Record. 

Approval of the journal was given 
at the request of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon. 

: a 

ON MOTION of Senator Watson, 
~ the Senate went into executive ses- 
sion to consider nominations, (De- 

tails on discission pages 1, 2 and 3. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 

tana, spoke in opposition to confirma- 

tion of the nomination of Judge Hugh 
| McCall Tate to be a member of the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission. 

A message from the President trans- 
mitted certain nominations. 

Announcement of the signing of 
certain bills by the Speaker of the 
House was contained in a message 
| from the House. 

Senators Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 

braska, and Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 

spoke in opposition to the confirma- 
| tion. Senator McKellar (Dem.), of 

Tennessee, supported it. 

Judge Tgte’s nomination was con- 
firmed’ by a vote of 48 to 18. Other 
nominations also were confirmed. (De- 
tailed discussion page 1.) 

The Senate recessed at 5:53 p. m., 
te 11 a. m., Feb. 21. 


The House of Representatives 


E HOUSE met at noon, Feb. 20. + amendment, as 


not a deficiency 


measure. 

Representatives Hare (Dem.), of 
Saluda, 8. C., and McSwain (Dem.), 
of Greenyille, S.-C., supplemented the 
remarks of Mr. Green. 

Representative Leavitt (Rep.), of 
mbar Rene es offered an amend- 
men increase the appropriation for 
the. Fort Peck Reservation irrigation 
Project in Montana from $5,000 to 
360,000, the increase to _ used to 
carry on construction in the project. 
The amendment was adopted. a 

The Committee on the Whole arose. 
Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., who had presided, re- 
ported that the Committee had come 
to no conclusion on the deficiency bill 


CH. R. 9979). 
REPRESENTATIVE Luce .(Rep.), 

of Boston, Maiss., said that Walter 
W. Liggett, who recently testified be- 
fore the Committee on Judiciary rela- 
tive to hearings on bills to repeal the 
Eighteenth Amendment, had made 


& 


Vicious libel” concerning his, city. 

Mr.. Liggett. had charged, he said, 

that Boston is in the throes crime 
in violation of the narcotic laws, gam- 
bling, auto stealing and blackmail, and 
that the “corrupt administration” could 
not stop it. 
_ Mr. Luce asked permission to print 
in The Congressional Record a report 
by the Federal grand jury in Boston, 
which, he said, would show that no 
charge made by Mr. Liggett is “capable 
of being sustained.” The request was 
granted. 

Representative Hogg (Rep.), of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., announced the death, 
| Feb. 19, of former Representative 

Lewis W. Fairfield, of Indiana. 

The House adjourned at 4:15 p. m., 
until noon, Feb. 21. 


‘Nomination of Solicitor 
General Sent'to Senate 
- 
President Hoover on Feb. 20 sent to 
| the Senate for, confirmation the nomina- 


tion of Thomas DPD. Thacher, of New 
York, to be Solicitor General of the 





Hughes Jr., resigned. 


Mr. Thatcher at present is one of the 
Federal judges of the District Court for 
the Southern District of New York, hav- 
ing been appointed in 1925. 

Sar. Hughes, the retiring Solicitor Gen- 
eral, announced at the time Charles 

Evans Hughes was nominated by Presi- 
dent Hoover to be Chief Justice of the 
United States, Ahat he would relinquish 
his position upon the confirmation of his 
father for the position on the bench, the 
duties of the Solicitor General being 
principally the representation of the 
| Government before the Supreme Court. 
AS 


Amendment Is Proposed 
To Law on Grain Futures 


Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
on Feb, 20 introduced a bill (S. 3652), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, providing for 
an amendment to the grain futures act, 
as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc, that section 4 of 
the grain futures act is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person 
liable under any such contract to deliver 
any grain of a grade and quality differ- 
ent from that of the grain covered by 
such contract, or to settle such contract 
except on the basis of the market price, 


at the time of delivery specified in such | 


contract, of grain of the same grade and 
quality as the grain covered hy auch con- 
tract, 


He said‘ he be-. 


statements containing a “foul and | 


United States to succeed Charles Evans | 


‘las butter,” 


Souirees of 


or Farm Bureau 
Publicity Traced 
Cyanamid Com pany; Fi- 
nanced Part of Work, Offi- 


cer of Agricultural Feder- 
_ation Testifies 7 


[Continued from Page 1.1” 
between $6,000 and $7,000 for office 
help. 

Replyitig to questions by Senator Cara- 
way, Mr. Gray said that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation had authorized 
him to support the Wright bill. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
reading from Mr. Gray’s testimony be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture in January, 1928, asked why Mr. 
Gray had not explained from where funds 
came in support*of certain publicity put 
out by the federation. 

Mr. Gray explained that he had not 
told of the arrangement in order to pro- 
tect the “press people” who had done 
the.work. 

“I didn’t say that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation had paid for it,” said 

r. Gray. “I didn’t say that the Amer- 
ne Cyanamid Company didn’t pay for 
i 

Publicity Funds Traced 


» “Who was it that paid for the public- 
ity in regard to the Wright bill?” the 
Senator asked. 

| “The American Cyanamid Company,” 
answered the witness. He said, however, 
that he had made no arrangement with 
the company but had made it rather with 
the National Agricultural Publishing 
Company, which had asked him to per- 
mit it to put out the material. He had 
agreed with the provision that he should 
supervise the work “in order to avoid a 
kickback against the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation,” he said. 

He contended that the American Farm 
Bureau Federation is not obligated to 
the American Cyanamid Company and 
its bid, asserting that if another cbm- 
pany should be organized which would 
furnish a_ better fertilizer and more 
quickly, the federation would support 
that company’s bid. 

In explanation of the work of the 
Farm Bureau Federation in connection 
with the pending tariff legislation, Mr. 
Gray said that the Federation has sofight 
increases in rates on agricultural prod- 
ucts and has sought as well to haye fer- 
tilizers, agricultural implements, and 
| binder twine on the free Jist. The Fed- 
eration has not worked for reductions 
| in the tariff rates on industrial products, 
he said. 


Cooperative Work Outlined 

Among organizations besides the farm | 
organizations with which the Federation 
has cooperated, Mr. Gray mentioned the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
|with which he has worked: particularly 
| concerning the administrative features of 
the pending tariff bill (H. R. 2667). 
| Though he has not worked with the 
American tariff league, he cooperated | 
with the southern tariff league, whose 
Washington representative, J. A. Ar- 
nold, was previously questioned by the 
lobby committee, to obtain increased 
rates on certain farm commodities, he 
said. Though agitation was shown in 
\the Northwest against high duties on 
certain agricultural products, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation has not | 
worked for lower duties on any agricul- | 
tural products, he explained. 

He testified, in response to questions 
by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
|that he had attended a meeting of the 
National Association of Manufacturers in 
| New York in 1928, where the flexible 
tariff provision was discussed. His fed- 
eration favors placing the flexible tariff 
wholly in the hands of the Tariff Com- 
mission without the matter being re- 
ferred to the President, he said. 
|_ Senator Black read a letter from 
| Edward A. O’Neal, of the Alabama Farm 
|Bureau Federation, under date of Nov. 
|14, 1929, in which Mr. O’Neal su, gested 
|to Mr. Gray that he. prepare fimself 
|thoroughly before testifying before the 
|lobby Committee because the Committee 
might “trip him up” and do harm to the 
Federation’s work. 


Law Sought to Extend 


Oleomargarine Tax 











Senate Committee Favors Levy 
On Cooking Compound 


A favorable report was made to the 
Senate Feb, 20 by the Committee on 


‘| Agriculture and Forestry on a bill (H. 


R. 6) to add the so-called yellow cooking 
fat compounds to the definition of 
oleomargarine and bring them within 
the provisions of the oleomargarine law. 

These compounds are made of cocoa- 
nut oil and peanut oil, it was stated. 
Manufacturers and their attorneys ap- 
|peared before the Committee and testi- 
\fied to the manufacture and sale of mil- 
lions of pounds. 

The present law provides that oleo- 
margarine shall be taxed one-fourth cent 
a@ pound if uncolored and 10 cents a 
pound if colored, stamp taxes to be paid 
by the manufacturer. 

It provides also that manufacturers 
shall pay a special tax of $600 a year; 
wohlesalers, $480 a year on colored and 
$200 for uncolored; and retailers, $48 “a 
year on colored and $6 for uncolored; 
and that no oleomargarine may be made 
in a plant in which anything else is 
made. 

It provides that sales reports must be 
made showing where the manufacturer 
sells his product, requires saleg.reports 
by the wholesalers, and a report by each 
manufacturer of everything purchased 
used in the manufacture of oleomargar- 
ine. 

The report on the bill, quoting from 
a letter from the Department of the 
Treasury, enforcement agent for the 
oleomargarine act, says: 

“For many years the Treasury De- 
partment has held that cooking com- 
pounds or substitutes for lard which are 
placed on the market in good faith as 
such and which do not resemble butter in 
general characteristics are exempt from 
tax as oleomargarine. It was discov- 
ered, however, in the administration of 
the oleomargarine law, that certain 
manufacturers were making and selling 
&@ product which they labeled as a cook- 
ing compound but which was artifically 
colored so as to resemble butter and° was 
80 palatable as to be adaptable for use 


| 
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Senator Robinson I nterprets American ‘Invisible Items’ 
View on London Naval Conference | 


Member of Delegation Tells What Public Expects With 


Respect to Reduced Armament 


The American people do not wish to be 
involved in “guarantees of security re- 
specting areas,remote from territory or 
possessions of the United States,” ac- 
cording to an interpretation of public 
opinion in this country expressed by Sen- 
ator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
member of the American delegation at 
the London naval conference, speaking 
Feb. 19 at a luncheon of the Associa- 
— ef American Correspondents in Lon- 

ion, 


Senator Robinson also expressed his be- 
lief that the American people “realize 
that permanent peace is inseparable from 
confidence in security”; that prevention 
of competition should be extended to all 
forms of combat vessels and that assur- 
ance of just limjtation will help toward 
reductions otherwise impossible; that the 
Washington treaty arrangements be 
tween the United States, Great Britain 
and Japan as to capital ships should be 


extended to cruisers, destroyers and sub- 


marines, and that such an extension will 
make further reductions in battleships 


logical; and that “they would like to see 
inventive genius diverted from efforts to 


produce more deadly’ weapons.” 


The address, as made public in Wash- 
ington by the State_Department, follows 


in full text: 


Results Expected 
Of Conference Quitlined 


In asking me to discuss “what the 
United : States expects of the London 


conference” you have assigned a task 
which is difficult to perform in the limited 
time which it is appropriate to speak. 


Always one’s interpretation of public 


opinion is likely to be influenced by his 
personal bias or prejudice. This is a, 
form of vanity unconsciously yet fre- 
quently indulged in by speakers. 
absence of authentic evidence of the 


In the 
state of the public mind touching any 


subject one necessarily avails of those 
sources of information which he believes 
reflective of general thought. 
the choice of these sources that one may 
yield to the agencies most ‘early 
harmony with his own position. 


It is in 
in 


There exist in the United States as in 


other countries groups holding decisive 
but diverse opinions touching matters 


pertaining to the best methods for the 
promotion of international peace . and 


good will—groups whose convictions are 
at variance with what may be accepted 


as the consensus of opinion among the 
masses. These groups embrace members 
somewhat contemptuously designated by 


those of opposing notions as “pacifists, 


“‘internationalists,” and “big navy” 
champions. It does not appear neces- 
sary to elaborate this classification or 
to enter upon an explanation of the dis- 
tinctions since the terms are suggestive 
of the general principles which distin- 
guish the groups. Moreover, if it is pos- 
sible to state what the public in the 
United States expects this conference 
to accomplish, such a statement neces- 
sarily implies that these various groups 
taken singly or combined are not true 
guides to accurate conclusions but are 
to be regarded as representative Spee 

our 


cies not approved by the body 
citizens. _ 

In spite of the notable groups referred 
to and others whose positions are irrec- 
oncilable as to what the conference 
should do, thé great majority of our 
population who have given thought to 
the questions involved have a fairly well 
defined and harmonious impression of 
the range of possible achievements and 
disappointment will be invitable if the 
decisions depart very widely from their 
convictions of what is reasonable and 
practicable. With these thoughts in min 
the following seems true: 


Peace Is Inseparable 
From Faith in Security 


First. The American people in mass 
realize that permanent peace is insepar- 
able from confidence in security. They 
believe that the~fair limitation of all 
classes of armament by treaty will of 
itself add to and stir up national security 
and promote good will upon which last- 
ing peace must rest. There is one 
principle alniost universally adhered to, 
namely, competition in armament is cal- 
Ow ee 


Kentucky House Approves 
Gumberland Falls Offer 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

Frankfort, Feb, 20. 
The offer of former Senator T. Cole- 
man duPont to acquire Cumberland 
Falls and adjacent land for use as a 
State park has been approved by the 
Kentucky House of Representatives, 
which voted 63 to 30 for the adoption of 
a bill directing the State park commis- 

sion to accept the offer. 


The bill was amended to provide that 
if the State hereafter should deem it 
necessary to develop the falls as a power 
project it might do so, The house also 
passed a bill giving to the park commis- 
sion power to condemn land to be used 
for park purposes. 

The Senate passed, over the gover- 
nor’s veto, a bill to abolish the office of 
commissioner of pardons. 


Stamp Proposed in Honor 
Of Massachusetts Colony 


A ‘postage stamp commemorating the 
800th anniversary of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony will be issued as soon as a 
design can be decided upon; the Post- 





master General, Walter F, Brown, prom- 
ised the Massachusetts Senators and 
Representatives Feb, 20. 

he delegation presented a suggested 
design, containing a portrait of the first 
Massachusetts governoy, John Winthrop; 
but postal officials expressed the opinion 
that a desi representing the first 
charter of the colony would be more 
appropriate. ‘ 


New Deputy Chief of Staff 
Is Appointed for Army 


Maj. Gen. Preston Brown, now com- 
manding the First Corps Area, Boston, 
has been selected as Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Army, to succeed Maj. Gen. 
Briant H. Wells, whose tour expires 
Mar. 8, 

In making this announcement Feb. 20, 
the Secyetary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, 
said ordlly that Maj. Gen. Wells, at his 
own request, would be assigned to com- 
mand the First Division, Fort Hamilton, 
New York. Gen, Brown, it was said, 
will take up his new duties on Mar, 9 


a 


' 
culated to arouse fear and may lead! to 
war, hence the primary purpose for 
which the London conference was con- 
vened is heartily supported. We are 
expected to ee on programs for the 
limitation of ‘all fighting ships. 

Second. They not only believe that the 
prevention of competition should be 
extended to ali forms ‘of combat vessels 
but that when just and well considered 
limitation has been assured it will prove 
helpful in arranging for reductions which 
would be i ssible unless all categories 
are limited. 

Third. Our people anticipate the ex- 
tension of the arrangement in the Wash- 
ington treaty for capital ships so as to 
establish the same relation, substantially, 
between the United States, Great Britain 
and Japan in cruisers, destroyers and 
submarines as now éxists with regard to 
capital ships. 

“Parity” or equality in naval, arma- 
ment as between Great Britain and the 
United States is aosepted as logical for 
the avoidance of possible competition be- 
tween the two powers. 

Fourth. They believe that when the 
limitation of cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines is in plain as further re- 
ductions in battleships below the Wash- 
ington treaty plan will be logieal and 
desirable. 

Fifth. Our people realize that war can- 
not be made a pleasant pastime, but they 
would like to see inventive genius di- 
verted from efforts to produce more 
deadly weapons through agreements to 
refrain from the use of such agencies 

d instruments as neither courage nor 
skill can effectively resist. They have 
comprehended the inhuman character of 
the submarine’s attack against merchant 
ships without regard to safety_of crews 
and passengers; and quite generally con- 
demn bombardments from -the air di- 
rected against unfortified cities and non- 
combatants. Americans and other peo- 
ples are becoming conscious of the amaz- 
ing absurdity of exhausting scientific ef- 
forts to invent more deadly and destruc- 
tive weapons of war, while at the same 
time seeking in every possible way to 
repair the injuries and mitigate the suf- 
ferings of the victims of studied cruelty 
and inhumanity. 


Public Opinion Favors 
Reduction in Armament 


Sixth. American public opinion strongly 
supports a policy of reducing naval ar- 
mament and they will be slow to accept 
any arrangement which does not have 
this end in view. They will realize, how- 
ever, that by the limitation now of the 
categories left unregulated in the Wash- 
ington treaty and by further reduction of 
capital ships below the number in that 
treaty we may point the way to further 
conferences when ‘it has been demon- 
strated that security is more likely to be 
found in reduced rather than in unlim- 
ited programs for naval armament. 

Seventh. My understanding is that the 
people of the United:States quite gener- 
ally adhere to the traditional policy of 
our Government to avoid if ‘possible in- 
vélvement in European’ politics. They 
would repudiate emphatically any treaty 
expressly or impliedly obligating our 
Government to employ the Army or the 
Navy for the enforcement of obligations 
assumed by other nations. 
reason that they do not encourage their 
delegates to this conference to join in 
guarantees of security respecting areas 
remote from territory or possessions of 
the United States. Americans realize 
that no power will deliberately violate its 
undertaking for the limitation or reduc- 
tion of armaments. They believe that no 
sanction is necessary to assure the godd- 
faith performance of any treaty for that 
purpose. This attitude does not imply 
indifference or lack of sympathy for the 
problems of others., It is grounded on 
the American conception of sound policy 
and constitutional limitations. 

We are at peace with all mankind and 
confidently expect this condition indefi- 
nitely' to continue. There exists no se- 
cret motive on our part against any peo- 
ple. We intend to keep faith both in let- 
ter and spirit with the pledge not to re- 


sort to war as an instrument of national | 


policy and to seek the settlement, of any 
dispute that may arise by only peaceful 
means. We cannot understand the con- 
sistency in wars to enforce the peace. 
We believe that the dignity, independence 


It is for this} 


In French Trade* 


Cited by Dr. Klein 


Tourists’ Expenditures Give 
France Favorable Balance 
Despite Her Excess of Im- 
ports, He Says 


New York, N. Y. Feb, 20.—Trade ties 
betwen France and the United States 
have remained steady year after > 
with the balance of trade in favor _of 
this country, but the “invisible items,” 
not shown in the figures of imports and 
exports, give France a heavy advantage, 
said Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, speaking Feb. 20 at 
the annual dinner in the Hotel Ritz- 
Carlton of the French chamber of com- 
merce. 


“Our purchases of merchandise fr 
France in 1928 totajled nearly $159,00 
000;” said Dr. Klein. “But,:the pur- 
chases made by our tourists of French 
services were estimated at $215,000,000 
that year.. And incidentally these were, of 
course, all on a retail footing with cor- 
responding additional profits to distribu- 
tors. 


Total Favorable to France 


“The addition of this item to the bal- 
ance results in a net total-favorable to 
France by well over $100,000,000, 

“Although our tourists’ expenditures in 
1929 in nee probably declined b 
some $40,000,000, or about 20 per cent; 
the decrease was still not stfficient to 
bring the total of this volume of retail 
transactions below the item of the pur- 
chase of imported goods at wholesale by 
American firms; and the net balance was 
still favorable to our French friends. 

“Another item of this same categor 
is the large and steadily growing Frenc 
investments in the Uni States. Long- 
term holdings of this sort probably 
amount to $500,000,000 and the amount 
of French capital engaged in short-term 
investments in the United States is about 
as much more. The interest peynen® 
on these substantial sums compri 
another item in favor of France in ad- 
justing the balance between the two na- 
tions. 

“Franco-American trade is fortunately 
becoming more than a trade simply be- 
tween France and the United States. In 
the economic development of France dur- 
ing recent years, few factors have as- 
sumed greater importance than the co- 
lonial empire. 


Colonial Trade Growing 

“From this vast territory France is, 
|or ultimately will be, able to draw a great 
portion of the industrial raw materials 
and tropical foodstuffs which she does 
not possess wifhin her own borders, and 
by carrying on the development of the 
latent economic potentialities of these 
possessions she expects to have a grow- 
ing market for her surplus industrial 
production. 

“The importance of colonial develop- 
ments to France is easily realized but 
their relation to the United States is 
less immediately clear, A glance at,our 
trade statistics, however,,shows that. tle 
French colonies, especially the African 
colonies, are steadily gaining ground an 
if they continue at the same rate of d 
velopment will, in the course of a rela- 
tively small number of. years, attain a 
position of real importance in our for- 
eign trade. 

“In 1913 our exports to the French 
colonies amounted to only about $7,000, 
000, of which over $4,000,000 went to w 
African territories. By 1929 the tota 
export figure had risen to over $28,000,- 
000, of which over $21,000,000 were at- 
tributable to French Africa. 

“Imports have risen correspondingly 
but the total has always been consid- 
erably lower than that for exports. The 
import figure of some $1,950,000 in 1913 
had increased to $11,000,000 by 1929; 
imports from French Africa increased 
| from less than $800,000 in 1913 to $9,+ 
000.000 in 1929, mane an even more 
striking relative growth than the ex- 
port. trade with the same territories.” 


k 





ae 
and security of nations, certainly of our 
own, lies along the pathway of coopera- 
tion, mutual understanding. and the em- 
ployment of good offices. These are cal- 
culated to preserve peace without wad 





impairment of sovereignty. 
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g Value of Aid Rendered by 
'« Commerce Department 

Described at Meeting of 

Illinois Manufacturers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
comes a_ substantial part of 
$80,000,000,000 domestic commerce.” 

In welcoming the delegation, E. F. 
Morgan, Acting Secretary of Commerce, 
outlined the broader functions of the 
Department: 


our 


As a service agency, this 


branch of the Government provides fa-| i 


cilities and services for the elimination 
of waste in the production and distribu- 
tion of merchandise, conservation of na- 
tional fisheries and mineral resources, 
encouragement of inventions by the pro- 
tection of inventors, promotion of sales 
“Sof commodities at home and abroad, 
encouragement of civil aviation develop- 
ment, and the development of many 
other phases of our economic life, he ex- 
plained. 
Services. are Described 

Dr. Nils A. Olsen, chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, described the 
relation of the information services of 
his Department to business. These serv- 
ices, he said, are utilized by business in- 
terests as much as by agriculture itself 
and are important in that they provide 
an economic picture of the agricultural 
areas as a basis for the marketing of 
‘commodities, 

The basic purposes of the commodity 
divisions of the Department of Com- 
merce is to give services to the indus- 
tries they represent, E. G. Holt, chief 
i the rubber division, stated in dut- 
lining the functions of the divisions of 
the Bureau. The division finds agents 
abroad for Americans who want to ex- 
port goods and finds domestic sources 
for goods which foreigners want, he ex- 
plained. * 

“Business acts _on facts rather than 
hunches,” declared Dr. E. Dana Durand, 

> geietical assistant to the Secretary of 
ommerce, in describing the work of the 
statistical division. “Never before in the 
history of the United States have statis- 
tics been more generally applied for the 
guidance of business than at the present 

time,” he said. 

Value of Legal Knowledge 

The importance of legal knowledge in 
consummating export sales was outlined 
by C. J. Junkin, chief of the commercial 
laws division. Many manufacturers who 
could profitably export a portion of their 
production are frequently deterred be- 
cause of the fear of legal pitfalls, he 
sgid. 
PeThe secret of avoiding a host of dif- 
ficulties. in export trade,” he pointed out, 
“is the secret of knowing your markets 
and its trade customs and trade prac- 
tices.” 

Detailed information on thousands of 
firms in all of the world’s markets have 
been collected through the cooperation 


of the foreign offices of the Departments ; 


of State and Commerce and are available 

at al] times to exporters needing such in- 

formation; A. S. Hillyer, chief of com- 

mercial ‘intelligence ‘division, declared in 

explaining: the functions of his division. 
#@ This data protects American companies 

on credit’ risks. 

2,000 requests a week, he said. 

The finance and investment division 
collects information about the credit rat- 
ings of every government in the world, 
Ray O. Hall, acting chief of the division, 
declared. The division also estimates the 
invisible exports and imports of the Na- 
tion in compiling the balance of pay- 
ments publication. 

While the transportation division was 
originally conceived as a service unit to 
assist exporters in selecting the best 
shipping routes and to furnish. informa- 
tion on charges against the goods in 
ocean shipping, the demands made upon 
the division, have resulted in a broad- 
ening of the work until at present in- 
formation is available on all phases of 
foreign and domestic shipping including 
trade routes, services and charges at 
ports, use of containers, packing, and 
other pertinent shipping facts, A. Lane 
Cricher, chief of that division explained. 

Domestic Marketing Data 

H. C. Dunn, chief of the domestic 
commerce division, declared that his di- 
vision acts as a clearing house of do- 
‘mestic marketing data and attempts to 
Agather authentic information and make 

Suggestions on how to apply it. Mr. 
Dunn called attention to the regional 
surveys of the division and the use of 
the recently. published market data 
handbook. 

The measuring of the market in for- 
eign countries through economic knowl- 
edge was outlined by George K. Eder, 
chief of the Latin American section of 
the. regional information division. The 
division also makes available much other 
information including railway and 
steamship fares, times and _ services, 
hotel accommodations, all of which are 
Vital to the commercial traveler, he ex- 
plained. 


Mr. Tate Confirmed 
‘As Member of I. C. C. 


Senate Approves Nomination 


By Vote of 48 to 18 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

dent to appoint Judge Tate, attorney of 
the railroad. 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
enied the declaration, stating that Mr. 
ilbank “had nothing to do with it.” 

Senator Norris pointed out that the 

President had been a guest of Mr. Mil- 
bank on ‘board Mr. Milbank’s yacht while 
dn his trip to Florida, “Of course, it just 
happens that the President nominated the 
attorney of that railroad to the Commis- 
sion,” he said. 

. Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
continued the argument against the con- 
firmation declaring that Judge Tate is 
disaualified because of his relationship 
to the Southern. Railway Company as 
attorney. 

' Senator McKellar declared that Judge 
Tate had never been appointed as at- 
torney for the railroad, but that Mr. 
Smith, another member of the firm, had 
leen appointed, and that Judge Tate was 
not therefore disqualified. 

. The following Senators voted against 


confirmation: 
» {| Democrats (10): Black, Blease, Con- 


ly, Hayden, Sheppard, Smith, Thomas, 
» %&. Oklahoma; Trammell, Walsh, of Mon- 
a! and Wheeler. 


Republicans (8): 
‘u 


a 


Blaine, Brookhart, 
5 Lp renter, La Follette, McMaster, 
a oP 


reign Trade de 


BY THe Unirep. States DAILy 


State Regulation of Liquor Business 
Is Advocated Before House Committee 


National Organization for Repeal of Prohibition Predicted 
By Head of Carnegie Institute 


Predicting the organization of a new|tractor, said that the thousands of 
liberal party dedicated to the repeal of | laborers with whom he came in contact 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the over-| were in favor of repealing the dry laws 
throw of a Congress “now in the thral-| and substituting State ‘dates: 
dom of political religio1,’” Dr. Samuel| “Sentiment against national prohibi- 
Harding Church, president of Carnegie} tion has grown steadily since 1921, and 
Institute, joined more than a dozen other | is still growing,” he continued. “Cleve- 
witnesses Feb. 2C in urging State liquor | land is overwhelmingly wet, for its people 
control before the House Judiciary Com- | feel that the dry law is wrong in prin- 
mittee. ciple, and is ineffectual. They want to 

The session was the fourth of the Com-'| take the control of whisky out. of the 
mittee’s first hearing on prohibition and | hands of the underworld. They feel that 
conditions attributed to the prohibition | while temperance is a moral issue, pro- 
law. hs hibition is a political issue.” 

Dr. Church’s condemnation of “bigoted, He cited figures to show that arrests 
eee religious groups seeking ‘to| for drunkenness in Cleveland had in- 
influence legislation” followed a state-| creased more than 1,000 per cent since 
ment by Frederick R. Coudert, New York] prohibition. “The law can never be en- 
specialist on international law, who told| forced by force, and conditions will con- 
the Committee that nullification or civil|tinue'to get worse until the States are 
war would inevitably result from “any | given the right to enact their own liquor 


The division receives | 


honest effort to enforce the unenforce- 
able Eighteenth Amendment.” : 


Others Advocate 


Return to State Control 

Other witnesses advocating repeal of 
the dry laws ‘and a return to State con- 
trol included George H. Williams, former 
United States Senator and circuit court 
judge from St. Louis, Mo.; Benedict 
Crowell, of Cleveland, Ohio, former As- 
sistant Secretary of War; William L. 
Chenery, editor of Collier’s Magazine; 
Ralph M. Shaw, Chicago, IIl., attorney; 
Frederick Clark, of Cleveland, Qhio, 
head of a young men’s association 
against the eighteenth amendment 
known as “The Crusaders”; Pierce 
Bluett, North Dakota grain grower; T. 
W. Phillips Jr., former Member of the 
House from Butler, Pa.; Marion Ep- 
pley, scientist, of Newport, R. I.; and 
Mrs. Graham Dougherty, of Phila- 
delphia. Pa. . 

Dr. Church said that’a swelling wave 
of protest against the present dry laws 
was noticeable in all sections of the 
country. 

“The law was unfairly enacted by a 
comparatively small, but exceedingly 
well organized group of religious fa- 
natics,” he said. “I am making no at- 
tack on the church, but we should hold | 
only contempt and denunciation for'| 
those religious organizations that are | 
seeking to thrust their ideas of conduct | 
down the throats of a free people.” _ 

He said that the danger of such legis- | 
lation as the Eighteenth Amendment lay | 
in the fact that it could logically be ex- 
tended to cdver tobacco, dancing, and a 
host of other harmless pleasures. 

Questioning the decision of ‘the Su- 
preme Court as’to the constitutionality 
of the dry law, he said that a rehearing 
by that body should be demanded, “We 
can expects no relief from this despotic | 
oppression as long as Congress remains 
in the control of the political religious | 
groups,” he continued. 


Additional Testimony 
Against Law to Be Heard 


Mr. Williams was the first witness 
called at the hearing, which will be re- 
sumed on Feb. 26 with further testimony 
from proponents of repeal or modification 
of the Eiehteenth Amendment. 

Mr. Williams told the Committee that 
the dry laws: were. “openly, flagrantly and 
daily” violated ‘thout conseience by 
every class of people in the St. Louis dis- 
trict. “The greatest eurse of prohibi- 
tion,” he said, “is that the law is financ- 
ing the worst and lowest class of crimi- 
nals. Money that formerly went to the 
Government from the sale of liquor is 
now placing the underworld on an almost 
invincible foundation. Lawlessness per- 
vades and permeates the social fabric, 
and religious fanatics are unknowingly 
allied with the bootlegger in perpetuating 





the present dry law.” 

The witness said that both Federal and 
State officers in Missouri were making 
no attempt to enforce the liquor laws. 

“Candidates for State offices let it be} 
known that they will not enforce the law 
if elected,” he continued, “because they 
know that they cannot be elected as 
drys.” 

Mr. Williams’ charge that “some Mem- 
bers of Congréss won their seats by ca- 
tering to the dry vote” drew criticism 
from Representative Summers (Rep.), of 
Walla Walla, Wash., who announced that ; 





he did not come into this class. 

“T did not say that you did,” Mr. Wil- 
liams replied, “I am not getting per- 
sonal.” 

Representative Browning (Dem.), of | 
Huntingdon, Tenn., asked Mr. Williams if | 
he intended to indict the whole Con- 
gress. 

“T have the greatest respect for Con- 
gress as a whole,” the witness replied, 
“but I hold contempt for a hypocrite | 
‘wherever I find one.’ 

Answering questions concerning his 
stand on nullification, Mr. Williams said 
that while he did not favor nullifying 
any Constitutional amendment, “it is a 
fact that the Eighteenth Amendment has 
been as completely nullified as the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments.” 





State control. 








Representative Graham (Rep.); of | 
Philadelphia, Pa., chairman of the Com- 
mittee, asked the witness if the Eight- 
eenth Afmendment had not been passed 
under unusual conditions resulting from 
war hysteria and the absence of many 
voters who had enlisted in the service. 

“That is absolutely eorrect,” Mr. Wil- 
liams said. He favored absolute repeal 
of the prohibition law, and a return to 


Frederick R. Coudert, New York inter- 
national law specialist, said the dry law 
was not a law but “a fad, a silly, con- 
temptible, unenforceable nostrum un- 
fairly foisted on the majority by a well- 
organized group of well-meaning fanat- 
ics.” Any law that can be enforced, he 
said, must represent the crystallization 
of the sentiment of the great majority. 

“The dry law does not represent the 
will of the majority, and it can never be 
enforced, even with the help of the Army 
and Navy and all the millions of dollars 
in the Treasury,” he said. 


Ralph M. Shaw, Chicago attorney said: 
“It is comthon knowledge that the dry 
law is violated extensively in every city 
and hamlet of the land. It is silly and 
contemptible, and is responsible for de- 
feating the spread of temperance noted 
before its enactment. The law has given 
the underworld sums sufficient to make 
crooks almost uncontrollable. Fanatics 
are allied with bootleggers in effort§ to 
miaintain the law, and it is perfectly 
possible that if this iniquitous combina- 
tion continues, the underworld -will 
eventually come to control this coun- 
try. No power on earth can enforce the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and its disape 
perance in some manner is as certain as 
the tides.’ It is up 
to. remove the law in a manner that will 
insure the substitution of proper. regula- 
tions by the States.” , 

Benedict Crowell, Cleveland, Ohio, con- 





these conditions through maintenance of 


to the Government |. 


control measures,” he said. 

Frederick Clark, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
head of a young men’s association 
against the Eighteenth Amendment, 
known as the “Crusaders,” said that 
evils for which prohibition had been 
advanced as a remedy are now worge 
than ever. 

His organization, he said, is enlisting 
young men at the rate of 1,000 a day, 
and will have 10,000,000 members 
in 1932. 

“Present conditions are intolerable, 
and while we have no definite platform 
we intend to bring about repeal jof the 
Eighteenth Amendment and a return to 
State control,” he said. “We wgnt to 
substitute temperance for prohibition in- 
temperance.” 

William L. Chenery, editor of Collier’s 
Magazine, said that surveys conducted 
by skilled, unbiased reporters revealed 
“insufferable” conditions attributable to 
prohibition. 

“We can’t neglect the Eighteenth 
Amendment like we neglect the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth,” he said, “because 
there ‘are too many attendant evils. We 
must either enforce the law or repeal it, 
and we can’t enforce it.” 


Women Are Said 


To Recognize Failure 


Pierce Blewett, a grain man of James- 
town, N. Dak., told the Committee that 


\prohibition had damaged farmers of the 


Northwest by “ruining the market for 
barley.” 

“If you would only modify the law to 
permit beer,” he said, “you would help 
North Dakota materially.” 

Marion Eppley, scientist, of Newport, 
R. I., said that Rhode Island was “over- 
whelmingly opposed” io Federal prohibi- 
tion, although no one favored the return 
of the saloon. 


T. W. Phillips Jr., of Butler, Pa., al 


former Representative in Congress, said 
that his election in 1922 as a “wet” in a 


supposedly dry community had convinced | 
}him that prohibition was not so popular 


as some thought.. Opposition to the law 
is growing daily, he added, “and the law’s 
failure has been so clearly demonstrated 
that its repeal is inevitable.” ; 
Mrs. Graham Dougherty, of Philadel- 
phia, told the Committee that women 
“recognize the failure” of the Eighteenth 


Amendment and are organizing to “fight | 


for return to State control.” 


Modification Opposed 


For Prohibition Laws 


Senators McKellar and Brock 
Explain Stand to Tennes- 
see Lawyers 

Expressing his opposition to any modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act or Eight- 


eenth Amendment, Senator McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, in a telegram 


fFeb. 19 to 35 Tennessee lawyers, de- 


clared that “when we have a President 


who is sincerely in favor of this law’s | 
enforcement it will be enforced as well | 


as other laws.” 

“As long as the President, by re- 
ferring the question to commissions or 
otherwise delaying enforcement action 
and thus failing to enforce the law, 
others will do likewise and the law will 
not be properly enforced,” wired Senator 
McKellar in reply to the request that 
he ‘support modification of prohibition 
laws. At Senator McKellar’s request, 
the clerk read to the Senate both the 
telegram addressed to him and his reply. 


Senator Brock (Dem.), of Tennessee, | 


in reply to a like telegram addressed to 
him from the Nashville members of the 
bar, also telegraphed his opposition to 
any weakening of prohibition statutes. 
Both Tennessee Senators declared them- 
selves opposed to any interference with 
trial by jury. 
Improperly Enforced 

Mr. McKellar’s telegram, which was 
addressed to Thomas W. Malone, of 
Nashville, follows in full text: 

“T exceedingly regret that I cannot 
comply with your request to support and 
vote for a plan of repealing or modi- 
fying the Eighteenth Amendment or 
the. Volstead Act. I am opposed to any 
weakening of the prohibition law. 

“It is unhappily true that the Volstead 
law is not being properly enforced and 
the reason therefor is that the chief en- 
enforcement officer, Mr. A. W. Mellon, 
who has been such enforcement. officer 
substantially every since the law was 
passed, has never tried to enforce the 
law. Nor has any President, except for 
political consideration, sinec the passage 
of the act, been really interested in this 
enforcement. 

“Whenever we have a President who 
is sincerely in favor of this law’s en- 
forcement, it will be enforced as well as 
other Federal laws. As long as the 
President, by veferrimg the question to 
commissions or otherwise delaying en- 
forcement action And thus failing to en- 
force the law, others will do likewise and 
the law will not be properly enforced. 
The whole matter of enforcement, in my 
judgment, rests with the President. 


Jhry Trials Favored 


“Further answering your telegram, I 
am opposed to any attempt to interfere 
with. jury trials either in criminal or 
civil cases, .Our Constitution prohibits us 
from interfering with the right of trial 


bby jury, and I believe. in jury trials as 


a matter of principle both in criminal 
and in civil cases ‘as required by the Con- 
stitution. I am opposed to evading; this 
constitutional provision directly or in- 
directly. 

“I also agree with you that Federal 
officials, who themselves violate the law, 
should be exactly upon the same footing 
with all others charged with violating the 
law. No. favor should be shown them, 


Tariff on Crude 


Oil Is Supported 
By Mr. Sheppard 


Efforts of Independent Pro- 
ducers for Duty of $1 Per 
. Barrel Approved by Texas 


Senator. 


Announcement was made Feb.-20 by 
Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, 
that he will support efforts of inde- 
pendent oil producers and royalty owners 
to secure a tariff of $1 a barrel on 
crude petroleum. Coincident wigh his an- 
nouncement, Mr. Sheppard issued a 
statement which follows in full text: 

The fight of the independent oil pro- 
ducers is more than a tariff fight. It is 
the. fight of the smaller business unit 
against the larger, the fight that is tak- 
ing place in almost every branch “of 
American business and industry—a fight 
which must be won by the smaller unit 
if the country is to be saved from eco- 
nomic domination by the few.. It is a 
fight to preserve competition and re- 
press monopoly. 

The few big oil companies which al- 
ready have too great a control over the 
oil and gasoline industry in the United 
States are beatin~ down the smaller units 
known as independents by virtue of the 
privilege these big companies now pos- 
sess of importing oil and gasoline free 
of tariff from their own holdings and 
plants in foreign countries where wages 
and other costs are at a level below that 
of a decent civilization. The big com- 
panies use this privilege to cut the price 
of crude oil to a point below legitimate 
cost of production but they do not give 
the consumer a corresponding benefit in 
the price of gasoline. 


Recoveries Gain e 

The average price of gasoline at the 
service station less gasoline tax in 52 
cities representing every part of the 
country was a fraction higher in 1929 
than in 1926. And yet the price of Mid- 
Continent crude oil, the principal source 
of supply for gasoline, oil produced 
mainly in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Louisiana, was $2.04 in February, 
1926, and $1.20 in February, 1929. More- 
over; in 1926 the gasoline recovered from 
a barrel of oil was 35 per cent while in 
1929 it averaged 45 per cent. 

The rapid discovery of new. fields, the 
redevelopment and extension of old 
fields, the vast areas of possible new pro- 
duction, the possibilities of extracting 
oil from coal and shale assure ample 
supplies of crude oil within the United 
States for untold years to come. 

The independents are asking as a 
measure of self-defense and self-preser- 
vation merely for a tariff rate on oil and 
gasoline which will equal the difference | 
in production costs here and abroad—a 
competitive tariff such as is advocated by 
the last national Democratie platform. 

If the independent oil industry is de- 
stroyed or crippled it will mean economic 
disaster to millions of our people in the 
Southwest, disaster undermining an im- 
mense buying and tax sustaining power, 
and ultimately affecting the entire \busi- 
ness structure of our. section of the 
| Nation, including markets for many of 
our farm products. Last year Texas 
led the Union in the production of crude 
oil, producing about 300,000,000 barrels. 

This industry has been one of the most 
vital factors in the growth of Texas in 
the last decade. The loss involved in the 
decline of crude oil prices in the last 
three years has been tremendous and 
far-reaching. Further decline will mean 
consequences which we may well con- 
1 ee with serious alarm. The same 

situation prevails in other oil-producing 
States. 

If monopoly is enthroned and the in- 
| dependents destroyed or held in subjec- 
| tion, and if the competition, actual and 
| potential, of which they are capable is 
stifled, prices of gasoline will rise enor- 
mously and the consumer will be per- 
manently penalized. This prediction is 
supported by ‘what has happened in| 
countries where independents have been 
driven out or where they do not exist 
to any substantial extent. 

For example, the price of gasoline 
per gallon in Paris, France, in 1929, was 
34 cents; in Munich, Germany, 28 cents; | 
in Genoa, Italy, 40 cents; in London, 
England, 34 cents; in Bogota, Colombia, 
61 cents, in Vera Cruz, Mexico, 31 cents. 

The interest of the consumer demands 
that independents be preserved. Their 
continued existence will form a check on 
higher gasoline prices in the shape of 


| 





both actual and potential competition, 


Cotton Farmers Aid 
Acreage Reduction 





| Planting Less Evident in Texas, 
| Mr. Williams Declares 


The Federal Farm Board has not re- 
| ceived a single letter from a farmer ob- 
| jecting to the cotton acreage reduction 
program being promoted by the Board, 
Carl Williams, cotton member of the 
Board stated orally Feb. 20. He added 
that planting of cotton is less in evidence 
in Texas, and he expressed himself as 
much pleased with the cooperation there. 

The Grain Stabilization Corporation 
now is in position to hold wheat in- 
definitely, it was stated orally by Chair- 
man Alexander Legge. Some of the 
wheat owned by the Farmers’ National 





Grain Corporation, the Board’s market- 
ing organization, has been turned over 
to the Stabilization Corporation, Mr. 
Legge said, although he did not know 
exactly what proportion has been trans- 
ferred. i 

Thus far there have been no reports of 
extensive Winter killing of wheat, Mr. 
Legge announced, The amount of 
Spring wheat planted, he said, depends 
largely upon the extent of Winter killing. 
IY 
They should have the same fair trial that 
others charged with crime have. To use 
your expression “no more and no less.” 

“The high character and standing of 
those who have signed your telegram 
and their high standing at the bar of 
Nashville and Tennessee, make me feel 
that I should lay your telegram before 
the Senate and have it read by the clerk 
of the Senate so that your views ar 
be presented before the Senate. I shall 
have this reply read also.” 

Senator Brock’s reply, which he made 
public, follows in full text: 

“Glad to acknowledge receipts of tele- 
gram signed by yourself and other prom- 
inent citizens. I am opposed to any 
effort toward weakening the prohibition 
laws or that would tend to vielate the 
guarantee to every man of a trial by 
jury .of his peers,’ 
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President’ Hoovér Confers 
With Treasury Officials 


President Hoover on Feb. 20 conferred 
at the White House with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, and the 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, Ogden 
L. Mills. ; 

Following the conference both Mr. 
Mellon and Mr. Mills declined to state 
the nature of the conference. They 
called at the invitation of the President, 
they stated. 

No statement as to the nature of the 
conference was forthcoming from the 
White House. 


Authority Asked for States 
To Revulate Monopolies 


Authority ‘to regulate monopolies, 
trusts, chain stores, combinations, and 
holding companies would be given‘to the 
States is a bill (H. R. 10122) introduced 
in the House by Representative Jones 
(Dem.), of Amarillo, Tex., Feb. 20 is 
enacted. 


Injunction Is Asked 
On Rates in Georgia 


State Asks Court to Prohibit 
Enforcement of I. C. C. 
Freight Tariff 


State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, Feb. 20. 
An injunction against the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and. all railroads 
operating within the State of Georgia 
has been asked by the State public 
service.commission in the United States 
District Court for the Northern District 
of Georgia to prevent the inauguration 
on Mar. 3 of a new schedule of freight 

rates on road building materials. 


The Georgia commission alleges that | 


the rates rescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are prejudicial ‘to 
the interests of the producers of the 
materials in Georgia and against the 
interests of the public from the stand- 
point of highway construction. 

It is the first time in the history of 
the Georgia commission that a legal at- 
tack has been made on findings of the 
commission, according to an oral state- 
ment by the chairman of the State com- 
mission, James A. Perry, and such ac- 
tion would not have been undertaken now 
except for the fact that all other ave- 
nues of redress are closed. 


_ Four years ago the Georgia commis- 
sion attempted to revise the intrastate 
rates on road building materials with 
the announced purpose of making it pos- 
sible to use more Georgia products in 
the building of Georgia roads instead of 
hauling such materials from adjacent 
States. The interstate rates are alleged 


|to be lower than the intrastate rates, 


thus giving an advantage to producers 
in other States, according to the peti- 
tion filed in the Federal court. 

_ The Interstate Commerce Combhission 
intervened and prevented a revision of 
rates by the State, the petition asserts, 
and finally promulgated a schedule which 
approximates the one now in*effect. The 
new schedule was ordered by the Com- 
mission to become effective Mar. 3, 1930. 


‘of ill health, as Chairman, 
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The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
February 20 


10 a. m.—The Chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, T. V. O’Connor, called to 
ask the President to relieve him, because 

but to retain 
membership on the Board. , 

10:15 a. m.—A. C. Jameson, of New 
York, called to pay his respects. 

10:45 a. m.—Representative White 
(Rep.), of Lewiston, Me., called to dis- 
cuss shipping legislation. 


11 a. m.—Rrepresentative Luce (Rep.), 
of Waltham, Mass., called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 


11:15 a. m.—Representative Knutson 
(Rep.), of St. Cloud, Minn., chairman of 
the House Committee on Pensions, and 
aoe Swick (Rep.), of Beaver 
Falls, Pa., called to discuss pension 
legislation with the President. 

11:45 a, m.—Isaac Gans, merchant, of 
Washington, D. C., called to paz his 
respects. 

12 m.—A delegation from the Inter- 
national Kiwanis Clubs, headed by Wal- 
ter J. Busby, called to invite the Presi- 
dent to attend a meeting of the organi- 
zation to be held at Atlantic City, N..J., 
June 29 to July 3. 1930. 

12:15. p. m.—The American Minister 
to Panama, Roy T. Davis, called to pay 
his respects. 

12:30 p. m.—The Grand Masters of 
Masons, in conference in Washington, 
D. C., called to pay their respects. 

p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with a delegation from the IIli- 
nois Manufacturers Association of Chi- 
cago. 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, James C. Roop, called to 
discuss budget® matters. 


Mr. Coolidge Is Invited 
To Dedicate Dam in West 


President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House Feb. .20, has 
sent a message to Calvin Coolidge at 
Los Angeles, Calif., asking him if he 
would consent to dedicate the new Cool- 
idge Dam which is located on -the Gila 
Rives, in eastern Arizona, at the site 
of the old San Carlos Indian Reserva- 
tion. The full text of the message was 
not made public by the White House. 

The Coolidge, Dam was completed in 
January, 1929, at a cost of more than 
$6,000,000, it was stated orally at the 
Department of the Interior on Feb. 20. 

The dam is 250 feet high and 920 
feet in length. It will impound 1,200,000 
acre-feet of water. The reservoir, it was 
said, is among the largest in the West. 
It will, when in operation, generate about 
15,000 horsepower and irrigate 1,000,000 
acres of land. 

The date of the dedication, it was said 
at the White ‘House, has not been fixed, 
but will be dedicated at a time to suit 
the convenience of Mr. Coolidge, should 
he consent to accede to the President’s 
request. 


Senate Votes Confirmation 
Of Nominees to Two Posts 


The Senate on Feb. 20 confirmed the 
following nominations: 

James C. H. Bonbright to be secretary, 
diplomatic and foreign service. 

Nellie Gregg Tomlinson, to be col- 
lector of customs, District 44, Des 
Moines, Iowa, reappointment. 
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3573) Pace 
Special Senate Committee — 


Asked on Campaign Funds — 


Senator Norris (Rep.), of. Nebraska, 


introduced in the Senate Feb. 20, a reso- 
lution (S. Res. 215) for a special com- 
mittee of five Senators to investigate 


campaign expenditures of the vatious - 


candidates: for the Senate in the Fall 
elections of 1930. The resolution was 
referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. { 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, suggested that the prohibition in 
the resolution against the appointment 
to the Committee of Senators whose 
terms expire on Mar. 4, 1931, be broad-~ 
ened to exclude any Senator in whose 
State a Senator campaign is in progress. 


New York Firm Submits 
Low Bid on Road Bridges 


The Bureau of Public Roads of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture announced Feb. 20 that Merritt- 
Chapman anc Scott Corporation, 17 Bat- 
tery’ Place, New York City, submitted 
the low bid on 12 bridge structures to be 
constructed on the Mount Vernon Me- 
morial Highway extending from the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge to Mcunt 
Vernon. Bids were received in two 
groups. The low bid on group 1 was 
$840,124.50 and on group 2 $936,902.50. 

Bids will be considered and recom- 
mendations of award of contract’ made 
later to the Secretary of Agriculture. 


(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Picking Out People 
by Their Smiles 
By P..R. R. 


A lady living in the country, who 
entertained many people over week- 
ends, once asked her chauffeur if he, 
had any difficulty in identifying her 
guests among those who got off the 
trains. 

“Oh, no, Madam,” said the chauf- 
feur, “there’s never any trouble in 
telling the guests for this house. 
They’re always nice looking and 
they’re always smiling.” 

The smiles perhaps were partly in 
anticipation of a pleasant visit. But 
it is probable that they also reflected 
the enjoyment of a «comfortable 
journey. ; 

People who have experienced’ 
courteous service on clean trains, 
who have traveled smoothly over, a 
clean roadbed, such people are apt 
to be wreathed in smiles on their 
arrival. 

To this end, the efforts of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad have been 
directed. Over its 28,000 miles of 
track the roadbed is continually be- 
ing improved. . . Enginemen are 
specially trained in Pennsylvania 
schools to start and stop trains 
smoothly, easily . . . And on the 
Pennsylvania’s famous Limited 
trains—which serve 8 out of 10 of 
the largest cities in the country— 
every modern luxury of a traveling’ 
hotel is provided for the convenience 
and comfort-of passengers. 
LL 


TOMORROW... 


as a section of The United States 


Daily, appears the first issue of 


THE UNITED STATES 
AVIATION MAGAZINE 


Answering a demand for wider coverage, more com- 


prehensive record arid greater speed in bringing the 


official news of industry to its patrons throughout the 


country, fortnightly publication has supplanted quar- 


terly publication. 


The one medium containing a complete report of 


all the official news vital to aviation is now available to 
} 
readers of The United States Daily. 
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|} ‘Federal Ia 2) Gasoline Taxes “ 
Indiana Gasoline Tax Bond Not Required for Review of Tax __|Surety Is Required ? 
Held to Be Deductible Paid by Maker of Auto Accessories| To Pay Interest on 
F On Income Returns Commissioner's Ove rdue Amounts 
Levy Is Found by Bureau of 


Liability Is Found for Sum in 
Internal Revenue to Be 


Excess of Penalty, Pro- 

Imposed on Consumer vided in Bond for Pay- 
R west Than er when no part of the tax was borne by/that ‘the tax for the period in question 
purchasers of the articles, the Court of | was in excess of the amount properly pay-.' 


ment of Taxes 
The General Counsel, Bureau of Inter- | Claims of the United States has held. |able and that it does not appear that 
nal Revenue, has ruled that the Indiana; The decision of the Commissioner of bond as provided 


Method Preseribed _ 
To Compute Gain in 
Sale of Stock Rights 


' a 
Caleulation of Profit From, 


Selling Shares Acquired 
By Exercise of Privilege 
Also Is Explained © _ 

The General Counsel, Bureau of: In- 


ternal Revenue, has ruled that when the 
taxpayer acquired bonds to which was 


Decision Is Held to Be Subject to Appeal 
To Court of Claims 


A manufacturer who paid the auto-| jurisdiction, because the suit was insti- | 
mobile accessories tax on certain ar-/ tuted after Apr. 30, 1928; that the plain- | 
ticles it claimed Were not subject to tax | tiff’s right to refund is within the dis- | 
is not required to ta: bond before | cretion of the Commissioner; and that it 
litigating the question in: the courts,| has not established to his satisfaction 


Collection of Tax—Sureties—Failure to Pay—Liability to Interest— 

Where a penal sum is stated in a bond given to secure the payment of 
taxes to the United States and the surety upon demand neglects or re- 
fuses to pay the amount due under the terms of the bond, interest from the 
time of default on the amount demanded may be collected from the surety, 
even though the aggregate of such interest and the amount demanded ex- 
ceeds the penal sum stated in the bond.—Bur. Int. Rev. (G. C. M. 7432);— 


, Bureau of In- 
The Genéral, Coulee, Pa IV U. S. Daily, 3574, Feb, 21, 1930. 


ternal Revenue, has ruled that interest 


gasoline tax is deductible in the income 
tax return of the consumer. 


BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
GENERAL COUNSEL’Ss MEMORANDUM 7465. 

: Memorandum Opinion 

CHareEsT, General Counsel.—An opin- 
jon is requested as to whether the gaso- 
line tax imposed by the State of Indiana 
is deductible in the Federal income tax 
return of the consumer. 

The gasoline tax of the State of In- 
diana is imposed in accordance with the 
provisions of chapter 182, Laws of In- 
diana, 1923, as amended by chapters 49 
and 146, Laws of Indiana, 1925, and 
— 36 and 48, Laws of Indiana, 


Section 1 of chapter 182, as amended, | 


provides: 
That a license fee of four cents (4c) per 
gallon, or fraction of a gallon, is hereby im- 


osed on the use of all gasoline used in this | 
tate for any purpose whatsoever. The license | 


fee hereby provided for, unless such fee shall 
have been previously paid, shall be. collected 


by the dealer selling gasoline to purchasers | 
who purchase for purposes other than resale, | 


and shall be paid by the purchaser to the 


dealer and by such dealer to the auditor of | 
State in the manner and within the time | 


hereinafter specified. 
Monthly Report Required 

Section 2 of chapter 182, as amended, 
oo. that on or before the twenty- 
fth day of each calendar month every 
dealer engaged in selling gasoline to 
purchasers for purposes other than re- 
sale shall render to the State auditor ‘a 
statement of the number of gallons of 
gasoline sold during the preceding cal- 


endar month, and shall pay to the auditor | 


the license fees collected by him during 

such preceding calendar month. 
Section 5 of chapter 182 provides: 

_ Any person who shall buy or use any gaso- 
line for the purpose of operating or pro- 
pelling statiofary gas engines, tractors used 
for agricultural purposes, motor boats, air- 
planes or aircraft, or who shall purchase or 
use any gasoline for cleaning or dyeing or 
for any other commercial use except for pro- 
pelling motor vehicles operated in whole or 
in part upon any of the public highways of 
the State, shall be reimbursed and repaid the 
amount of such license fee paid by him upon 
presenting to the auditor of State a state- 
ment, accompanied by the original invoices 
showing such purchases, which statement 
shall set forth the total amount of such 
gasoline so purchased and used by such con- 
sumer, other than for propelling motor vehi- 
cles operated or intended to be operated in 
whole of in part upon ang of the public 
highways of this State, and the auditor of 
State shall, upon tNe presentation of such 
statement and such invoices, cause to be re- 
paid, to such consumer, from the fund created 


gasoline, as herein provided, the amount of 
gasoline used for purposes other than - 
pelling motor vehicles as hereinbefore } oe 
* 
Section 7 of chapter 182 provides: 
~ Any person, firm or corporation who is now 
business of selling or distributing gasoline 
within this State exclusively for resale and 
thereof, or selling or distributing gasoline 
through agents or employes, and whether en- 
or both, may assume full liability for the 
rendering of the statement and the payment 


the license fees paid by such consumer on 
vided. * * 

engaged, or who may hereafter engage, in the 
not for sale to the user or ultimate consumer 
gaged in interstate of intrastate business, 
of the license fees, provided for in sections 1 


and 2 of this act, on all gasoline so sold or | 


distributed by such person, firm or corpora- 
tion within this State. 
sary for any dealer to render the statements 
or submit the returns or collect the license 
fees provided for in sections 1 and 2 of this 
act, if the license fees on the gasoline so sold 
by such dealer have been previously paid and 
if such dealer has in his possession invoices 
showing that the person, firm or corporation 
from whom the gasoline sold by such dealer 
was purchased has assumed full liability for 
the payment of the license fees thereon, as 
hereinbefore provided in this act. 


Section 8 of chapter 182 defines the | 


term “dealer” to mean any person, firm, 
corporation, association, or partnership 
which imports, or causes to be imported, 
gasoline for use, distribution, sale, or de- 
livery in the State of Indiana after the 
same reaches the State and has become 
mingled with its other property; also any 
person, firm, corporation, association, or 
partnership which produces, refines, man- 
ufactures, or compounds gasoline in the 
State of Indiana for use, distribution, 
sale, or delivery in the State; and also 
any person, firm, corporation, associa- 
tion, or partnership which sells or uses 
gasoline in the State however and wher- 
ever such gasoline may have been ob- 
tained. i 


from his own supply shall be deemed a 
purchaser from himself and shall pay the 
license fee on each gallon of gasoline so 
used as he would have done had he pur- 
chased the gasoline from some other 
dealer. 
Provision for Deductions 

Section 23(c) of the revenue. act of 
1928 provides that in computing net in- 
come there shall be allowed as deductions 
taxes paid or accrued within the taxable 
year, with certain exceptions not here 
material. Article 151 of Regulations 74, 


promulgated under the revenue act of | 


1928, provides that in general taxes are 
deductible only by the person upon whom 
they are imposed. 

From the provisions of the sections. of 
the laws of the State of Indiana, quoted 
above, it appears that it is the purpose to 
impose the tax upon the individual con- 
sumer. It is held, therefore, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 23(c) 
of the revenue acc of 1928 and article 151 
of Regulations 74, that the gasoline tax 
Imposed by the State of Indiana is de- 
ductible in the Federal income tax re- 
turn of the consumer who pays it and to 
whom it is not refunded. If, however, 
the tax is added to or made a pert of the 
business expense 0” such consumer, it can 
ae be deducted by him separately as a 

x. 


Nebraska Governor Cuts 


State Oil Inspection Fee’ 


State of Nebraska: 

Lincoln, Feb. 20. 
Governor Weaver, on Feb. 15, ordered 
the State oil inspection fee upon gasoline 
and kerosene reduced from 3 cents per 
barrel to 1% cents per barrel. The 
order, the governor explained, was pro- 
mulgated upon advice of the attorney 
eval who held that the inspection 
ze must not exceed the cost of inspec. 

n, 


131, 1923. 


by the license fees collected on the use ion the refund of $15,363.79, being the 


| rejected the claim 


It shall not be neces- | 


| Internal Revenue that the articles were 
taxable is not conclusive, and the act 
of 1928 imposing certain limitations in 
regard to refunds of ‘this tax does not 
| prevent a suit béing instituted after 


| Apr. 80 of that year, the court ruled. 


| JEFFERSON EL®cTRIC MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY 

| v. 

UNITEep STATEs. 

iCourt of Claims of the United States. 

| . No. K-94. 

|Cuester A. Gwinn for the taxpayer; 

| ArtHurR J. ILes and HERMAN J. GALLO- 

way for the Government. 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 10, 1930 


LITTLETON, Judge, delivered the opin- 
ion of the court: 

This suit, instituted Mar. 25, 1929, is 
for the recovery. of $20,017.58, manufac- 
turers’ excise tax, paid under the pro- 
visions -gf sections 900. of the revenue 
acts of 1918 and 1921 and. section 600 
of the revenue act of 1924, with interest. 

The defendant demurs to the petition 
| upon the ground that it does not present 
}a cause of action within the jurisdiction 
of this court. 

The plaintiff, an [Illinois corporation 
with offices at Chicago, is engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of ignition 
coils. For the purpose of this demurrer 
it is admitted that the ignition coils, upon 
the sale of which’the excise tax was col- 


for use only in automebiles, that they 
were not automobile parts or automobile 
accessories. 


Claim for Refund 
Filed in 1923 


For the period Feb. 24, 1919, to Feb. 
| 26, 1926, inclusive, the plaintiff, pursuant 
to the requirements of the Commissioner, 
| filed monthly lists of sales of ignition 
coils and, in order to avoid the impo- 
sition of penalties against it and dis- 
traint of its property, paid to the collec- 
tor at Chicago the manufacturers’ excise 
tax levy on the sale of automobile parts 


the total amount of such tax paid for 
the period mentioned being $68,867.22. 

May 11, 1923, plaintiff filed a claim fdr 
refund of $48,080.83, the amount of tax 
paid for the period Feb. 24, 1919, to Mar. 
Mar. 25, 1925, it filed a claim 


jtax paid for the period Apr. 1, 1923,) 
to Dec. 31, 1924. Sept. 15, 1926, it 
filed a third claim for refund of $5,051.46, | 
being the tax paid for the periéd Jan. 1, 
1925, to Feb. 26, 1926. e 

Dec. 10, 1928, the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue allowed; the first claim | 
filed, May 11, 1923, in the amount of 
$46,758.53, which he paid to plaintiff by 
check in the amount of $68,241.58, in- | 
cluding interest as provided by law. He 
in the amount of 
$1,322.30, being that portion of the tax 
for the period Feb. 24 to Apr. 30, 1919, 
which was not borne by plaintiff but was 
billed to its éustomers. 

Dec. 13, 1928, the Commissioner al- 
lowed the second claim filed Mar. 25, 
1925, for $768.76, and on Dec. 19, 4928, 
a refund check for $1,023.08, which in- 
| cluded interest in the amount of $254.30, 
was delivered to plaintiff. The amount 
so refunded upon this claim was for the 
tax paid by plaintiff on account of sales 
{during the month of April, 1923. No 
action has been taken by the Commis- 
sioner upon this claim for other monthly 
periods embraced therein. 


Claim Rejected _, 
| Without Plaintiff’s Bond 


|. Nov. 22, 1928, the Commissioner re- 
| jected the last claim filed on Sept. 15, 
| 1926, because plaintiff declined to give 
|@ bond conditioned: upon the return to 
|the Government of such amount of the 
| tax refunded as was not distributed 
|among the persons who purchased the 
| articles for consumption upon which sale 
| the tax was imposed. 





| from any source all of the excise tax, 
| amounting to $68.867.22, for the period 


, 1919, to Feb. 26, 1926, with the | 


| tiff add 

jcustomers. A considerable portion of 
| the tax, amounting to $1,332.30, the ex- 
| act amount being unknown, was deducted 
| by plaintiff’s customers from invoices 
rendered when they made payments to 


plaintiff, and such amounts were never 
collected by the plaintiff, 


After plaintiff had followed the prac- | 


tice of adding the tax to the s 


; .dding , ales price 
of its ignition coils for about three 
months it 


t ceased to add the tax to the 
| purchase price or otherwise pass it on 
to the purchaser of the articles and no 
longer attempted to collect it from its 
| customers, but the tax was wholly ab- 
| sorbed and paid by the plaintiff, month 
| by month, from its own funds without re- 
|imbursement from any'source. No por- 
|tion of the said amount of $1,322.30 js 
sought to be recovered in this suit. 

Defendant, insists, in support of the 


|Gemuryer, that, under section 424 of the 


revenue act of 1928, the court is without | 


YG, 
Tax to Assist Schools 


| Is Considered in Indiana 


| 

| State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Feb. 20. 

; »A special session of the legislature 
| offers the only immediate solution to 
the State school aid problem, Senator 
Alonzo H. Lindley said at the recent 
| conference between Goveinor Leslie and 
|the commission appointed to study school 
| aid, ,The legislature has authority to 
levy an income tax without amendiny; the 
constitution, Senator Lindley declared. 

| $Speaking of the increasing tax on 
jreal estate, he said: “It is ridiculous 


that only one of the sources of wealth of | 
the State is tapped for texation.” Gov- | 


|ernor Leslie said that he was opposed to 
'an indirect tax for school purposes. The 
next meeting of the commission will be 
held on Apr, 12,-it was aunounced. 


lected, were not at the time of the sale, May Deduct Gas Tax 


or at any other time, primarily adapted | 


}or accessories by the statute mentioned, | 


The plaintiff paid from its own funds | 
without any. reimbursement whatever | 


a has exécuted . 
y paragraph 8 of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 424, 

Defendant. overlooks the fact that the 
; section provides that a refund may be 
| made without a bond if it is shown that 
| the tax was wholly borne and paid by 
the manufacturer. 
lis necessary under subsection (a) (3). 
| The plaintiff insists that this section 


| entitled to a refund of excise taxes paid 
| discretionary with the Commissioner of 
| Internal Revenue, nor did it require the 
| filing of a bond if the tax was wholly); 
jborhe ‘and paid by the manufac- | 
;turer without reimbursement from | 
the purchaser of the article upon | 
| the sale of which the tax was imposed; | 
\that if the section makes its right of re- | 
|covery depend upon the institution of | 
| suit prior to Apr. 30, 1928, the section is 
| in violation of the Fifth and Fourteenth 
; Amendments to the Constitution. 
| For the reasons stated by the court | 
jin its opinion in Boyle Valve Company | 
v. The United States, K-66, this date de- | 
| cided, we are of oninion that the defend- | 
jant’s demurrer in this case is not well 
| taken and should * overruled. It is so} 
ordered. wd mee 
WILLIAMS, Judge; GREEN, Judge; Gra- | 
| HAM, Judge; and Bootn, Chief Justice, 
concur. 
! 





Wyoming Wholesale 


Consumer, However, May) 
Not Allow for Levy on In- 


come Tax Returns 


The Wyoming gasoline tax is deduct- | 
ible by the wholesaler and not by the 
consumer according to a memorandum ; 
opinion by the General Counsel, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 7448. | 
Memorandum Opinion 
CHAREST, General Counsel.—An opin- | 
ion is requested as to whether the license | 
tax levied by the State of Wyoming on | 
gasoline is deductible for Federal income | 
tax purposes by the consumer. 
egtax in question is imposed in ac-| 
cordance with the provisions of chapter 
73, Session Laws of Wyoming, 1923, as/| 
amended by chapter 89, Session Laws of 
Wyoming, . 1925; chapter 70, Session 
Eaws of Wyoming, 1927; and chapter 
139, Session Laws of Wyoming, 1929 | 
(effective Apr. 1, 1929). 

Section 2‘of chapter 73, Session Laws 
of Wyoming, 1923, as amended, provides: 

A license tax of 4 cents per gallon is 
hereby levied on all gasoline used or sold in | 
this State after Apr. 1, 1929, for doniestic 
consumption to be collected as hereinafter 
set forth. 

Section 3 of chapter 73, as amended, 
provides: 

On and after Apr. 1, 1929, each and every | 
wholesaler as defined in this act, who is 
now engaged or who may hereafter engage in 
| his own name, or in the name of others, or 
in the name of his representatives or agents 
jin this State, in the sale or use of gasoline | 
|as herein defined shall, not later than the| 
15th of each month, render to the State 
treasurer a statement of all gasoline sold 
or used by them in the State of Wyoming 
during the preceding calendar month, and pay | 
to the State treasurer at the same time, the 
license tax of 4 cents per gallon on all such 
gasoline. Said statement to the State treas- | 
urer shall be upon blanks furnished by him, | 
and shall be sworn to by the owner or man- 
aging agent in the case of an individual, firm 
or association, by the resident general agent | 
or attorney in the case of a foreign corpora- | 
| tion, or by one of the principal officers in | 
the case of a domestic corporation. | 

Section 1 of chapter 73, as amended, 
defines the term “wholesaler” to mean 
any person, firm, or corporation which 
imports or causes to be imported gaso- 
line, as defined\in the act, for sale in 
the State af Wyoming, to the jobber or 
consumer, or to persons who in turn sell 
|to the jobber or consumer. The term is 
| furtNer defined to mean any person, firm, 
or corporation which produces, refines, 
manufactures, blends, or compounds gas- 
oline in the State of Wyoming for use, 
sale, or distribution in the State, 
| Section 23(c) of the revenue act of 
| 1928 provides that in computing net in- | 
come there shall be allowed as deductions 
taxes paid or accrued within the taxable 
| year, with certain exceptions not here 
material. Article 151 of Regulations 74, 
promulgated under the revenue act of | 
1928, provides that in general taxes are | 
| deductible only by the person upon whom | 
they are imposed. 

In the session laws, above referred to 
| the Legislature of Wyoming has not in- 
dicated a purpose or intention to impose 
the license tax on the consumer of gas- 
|oline either by expressly stating such 
| intention, by providing for the refund of | 
| the license tax to the consumer who uses | 
| the gasoline for purposes other than for 
propelling motor vehicles on the public 
highways. by. providing’ that the whole- 
| saler shall collect the license tax from 
| the consumer, or by indicating in any 
way that the burden of the license tax 
was placed upon the consumer. Those 
laws, on the contrary, recognize only 











SYLLABI are printed so that they 


In such case’ no bond ! 


| did not make the question whether it was 
lion of this office 


' for the purpose 0: 


|up to the date of the j 


should co:lected from a surety on & 
bond to Secure the payment of es to 
\the United States, when such fsurety 
| falled to pay the amount due under the 
| terms of the bond. 
| - 

BurReEAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 7432. 

Memofendum (pinion . , 

HAREST, General Counsel.—The opin- 
; ; is requested as . to 
whether interest from the time of de- 
fault may be collected from the surety 
on a bond given in New York to secure 
the payment of taxes to the United 
States, demand having been made upon 
the surety to satisfy its liability under 
the,bond, where there hasyben & breach 
of the conditions of the bond but the 
penal sum stated in the bond is insuffi- 
cient to cover the amount demanded 
and such interest. - vai 

Section 160 of the civil practice act o 
New York cr os non Prac- 

e 107) provides as follows: 
gy sh ina se sum, executed within or 
without the State and containing a condi- 
tion to the effect “a = ee re 
act, has the § * 
ae S of maintaining an fe = 
i ing or two or more succes! 
ae ee proceedings thereupon, as 
if it contained a covenant to pay the sum or 
to perform the act specified in the condition 
thereof. But the damages to be recove 
for a breach or successive breaches of the 
condition can not exceed, in the aggregate, 
the penal sum, except where the con ition is 
for the payment of money; in which case, 
they can not exceéd the penal sum, with = 
terest thereupon from the time when the de- 
fendant made default in the performance of 
the condition. ‘ 
Court Rules on Recovery pe 

In Brainard v. Jones (18 N..Y., 35); 
the Court of Appeals of the State of 
New York held that the recovery against 
a surety on « bond for the payment of 
money is not limited to the penalty but 
may exceed it so far as necessary to 
inchae interest from the time of the 
breach, and that, so far as interest is 
payable by the terms of the entre’ 
it is limited by the penalty until default 
is made, but after breach interest 1s 
recoverable, not only under the contract, 
but as damages. The court said: e 

reasonable doctrine, that a 
jotta tae tae bound himself under a fixed 
penalty for the payment of money or some 
other act te be done by a third person, has 
marked the utmost limit of his own liability. 
But when the time has come for him to dis- 
charge that liability, and he neglects or ay 
fuses to do so, it is equally reasonable, an 
altogether just, that he should compensate 
the creditor for the delay which he has in- 
terposed. The‘legal — of this epee 
sation is, intgrest on thé sum which he oug E 
to have paid from the time when paymen 
was due from him. * * * The question, 
in short, is, not what is the measure of a 
surety’s liability under @ penal bond, but 
what does the law exact of him. for an unjust 
delay in payment after his liability is as- 
certained and the debt is actually due from 
him. 

New Jersey Case Cited 

In the case of Beers v. Shannon (73 
N. Y., 292) the New York Court of Ap- 
peals said that “* * * the surety will be 
discharged by a payment of the penal 
sum, promptly made upon the happening 
of a breach of the condition. If he de- 
lays payment, his liability may be car- 
ried further in a bond conditioned for the 
payment of money * * * and up to the 
amount of the penalty and interest 
thereon from the time of the breach and 
magment ‘ah 

In the case of Gloucester City v. Esch- 
bach (54 N. J. L., 150, 23 Atl., 360) the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey said: 

“The true rule, in my judgment, is that 
upon an action on a bond with condi- 
tion annexed, if it appears that the con- 
dition has been broken, and that the sum 
really due, or the damage actually sus- 
tained, exceeds the penalty, the plaintiff 
mey recover the penalty as @ debt, and 
substantial damages for its detention, 
measured -by interest thereon from he 
time the penalty ought to have been p id, 
and not exceeding in the whole the sum 
really due or the damage actually sus- 
tained. While the modern English de- 
cisions seem adverse to this view, the 
weight of American authority 18 decid- 
edly in its favor.” ; 

For the foregoing reasons, this office 
is of the opinion that on bonds with 
surety, given to secure the collection of 
taxes due the United States, where a 
penal sum is stated in the bond, and the 
surety, upon demand, neglects or refuses 
to pay the amount due under the terms 
of the bond, interest, from the time of 
default on the amount demanded may 
be collected from the surety, even though 
the aggregate of such interest and the 
amount demanded exceeds the penal sum 
stated in the bond. 


oy 


the wholesaler and evidence the intention 
to impose upon him the burden of the 
license tax on gasoline. | 

It is held, therefore, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 23(c) of 
the revenue act of 1928 and article 151 
of Regulations 74, that the tax in ques- 
tion is deductible for Federal income tax 

urposes only by the wholesaler. If, 

owever, the tax is added to or made a 
part of the business expense of such 
wholesaler, it ean not be deducted by him 
separately as a tax. 


Index and Digest 
| State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


||] Kansas—Intangible Tax—Statutes—EBffect of Partial Invalidity— 
(By the court:) The provisos contained in section 1 of chapter 326 of the 
|}} Laws of 1927 are capable of being separated from the remainder of section 


| 1 and@ the other sections of the act without destroying or defeating the gen- 


eral purpose and intent of the act.—Voran y. Wright. 


IV U. S. Daily, 3583, Feb, 21, 1930. 


(By the court:) 


tion 1, article 11 of the constitution 
Wright. (Kans. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. 8. 


(Kans. Sup. Ct.)— 


Kansas—Intangible Tax—Statutes—Partial Invalidity of 1927 Law— 
The provisos contained in section 1 of chapter 826 of 
the Laws of 1927 are invalid and unconstitutional, being in violation of sec- 


of the State of Kansas.—Voran v. 
Daily, 3583, Feb, 21, 1930. 


| 


ctions—State -Taxes—Indiana Gasoline Tax— : j 
ote cabstine tax imposed by the State of Indiana is deductible in the 
income tax return of the consumer who pays it and to whom it is not 


refunded; if, however, the tax is added to or made a 
such consumer, it can not be deducted by 
(G. C. M. 7465)—IV U.S. Daily, 3574, Feb. 21, 1930. 


nse of 
tae ir. Int, Rev. 


art of the business 
Cine. napanately as a 


Deductions—State Taxes—Wyoming Gasoline Tax— 


The license tax levied by 


e State of Wyoming.on gasoline is a tax im- 
posed upon the wholesaler of such fuel and is deductible by him, and not by 


the consumer; if, however, the tax is added to or made a part of the busi- 
ness expense of such wholesaler, it can not be deducted by him separately 


as a tax.—Bur. Int. Rev 
1930. 


(G. CG. M. 7448)—IV U. S. Daily, 3574, Feb. 21, 


Excise Tax—Automobile Accessories—Decision of Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue—Judicial Review—1921, 1924 Acts—_ 

Where the excise tax on automobile accessories had been absorbed by the 
manufacturer and was not distributed among the persons who purchased 
the articles for consumption, the manufacturer is not required to post a 
bond before instituting suit to review the Commissioner’s decision that such 
articles were taxable; the Commissioner’s decision in such a case is not 
final and may be reviewed by the courts, even though suit was instituted 


afer Apr. 30, 1928,—Jefferson Electric Mfg. Co. v. U. S. 


IV U. S. Daily, 3574, Feb. 21, 1930. 


(Ct. Cl. U. S.)— 


Gain or Loss—Sales and Exchanges—Sale of Stock and Rights—1928 Act— 


Method outlined for determinin 


gain or loss from the sale of warrants 


attached to debenture bonds entitling the holder thereof to purchase stock 


of the issuin 
the exercise 0: 
Daily, 8574, Feb. 21, 1930. 


corporation, and from the sale of stock acquired through 
similar warrants.—Bur. Int. Rev. 


(G. C. M. 7420)—IV U.S. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of: 


Internal Revenue. 


See = 


Michigan Tax Commission 
Fixes Average Tax Rate 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Feb. 20. 


The Michigan tax commission Feb. 15 | 


fixed the average tax rate at $31.64 per 
$1,000 assessed valuation, establishing 
the basis for the taxation of public 
utilities operating in the State. 


Interpreting the figures in a compari+ 


son over an eight-year period, Melville | 


B. McPherson, a member of the com- 
mission, stated that the total amount of 


taxes paid in Michigan during the period | 


exceeded the increase in assessed valua- 
tion by approximately 15.5 per cent. 
RS 


Meeting Called on Revising 
Insurance Tax Law of Ohio 


State of Ohio: 

. Columbus, Feb. 20, 
Possible revision’ of Ohio’s insurance 
tax laws in connection with the general 
revision of tax laws of the State which 
will be taken up: by the legislature in 
1931 will be discussed by the subcommit- 
tee on insurance of Governor Cooper’s tax: 
ation committee, Feb. 21, at a meeting 
in the Southern Hotel. Columbus. The 
meeting has been called by C. Vivian An- 
derson, Cincinnati, chairman of the sub- 

committee. 
‘Mr. Anderson is special agent of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., of 
Philadelphia, : 


Your Income Tax 


By Robert H. Lucas 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
A taxpayer engagéd in a trade or 


business in. which. both capital and per- | 


sonal services are material income-pro- 
ducing factors also is given consideration 
in computing the tax on earned income to 
which the 25 per cent credit applies. 


The revenue act provides in such cases 
that a “reasonable allowance as com- 
pensation for personal services” shall be 
considered as earned income. Such al- 
lowance is not to exceed 20 per cent of 
the taxpayer’s share of the net profits 
of such trade or business. For example, 
a taxpayer received in 1929, from a busi- 
ness in which both personal services and 
capital are’ material -income-producing 
factors, a net profit of $30,000. The 25 
per cent credit is computed on 20 per 
cent of $30,000 or $6,000. The amount 
payable is the tax on $30,000, less 25 per 
cent of the tax on $6,000. 


Within the range of the second class 
of earned income are many kinds of pro- 
fessions in which individuals are associ- 
ated as partners. When the facts in 
each case indicate that the proportionate 
share to each partner of the net amount 
of fees from the professional partnership 
truly represents compensations for per- 
sonal services actually rendered by him, 
such partnership share is to be classified 
as earned income in the individual re- 
turn. If such share does not represent 
compensation for services rendered but 
instead represents a return on capital 
invested by him in the profession, or gain 
derived through the employment of as- 
sistants who do the actual work, it is not 
to be classified as earned income to the 
taxpayer. 


Bills Introduced 


State of Utah 


S. J. R. 5. Mr. McCarthy, Proposing en- 
tire matter of mine taxation be left to State 
tax commission. ' 
- H. J. R. 1. Committee on revenue and 
taxation. Eopeneing amendment to con- 
stitution classifying property for taxation, 
permitting an income tax, providing for taxa- 
tion of mines, ete. Same as S.J. R. 2, 

H. J. R. 2. Committee on revenue and 
taxation. Amending constitution to provide 
for State tax commission, Same as S, J. R, 3. 


H. J. R, 3. Proposing complete revision 
of State tax code; Revenue and Taxation. 


H. J. R. 4. Mr. Burton, Asking power 
from governor to legislate relating to assess- 
ment of shares of stock in banking corpora- 
tions; Revenue and Taxation. 


H. J. R, 5.'. Mr. Hammond. Proposes 
amendment to H. J. R. 8 passed by 1929 leg- 
islature, relating to State school fund; Reve- 
nue and Taxation. 

H. J. R. 6 Mr. Hammond. Proposes 
amendment to'H. J. R, 3, passed by 1929 leg- 
islature, relating to State school fund; Reve- 
nue and Taxation, 

H. J. R. 7. Mr. Redd. - Proposing that en- 
tire matter of mine taxation be left to State 
tax commission; Revenue and Taxation. 





recedent in the 
ommissioner of 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated February 20 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text m 
this or subsequent issues. Subscrib- 
ers who are interested imany de- 
cision not so designated should write 
to the Inquiry Division, The United 
States Daily. 

*Krueger Broughton Lumber Co. Docket 
No. 17130. ' 

Jurisdiction. ‘This Board is held to 

have jurisdiction to hear and deter- 


mine an appeal from a deficiency, 
even though the appeal is unsatisfac- 
‘tory in form, if it was filed within 
the statutory period of 60 days after 
the mailing of the deficiency letter - 
and was promptly amended to con- 
form to the rules, prior to answer by 
the respondent. 


Bad Debts. Where the evidence 
shows that a debt was partly uncol- 
lectible in an amount currently as- 
certained from definite facts; the un- 
collectible part was ascertained and 
charged off within the taxable year; 
it was consistently treated by the pe- 
titioner as a reduction of the profits; 
and the amount is not shown to have 
ever been collected or otherwise re- 
alized, the ‘amount uncollectible is 
properly allowable as a deduction 
from income under section 234(a) (5) 
of the revenue act of 1921. A so- 
called “reserve for bad accounts” set 
up on the books for this single item 
is shown by the evidence to have 
been not a true reserve and therefore 
the bookkeeping procedure followed 
in making the charge-off is immate- 
rial to the issue. 

C. S. Ferry & Son, Inc. 
23211, 36759. 


A reasonable allowance for sala- 
ries of corporate officers, rendered 
under a contract providing for a dis- 
tribution of profits, determined. 

Garnet W. Coen. Docket No. 23173. 


Loss sustained in 1921 held -not 
“resulting from the operation of a 
trade |or business regularly earried 
on by the taxpayer,” and not deducti- 
ble in 1922 as net loss under section 
204, revenue act of 1921. R 


, 
Docket Nos. 


) 


attached a warrant entitling the holder 
te purchase shares of stock of the igsu~ 
ing corporation and an application fors 
additional warrants, the cost for com-: 
puting the gain or loss on a sale should, 
be allocated between the three elements. 
of the property purchased. © : 


Bureau oF INTERNAL REVENUE. * 
GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 7420. 
Memorandum Opinion 


Cuarest, General Counsel.—On Apne 
4, 1929, the taxpayer acquired several 
$1,000 par value debenture bonds. of the- 
M Company for the sum of x dollars, 
When delivered to the taxpayer, each. 
bond had attached to it a warrant en- 
titling the holder thereof to purchase 
6y shares of class A stock of the issuing 
corporation, and in addition each bon 
had attached an application for addi- 
tional warrants for the purchase of class 
A stock, which application could be used 


| when announcement was subsequently. 


made. An announcement relative to the 
application for additional warrants was 
made in a circular issued by the M com-~ 
pany on Apr. 24, 1929, The cireular 
stated that holders of securities carry- 
ing warrants for the purchase of class, 
A stock could apply for and receive ad- 
ditional warrants to purchase such steck;: 
and that holders of the debenture bonds 
would ‘receive such warrants upon the, 
return, properly executed, of the appli: 
cations theretofore issued with those 
bonds. The taxpayer applied for and 
received additional warrants to purchase 
class A‘common stock which it exercised. 
and thereby acquired 4y sharés of the” 
class A common stock of the M company 
on payment of the subscription price of 

dollars per share. The original war-' 
rants which were attached to the deben-' 
ture bonds were exercisable after Dec.- 


| 31, 1929. 

Stock Sold at Advance . 
The taxpayer sold the 4y shares of 
| stock in 1929 at a substantial advance 
jover the subscription price. The tax= 
| payer frequests information relative to 
ithe determination of gain or loss from 
| such scale and relative to the determina- 
| tion of gain or loss in case it sells t 
| warrants which were attached to the de- 
|benture bonds at the time the bonds 
| were purchased. 
Under the foregoing facts it 





is evident: 


‘|that the debenture bonds, the warrants 


| thereto attached, and the applications for 
additional warrants constituted the prop- 
erty purchased on Apr. 4, 1929: *The 
| cost thereof should be allocated between 
the three elements of the property pur- 
chased according to their respective val-« 
ies at the time ‘of thé purchase) which 
values should’ be’ detérminéd’ from’ ‘all: 
available evidence.’ °° } 


Application for Warrants 


| Thus the applications for warrants rep=: 
| resented a portion of the capital invest- 


| ment of the taxpayer and the right even- 


| 


‘| tually to purchase additional stock. When 


the applications were submitted and thé’ 
warrants received in lieu thereof, there 
| was simply a change or mutation of the/ 
| evidence of the right to purchase addi- 
| tional stock. Hence the cost or other: 
| basis assigned to the applications. at- 
tached to the warrants. When the war- 
}rants were exercised, the stock so ac+ 
quired assumed as its basis the cost or 
| other. basis of the warrants plus the sub-: 
scription price. The excess, if any, of the 
amount received from the ,sale of .the: 
stock over the basis thereof just above 
indicated constituted income to the tax- 
payer for the year of sale. If the tax« 
| payer sells the warrants which were at~ 
tached to the bonds, gain or loss will re-~. 
sult according to whether the amount‘ 
received is in excess of or less than the 
portion of the cost assigned to the war-' 
rants as their basis. roe 





Change Sought in Kansas . 
Laws on Property Taxed 
State of Kansas: 


Topeka, Feb. 20. 
The intangible tax statute, the mort- 


| Godfrey R. Rebmann. Docket No. 25132.| gage. registration statute, and also the 


| 


In 1922 the petitioner told his sons 
and his wife that he intended to give 
or was going to give 2,000 shares of 
stock which he owned to his children 
and in the meantime would apply the 
dividends toward the purchase of 
other stock for them. In 1923 he pur- 
chased such other. stock, applied the 
dividends against the purchase price, 
and delivered it to them. Later in 
1923 he transferred the 2,000 hares 
of stock to his children. In 1922 
there were reasons why the peti- 
tioner desired to retain control of 
such stock and of the investment of 
aividends paid thereon. Held that 
the petitioner did not intend to cre- 
ate a trust. 


Malt Tax in Louisiana 
Is Described as Failure 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, Feb. 20. 


The tax on malt extracts as a source 
of revenue has proved a virtual failure 
in Louisiana, T. H. Harris, State superin- 
tendent of education, for whose depart- 
ag the proceeds are ‘utilized recently 
said, 
Wiewes compiled from the records of 
State Treasurer H. B. Conney¢ show that 
during 1929. the tax netted th+ State 
$145,446 in addition to the cost of col- 
lection, which amounted to $46,431 mak- 
ing the total gross co:lections $191,877. 


H. J. R. 8, Mr, Burton. Proposing sepa- 
rate amendment to constitution on mine 
multiple taxation set-up; Revenue and Taxa- 
tion, 

(Changes in Status) 

S.J. R. 1. Creating State tax commission of 
four members. Supplanted by 8S. J. R. 3. 

. J, R. 2. Proposing amendment to con- 
stitution classifying property for taxation, 
permitting an income mod gece yng for taxa- 
tion of mines, etc. Passed senate 

.J3.R, 3. Amending constitution to pro- 
vide for State tax commission. Passed sen- 


ate. 

S. J, R. 4. Proposing complete new sys- 
tem for taxation of mines, oil lands, etc., on 
net income rather than proceeds. Rejected, 


statute concerning secured debts (chap-* 
ter 327 of the laws of 1927) should: be 
repealed, in order-to avoid the effect of 
claims by property owners of the benefit’ 
of limitation of the intangible tax rate 
of 50 cents per $100 valuation in the pay-' 
ment of taxes wpen their property, At- 
torney General.W. A. Smith has advised‘ 
Governor Reed. * 
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PATH of the EAGLE , 


To Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and the West 


AVE hours of discomfort and. losb 


of time by flying. Nothing could be 
more convenient. Call National 2331 
and make reservations. Our auto- 
mobile will meet you at your hotel 
and in fifteen minutes you and your 
hand luggage will be on board our 
speedy and comfortable plane for the: 
most beautiful flight in America. Con- 
nections at Cleveland for Detroit, 
Chicago and the West. 


Schedule and Rates 
Leave Washington 12:30 P, M. 
Arrive Pittsburgh 2:30 P. M. $27 
Arrive Cleveland 4:00 P. M. $45 - 


More than 1,500,000 miles flown 
with air mail and ssengers 
without loss of a single letter or 
slightest injury to any passenger. 
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rogram Suggested Unified Operation of Oil Fields Advised ‘Three States Report 
To Eliminate Wastes of Competition 


In Ohio to Speed Up | 


Relief for Unemployment 

' Sought in Recommenda- 
tions Submitted to Gover- 
nor Cooper 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Feb. 20. 

Recommending the creation of perma- 
nent committees: on public works, public 
employment offices, stabilization of in- 
dustry and employment, and on statistics 
of unemployment and irregularity of em- 
ployment, a: report has been Submitted 
to Governor Myers Y. Cooper suggesting 

eneral plans for speeding up the pub- 
¢ work program. The outline for Ohio, 
the report states, seeks to provide meth- 
ods for carrying through plans already 
under way. to relieve present unemploy- 
ment conditions, . 

A part of the report was printed in 
the issue of The United States Daily of 
Feb. 20. The remainder of the report 
concludes as follows: 

1. Public Work.—In order to relieve 
the immediate situation the plans of 
President, Hoover and Governor Cooper 
of stimulating public work should be 
carried forward as rapidly as possible. 

Unless these plans are closely followed 
up there will-be many delays and much 
of the work which it was Roped would 
be started early in the year. will not 
get under way until Summer or Fall. 

It is suggested, therefore, that: 

a. A central record be made of all 
major projects in.the State and that 
progress on such public work ‘be noted 
from time to time. 

b. A. State committee on“ public 
work be created to devise ways and 
means of stimulating public work and 
progress on such work at this time. This 
committee might consist of three to 

Yiive members and ought to include both 
labor and. management. ! 

c. A small local committee. on public 
work be created in each county and pos- 
sibly in each of the larger cities. he 
local committee would be expected to 
cooperate with the State committee and 
should include labor and management in 
its membership. 

Local Offices Advocated , 

If the State and ‘local committee on 
public work could be continued as a per- 
manent organization, it would be very, 
helpful.in planning for the distribution 
of public work according to general in- 
dustrial. conditions, as far as that may 

possible, 

.2. Public Employment Offices. — The 
Federal, State, and local governments 
can render valuable service by develop- 
ing and maintaining effective employ- 
ment offices and by bringing the local 
offices together into a well - organized 
State and national system. Such. offices 
supply information concerning available 
work and available workers and, as need 
arises, definitely seek out jobs. or work- 
ers,.,..Ohio,, isin position . to: forward: 
more-rapidly at this time’ than is the 
Federal Government and many of ‘the 


#@States. 


When adequately supported and prop- 
erly manned such employment offices can 
render excellent service both to wage 
earners and to management and can ma- 
terially lessen the time lost by workers. 
To be effective, an employment office 


Wy ww beara the continued: active support 


’ 


f management and of labor and the per- 
sonnel must be selected with a view to 
competency in that particular work. 

An incidental but important result of 
the development of a more effective sys- 
tem of public employment offices would 
be the gradual elimination of the type of 
private employment office which exploits 
Wage earners, and particularly those in 
the greatest need of work. 

It is suggested that: 

a. A permanent State committee on 
public.employment offices be created to 
advise with reference to the best meth- 
ods of further developing nublic employ- 
ment office work in Ohio and of securing 
continued support of management and 
labor. ‘This committee ought to be small 
and include both labor ahd management 
in its memmeneey 
ie Study of Industry asked 
> b. In'view of. the varied and unusual 
Qualifications required for: successful 
superintendents and placement personnel 
in public employment offices, arrange- 
ments be made, if possible, with the 
State civil service commission for a com- 
mittee consisting of a representative of 
labor, a representative of. managemen 
and a representative of the department 
industrial relations to assist in prepar- 
ing and conducting examinations for 
superintendents and placement personnel. 
. 3. Stabilization of Industry.—This mat- 
ter merits the most carefu! attention both 
from the standpoint of reducing involun- 
tary. idleness and irregular work and 
from the standpoint of busines: itself. 

' Industry, that. is,.management and 
labor in- cooperation, can best devise, de- 
velop, and adopt plans fc stabilizing in- 
dustry and employment within a plant 
or within an industry. ~ Government’s 
contribution in such work, at this time, is 
probably largely that of making’available 
information as to experiments and ac- 
complishments. In many plants manage- 
ment and labor do not have the oppor- 
tunity for, the experimentations necessary 
in such’ pioneer work but’. could profit 
from the experiences of .others. 

One 6f. the interesting industrial ex- 
periences during the World War was the 

fish. spirit, of some of the iar r 
keries in freely placing at the dis- 
posal’ of ‘the smaller plants the results 
of their laboratory tests and their prac- 
tical experience in using wheat flour 
substitutes.. Similar services ‘were’ ren- 
dered competitors in many lines of busi- 
ness at that time. 

This spirit of helpfulness is still alive 
and doubtless.can be enlisted in a cause 
as important, both from a humane and 
a ‘business’ standpoint, as is that of 
stabilizing industry and employment 
and thus relieving, as far as may be pos- 
sible, the waste and tragedy of jobless 
workers. * 

, Small Committee Urged 
It. is suggested that: a 

a. A permanent’.committee on stabili- 
zation: of industry and employment be 
created to advise with reference to the 
best methods of conducting a continuous 
study of plans of stabilizing industry 
and employment in Ohio and, ssible, 

ewhere. This committee ought ‘to he 

al] and to include both labor and man- 
it. 


en 
Brief reports. concerning plans 
emere bess stectiveny athe 
lustry and employm 
. ftom :time to time forthe: in- 
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cooperation in unit control, whether by 
voluntary agreement or by State en- 
forcement.” 

The function of this Federal agency 
has been purely fact finding and. educa- 
tional: The Oil Conservation. Board early 
declared that the major part of its task 
was to help the ‘industry “formulate the 
broader by-laws in the sense of conser- 
vation.” 

And ‘now,, after these five years of 
eventfol history in the oil industry, may 
I'size up the situation as I see it from 
the Washington point of view? 

First of all, and fundamental to a suc- 
cessful issue, I have observed in the in- 
dustry a gradual acceptance of technical 
opinion as the guide to executive action; 
and this.has at last led to some agree- 
ment as to what procedure offers most 
promise. 

Competition Raises Costs 


Analyzed in more detail, this: highly 
desirable progress has consisted in “self- 
restraint actuated by enlightened self- 
interest.” We see emerging the general 
desire of oil producers for efficiency in 
operation, which means low: costs and 
high recovery. As shown by facts pre- 
sented at this méeting, competition in 
drilling’ is in direct opposition to effi- 
ciency in oil production, in that such 
competition increases costs and, lowers 
recovery. : 

The only route to conservation of this 
natural resource and also of the capital 
and labor involved‘in making it available 
is through unit control, which substitutes 
cooperative, well planned action for com- 
petitive, unregulated ‘activity, forced by 
the individualism of @ small minority of 
landowners or perhaps by a single oper- 
ator. Or, in terms of actual experience, 
development of an oil field and its sub- 
sequent. operation under unit control 
means the substitution of majority rule 
for minority rule; yet the minority. en- 
joys to the full the resulting econoniic 
benefits. 

So far as it affects the public interest, 
unit operation of oil properties deserves 
unqualified approval. It means more gil 
from the same area over a longer period 
and at lower costs—that is practical 
conservation. It. means. underground 
storage of oii until it is needed for trans- 
portation to market—that is ordinary 
thrift, avoiding the large economic waste 
involved in-above-ground storagé. 

It:means an adjustment of supply to 
demand, rather than letting surplus sup- 
ply stimulate excessive demand—that is 
both good economics and _ long-range 
vision. You..may recall that President 
Coolidge in appointing. the Oil Conserva- 
tion Board said: “Overproduction in. it- 
self encourages cheapness, which in turn 
leads to wastefulness and disregard of 


essential values.” ’ 
Competitive Development 
Hinders Waste Reduction || 

If gas is considered along with. oil, the 
case in favor of unit operation becomes 
much stronger. Gas has now come into 
its. own, not only as a commodity of 
large value to the public and a by-prod- 
uct of large profit to the producer, but 
also what is. of even larger importance, 
as the most efficient agent in producing 
oil. The escape of gas is therefore a 
twofold waste. 

And. so it is that the new California 
gas law stands on good technology and 
good economics. That legislation was 
sorely needed in a State where in the 
later part of last year, although nearly 
1,000,000,000- feet of natural gas. a day 
was being utilized, as much was blown 
into the air as was used. In the Kettleman 
Hills in.the same months nearly twice 
—$—$—{——————— ay 


formation of industry—management and 
labor—and the. public in general. 

4. Extent and Cause of Unemployment. 
—Current information concerning the ex- 
tent and cause of unemployment..would 
encourage deliberate consideration of the 
problem of involuntary idleness. It, also, 
would avoid the necessity of relying upon 
estimatés which vary greatly and which 
are usually made only during the stress 
of serious unemployment. 

Considerable information is available 
concerning employment, but compara- 
tively few studies of unemployment have 
heen made. The popular opinion, which 
is quite contrary to the facts, seems to 
be that everyone is employed during so- 
called normal times. Only when a stage 
is reached where buying slackens; bills 
can no longer be met, payments on the 
little home are overdue, employment 
offices are crowded, and the charity 
organizations are swamped with families 
seeking relief, does the public seem to 
appreciate that people are unemployed, 
Such’ studies of unemployment as have 
been made irdicate that even in periods 
of normal tities the number of unem- 
ployed.is probably one-half or more than 
one-half that of periods of serious in- 
dustrial depression. During normal 
times, therefore, many wage earners and 
families suffer because of irregular em- 
Ls fa gh and business, too, loses becatuse 
of lack of stable incomes of such wage 
earners. The number of wage earners 
affected is merely smaller and. the loss 
to business less in normal times than in 
periods of depression. 

4 Reports to Be Published 

The Federal and the State governments 
cught to be expected to make available 
reasonably accurate current information 
on unemployment... No other agencies 
can command the facilities for collecting 
and campiling such data. Furthermore, 
information collected and compiled by 
such apramental agencies would be 
less subject to charge of bias. 

The United States Census will shortly 
collect data concerning unem mn 
but the facts probably will not be avail- 
eble for many months nor will the data 
again be secured by that agency. until 
another census period. 

It is believed to be sible to secure 
considerable current information con- 
cerning unemployment and, therefore, it 
igs suggested” that: 

a.-A permanent committee on statis- 
ties of unemployment and irre ty of 
employment be created to’ advise with 
reference to ways and means of c 
ing and compiling information on unem- 
ployment and irregularity of employ- 
ment in Ohio. j 

b. Brief reports of such compilations 
be: published from time to time during 
periods of normal industrial \conditions 
as well as during periods of industrial 
depression as an. aid in sulting oon 
structive planning in stabilizing industry 


a 


and employment. 


All Publie Works! director of Gedlogical ‘Survey Says Industry Has Made 
Progress in Cooperative Control of Output 


y 


as much was wasted as was used, and 
now the ratio is even worse. Here, in- 
deed, at present field prices, the gas with: 
its gasoline content’ is worth much more 
than even the high grade oil it brings 
to the surface. 

But prevention of such waste, which 
strikes at both the present and the fu- 
ture prosperity of California, is difficult 
if not well-nigh impossiblé under com- 
petitive development and operation of 
the old-fashioned type. 

A happy sign of the times is the pres- 
ent activity of an engineering commit- 
tee representing the operating com- 
panies at the Kettleman Hills. That 
committee, including several members 
of this institute, after study of unit 
plans: adopted: or proposed elsewhere, 
has presented two plans—one providing 
for centralized control and unit man- 
agement of the entire field, the other 
contingent’ upon full cooperation of the 
operators in allotting development and 
“holding production down to the min- 
imum ‘consistent with good practice.” 

The fact that the Kettleman Hills 
owners and operators face an’ injunction 
proceeding under the California gas law 
makes opportune this conservation move- 
ment, which was specifically provided for, 
in the field agreement of last July. As 
has been suggested by Secretary Wilbur 
to the chairman of this committee: “If 
a properly worked out plan can be made 
a part of the court action instead of hav- 
ing something arbitrarily put on, it will 
mean a great deal.” 

This idea of self-regulation by volun- 
tary cooperative action within the in- 
dustry has been stressed from. the | 
ginning by the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board. The determinations of equities 
among the. ‘owners and operators can 
best. be made. by themselves if only. the 
“intense individualists” can be made to 
see clearly that unrestrained individual 
action. threatens their own profits, In- 
solvency ‘is: a high price to pay for per- 





fect freedom of action. 
Program Advances 


Public Interests 

Moreover, the other phase of the ques- 
tion, the assurance that the public in- 
terest would benefit by. unit control, has: 
been fully discussed in the reports of the 
Federal Board. 

Even in an oil field potentially as large 
as the Kettleman Hills the possibility of 
monopolistic effects of widespread extent 
need not be feared, but any imagined un- 
due and harmful influence upon supply 
or price could and should be avoided, as 
was suggested to the' Board by Mr. 
Hughes as counsel of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, by bringing’ the volun- 
tary cooperation “always utidersappropri- 
ate and adequate governmental scrutiny.” 

The California law not only sanctions 
cooperation of producers, where nature 
has made the oil pool a unit, but in en- 
jointing waste’of ‘gas’ this new law prac- 

ically imposes some typeof unit control. 
There need be no fear that observance of 
natural and economic law is necessarily 
in violation of statutory law. 
The foregoing is the full text of an 
address by Director Smith Feb. 18 at 
'@ meeting in New York City of the 
American Institute; of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. 


Industries Adopting 
Simplified Practice 


Increased Profits Follow Re- 
duction in Diversity of Ar- 
ticles in Common Use 


[Continued from. Page 1.1 
horsepower, the equivalent of 40 slaves 
for each of us, is at work in the United 
States, a large portion @f which is elec- 
trical energy. bre: 

Simplification, standardization, ac- 
| countancy, wise purchasing, and intelli- 
gent management have all contributed to 
this achievement, just as they have done 
their. share in increasing our exports in 
electrical machinery, equipment, and 
supplies. a 

One. large railway has eliminated a 
total of 6,581 varieties of 23 different 
items in its stores stocks, ranging from 
the deletion of 6 varieties in one case, 
to 2,076 varieties in another case. In 
six years of scrapping, simplification and 
standardization, one other road elimi- 
nated 22,000 items, or 41 per cent, 
thereby reducing its inventory value $2,- 
515,000 or 75 per cent. 

Just’ as the automobile industry has 
applied simplification to minor parts, the 
farm equipment manufacturers to seats, 
and the produters of hosiery to con- 
tainers, just so has simplification been 
applied in many other fields. For in- 
stance, under the head of. mill supplies 
and shop equipment may be mentioned 
files and rasps, forged tools, plow bolts, 
sheet steel, chasers for self-opening die 
heads, and grinding wheels. The average 
reduction in variety is 59 per cent, rang- 
ing from 35 per cent in the case of plow 
bolts (from 1,500 to 840), to 85 per cent 
in the case of sheet steel (from 1,819 to 
263). 

Simplified practice’ is now being ap- 
lied to commercial documents, are- 
ouse receipts, stock delivery forms, etc., 

were formerly made up in a: thousand 
variations. ow there .is one standard 
form for each of these documents. 

In the same manner, bank checks, de- 
posit slips,.ete., were made in an infinite 
variety of sizes and dimensions. These 
also have been simplified to. a standard 
form. for each-one. It is just as sensible 
to have standard dimensions for bank 
mages as\for paper money. Invoice, in- 
quiry,) and purchase ‘order, forms have 
also been. simplified. 

In fact the “simplified invoice,” which 
is a consolidation of ‘the “national stand- 
ard” and the “uniform invoices,” is now 
before many of the large business organi- 
zations throughout the United States for 
adoption, and. exemplifies very nicely 
what can be gained for all interests when 
those same interests cooperate in accom- 
plishing a common end. 

The National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents is the “daddy” of this sim- 
plified practice recommendation, and 
while the program was first proposed in 
1925 and revised in 1927, the N. A. P. A. 
s still actively back of it. Because of the 
savings which the adoption of these 
standard forms offer industry, their in- 
creasing use is noticeable, 





Outlook for Industry 
And Labor Improved 


Conditions and Prospects in 


Maine, Indiana-:and Massa- 
chusetts Surveyed by State 
Administrators 


.. [Continued from Page 1.] 
April and from present indications com- 
mercial and domestic building will give 
fair é¢mployment during the . Summer 
and Fall months. 
.Unskilled Labor Unemployed 

There has as usual been much unem- 
ployment noted in the common labor 
market, owing to the closing down of 
building construction and seasonal oc- 
cupations.. The building projects at 
Bingham and at Bucksport have helped 
to alleviate this situation somewhat. 


The large woods operators, with one or 
two exceptions, are getting out a normal 
cut. This has kept the market clear of 
experienced woodsmen. There was a 
slight surplus during January, which 
comes each year at a period when the 
cutting is about completed and before the 
hauling and yarding commences, 

Scarcity of Woodsmen 

Interviews with proprietors of labor 
agencies during the week of Feb. 10, 
showed that in some instances since 
Feb. 1 there were not enough woodsmen 
to fill the orders as they came in. 

The general. outlook for the coming 
Summer is brighter than for the past 
few years. Several large projects in- 
volving millions of dollars will furnish 
work to the building trades and common 
labor; and, with a good season forecast 
in shipbuilding, granite and canning in- 
dustries and the large amounts to be ex- 
pended by the State in road and bridge 
construction work and extensions to pub- 
lic institutions, better employment con- 
ditions are indicated than 1928 or 1929 
offered. 


, State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Feb. 20. 


Unemployment soon will cease to be a 
pressing problem in Indiana, according 


to Governor Harry G. Leslie and Secre- 
tary of State Otto G._Fifield. 


emember 


‘Labor 


believes the present depression ' will 
cause former farm hands to return to 
the country. Mr. Fifield predicted that 
mills\and factories will be back on full- 
time schedules and will need all the help 
they can get, 
Farm Labor to Be Ample~ 

“In the last few years it has. been 
next to impossible to keep help on the 
farm,” Governor Leslie said. “But with 
the industrial depression in the cities, 
the boys will be coming back. They 
want to eat, and you-can’t eat the bright 
lights. % 

“When Spring work opens on the lan 
in March and April, I predict that there 
will no trouble at all to get help. To 
my mind, that is a healthy sign. ~ 

“It is the overcrowded cities which 
breed vice and decay. Let youth return 
to the so-called ‘wide open spaces,’ and 
it will be. good for them and the coun- 
try as a whole. 
| “When this takes place, the industrial 
depression will have served some useful 
purpose.” 

Steel Industry Active 

Steel, being a basic industry, is the 
best barometer for the trend of the times, 
| Secretary Fifield said in discussing a re- 
cent trip he made to Lake County, where 
steel plants are the leading industry. 

“One of the leading steel manufac- 
turers of the Ca'umet district told me 
thatyhis mills are already running full 
time,” Mr. Fifield said. “He feels that 
much of the Lake County unemployment 
is caused machines replacing men and 
not by any drop in demand for steel and 
steel products. 


b 


lem. It has been shown in the past that 
men displaced’ by machinery find em- 
ployment in new lines. 

“Another Lake County plant—and, for 
that matter, world leader in his line— 
predicted that Gary will be facing a 
housing shortage rather than an unem- 
ployment problem by midsummer. 





Commonwealth ‘of Massachusetts: | 
“ Boston, Feb. 20. 


“This presents but a temporary prob- | to 





Decreases in entployment in the build- | 


ing trades in January, 1930, as compared 
with December, 1929, were, much: less 
marked than were the corresponding de- 
creases between January, 1929, and De- 
cember, 1928, according. to a report is- 
sued by the department of labor and in- 
dustries. 


The report states that while there was 
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Tariff 


creases Adopted 
By Senate in Duties 
On Farm Products 


Higher Tariff Voted for 
Clover Seed and Oil Meal 
Cake; Schedule Is. Nearly 
Completed ‘ 

The Senate completed ‘nearly every in- 


dividual amendment to the agricultural 
section of the tariff bill (H. R. \2667), 


Feb. 20, clearing tne way to proceed with} 1 


the section on wines and spirits, which is 
short, and then the schedule on textiles. 

Numerous increases were written into 
the agricultural rates, though several 
attempts for higher duties with the pros- 
peet of obtaining thereby more benefits 
under the export debenture plan were de- 
feated. 

Rate on Oleo Oil Retained 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, be- 
gan the discussion by offering an amend- 
ment to increase the duty on oleo oil and 
oleo stearin from 1 cent to 37/10 cents 
and 4% cents a pound respectively, with 
& proviso that the rate shoyld not be less 
than 45 per cent ad valorem (par. 701). 
The amendment was rejected. 

Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wiscon- 
sin, obtained adoption of amendments to 
the paragraphs covering nuts (755-759) 
name ‘specifically “blanched” nuts 
under the rates carried in the bill. 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, goes an amendmetit for a 
duty of 1% cents a pound on kippered 
herring (par. 720). Under the House 
and Finance Committee bills this com- 
——————————————— SS gy 


cent in the corresponding. period one 
year ago. - 
‘Work Period Compared 
In man-hours worked, corresponding 
decreases were 15.1 per cent as compared 
with 32.3 per cent; and, in the amount 
paid in wages, the respective decreases 
were 13.6 and 33.6 per cent, the report 
says. : 
_ In a report on employment and earn- 
ings in representative manufacturing es- 
tablishments the department states that 
the number of wage earners employed in 
January, 1930, was 0.8 per.cent lower 





a decrease of 14.1 per cent in January than in December, 1929, and the aggre- 
this year, compared with the preceding | gate weekly earnings showed a decrease 
Governor Leslie stated orally that he month, there was a decrease of 28.6 per of 1.1 per cent. ’ 


when— 


. 


) 


wa 


modity bears 3 cents a pound, a rate 
which Senator Smoot ‘Rep.), of van, 
explained was equivalent: to the exist- 
ing duty. of 25 per cent ad valorem,. 
The amendment was rejected. 
Rates of 3 cefits a pound on/crude 
horseradish (par. 772) and 50 per cent: 
on the. prepared forms were adopted on 
motion of Senator Hawes (Dem.), of 
Missouri. The respective duties in the 
bill are 50 and 35 per cent. - 
_Senator Harrison (Dem.),. of Missis+ 
sippl, presented an am nent, which 
was adopted, for a duty of 10 cents a 


pound and 45 per cent ad valorem on 4%] 


prepared or preserved mushrooms (par. 

766). This was a reduction in the ad 

valorem rate from 60 to 45 per cent. 
Increase on Lard Rejected 

Senator Brookhart proposed: an’ in- 
crease on lard (par. 701), now.taxed at 
1 cent a pound, from the 3 cents carried 
in the bill to 4 cents. The amendment 
was defeated, 53 to 23. ~ 

The Senate adopted an amendment by 
Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, for a duty of 3 cents a pound on 
mustard seed (par. 779). The existing 
rate is 1 cent, while the bill provided for 
an increase to 2 cents. Senator Golds- 
borough (Rep.), of Maryland, attem 
unsuccessfully to have the 1-cent duty 
restored. 

An effort by Senator Copeland to ti 
crease the duty on vegetable extracts for 
soups (par. 773) from 35 per cent to 15 
cents a pound was defeated. 

Senator Frazier proposed a decrease in 
duty on biscuits, cakes, and baked arti- 
cles (par. 733) from 80 te 20 per cent, 
which was rejected. He said he would 
offer an amendment to put bread on the 
free list. ' 

Higher Levy Placed on Seeds 

In the paragraph on grass seeds (par. ; 
761), Senator Frazier obtained the oe 
tion of 2 cents a pound on crimson 
clover, and increase from 5 to 8 cents 
on alsike clover, and from 3 to 4 cents 
on sweet clover.' An increase from 2 to 
8 cants on timothy seed, offered by the 
North Dakota Senator, was rejected. ; 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
obtained the inclusion in the wheat para- 
graph (par. 729) of language placing 20 
per cent ad valorem on wheat not fit 
for human consumption. This is the 
same rate now carried under a basket 
clause, ered 

An amendment putting a rate of three- 
tenths of a cent a pound on all ve; 
oil and oil meal cake, not specially pro- 
vided for, which is now on the free list, 
was accepted on motion of Senator Con- 
nally (Dem.), of Texas. This is, the’ 
same duty now carried on soy bean oil 
and oil meal cake (par. 780). 
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SHAVING MUGS BORE THEIR OWNERS’ NAMES? 


EVEN the shaving of hogs has undergone vast 


changes since the day of the monogrammed 


or name-labeled shaving mug. 


In the early years of the packing industry 


the rémoval 
was by slow, 


scraping. It 


of bristles from hog carcasses 
tedious and most imperfect hand 


involved a great deal of effort 


é 


as well as labor cost. 


The first step toward the use of mechani- 


cal methods 


for this purpose was an upright 


scraping device equipped with flexible steel 


knives which scraped off the bristles as the 


hog carcass 


was pulled up through it. But 


this was still a comparatively crude method. 


Improvement followed improvement. “Do it 


better, quicker, migge economically,” is an 


ever-alive Armour and Company watchword. 


\ 


' Today huge machines, equipped with 


“slappers,” render Mr. Hog a tonsorial ser- 
vice that is art itself. Not only does this 


“Hog Polisher” make possible tremendous 


savings in labor costs; not only does it do a 
well-nigh perfect job of dehairing ... but the 
massaging action of the “slappers” estab- 


lishes a new standard for cleanliness and sani- 


tation in the skin treatment of 


pork products. 


Modern hog-scraping methods are just one 


of thousands of marks of the new Armour 


and Company. Down through 


the years since 


the shaving-mug days many changes, many 
improvements have lined the path of this 
ipacking industry piéneer. Collectively they 
have resulted in a vastly better service in a 


great every-day public need. 


tHe. NEW ano MODERN 


ARMOUR = COMPANY 


U.S.A. 
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ident d ruse 

ent an 

gress, 3 fixi ti of as- 
te coer et Ooenres, Posed Senate June 
7. 


, 1929. 
Title 4—Flag and Seal, Seat of 
Government, and the States 
H.R. 742. To prevent the desecration of 
the flag and insignia of the United States. 


ed House Feb. 5. 
rt R. 14.. To make the Star Spangled Ban- 


‘ner ‘the National Anthem of the United 


States. Reported to the House Feb. 6. 
H. R. 202. - Granting consent of Congress 
to compacts or agreements between States 


+ of Colorado and Wyoming with respect to 


division and apportionment of the waters 
of the North Platte River and other streams 


' in which such States are jointly interested. 
| Reported to House Feb, 10. 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government offi- 


cers and Employes 
s? 215. For adjustment of salaries of 


' civil service. Reported in Senate June 3, 


‘ on reor 


29. “ 
Zz J, Res, 53. To create a joint committee 
nization of ageneies for prohibi- 
tion enforcement. Passed Senate Dec. 16, 
1929. 
S. 471. Providing for a 44-hour week for 


* certain, Government employes. Reported to 


_ chief of naval operation<. 


Senate Dec. 20, 1929. 

8. 15. 
service retirement. 
6, 1930. 

H. R. 7405. To provide for « five-year con- 
struction and maintenance program for 
United States Bureau of. Fisheries. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 7. 

H. R. 7955. War Department appropria- 
tion bill, for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931. Passed by House Jan. 14. 

H. R. 7390. To authorize the appoint- 
ment of an assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation in the Department of the Interior. 
Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 5277. To eliminate the renewal of 
oath of office of Government employes under 
certain conditions. Passed House Jan. 20. 

H. R. 7414. For a uniform retirement date 
for authorized retirements of Federal per- 
sonnel, Passed House Jan. 20, 

H. R. 7933. To provide for an assistant 
Reported to 


Passed by Senate Jan. 


House Jan. 25. 

H. R. 5688. To authorize members of the 
Civil Service Commission and its duly au- 
thorized representatives to administer oaths 
of office. assed by House Feb. 3. 

H. R. 5713. Fixing the salaries of officers 
and members of the Metro 
force and fire department of the District 
of Columbia. Reported to House Feb. 4. 

H. R. 9437. To authorize a necessary in- 
crease in the White House police force. 
Reported to House Feb. 11. 

. J. Res. 142. For filing a vacancy on 
the board of regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution. Passed Senate Feb. 19. Pas- 
sage ordered reconsidered Feb. 20. 

S. 3449. To amend section 4404 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended by the act approved July 2, 1918, 
placing the supervising inspectors of the 
Steamboat Inspection Service under the 
classified civil service. Reported to Senate 
Feb. 20. 


Title 7—Agriculture 


S. 2322. Authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish certain addi- 
heel cotton statistics Passed Senate 
Jan. 11. , . 

S. 2328. Authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish certain addi- 
tional cotton statistics. Passed Senate 
dan. 11. 

2. 2: 
warehouse dct. 


1929. 

H. R. 2152. To promdte and develop the 
foreign agricultural service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Reported to House 
May 1, 1929. 

S. 412. To authorize the creation of or- 
ganized rural communities to demonstrate 


Reported to Mouse May 1, 


the benefits of planned settlement and su- | 


pervised rural development. Reported in 
Senate June 3, 1929. , 

S. J. Res, 49. To provide for the national 
defense by the creation of a corporation of 
the Government properties 
Muscle Shoals in the State of Alabama. 
ported in Senate May 29, 1929. 

Res. 73. For the relief of farmers 
in the area overflowed by the Rio Grande 
River in the State of New Mexico. Pass 
Senate Dec. 10, 1929. ; 

H. J. Res. 195. Requesting the President 
to invite governments in the Pan American 
Union to attend the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Agriculture and Forestry. Passed 
by House Feb. 3. 

S. 3030. Amending an act providing for 
further development of agricultural exten- 
sion work. Passed Senate Jan. 18. Reported 
to House Feb. 4. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


S. 51. To subject certain immigrants, born 
in the Western Hemisphere, to the quota 
under immigration laws. Reported to Sen- 
ate Feb. 18. 

S. 1278. Authorizing the issuance of cer- 
tificates of admission to aliens. Reported 
to Senate Feb. 18. Recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration Feb. 18. 


Title 10—Army 


S. 4. To regulate promotion in the Army. 
Passed Senate Miy 15, 1929. 

8. 2591. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the action at Tuscaloosa, Ala. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 11. 

8. 2592. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the siege of Blakely, Ala, Reported 
to Senate Jan. 11. 

8. 2593. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the battle of Burnt Corn, Ala. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 11. 

8. 2594. 
tion of the surrender of the forces com- 


Re- 


manded by Gen. Taylor to Gen. Canby at 


Citronelle, Ala. 
S. 2595. 


Reported to Senate Jan. 11. 


tion of the historic events which occurred | 


at Fort Williams, Ala. 
Jan. 11. 

8S. 2596. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the battle of Talladega, Ala. 
ported to Senate Jan. 11. 

8. 2597. 


at Fort Mitchell, Ala. 
Jan. 11, 
S. 2598. 


at Jackson Oak, Ala. 
dan, 11. 


S. 2599. To provide for the commemora- 


tion of the massacre at Fort Mims, Ala 
Poree to Senate Jan. 11. 
. 26 


eported to Senate Jan. 11. 


To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
Reported to Sen- 


at Fort Tombigbee, Ala. 
ate Jan. 11. 


8. 2602. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
Reported to 


at Fort Saint Stephens, Ala. 
vegnte Jan, 11. 


at Fort Stoddard, Ala. 
Jan. 11. 


8. 2608. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which yoet end 
\ 


at Fort Jackson (Fort Touloyse), Ala. 

ported to Senate Jan. 11. 
H. R. 707. Authorizin 

ppeetreetion at Fort 
e. 


eKinley, Portland 


Reported to House Jan. 15. 


S. 2587. Authorizing the Secretary of War | 


te loan tents and equipment for encamp 


ment of United Confederate Veterans at 


Biloxi, Miss, Reported to Senate Jan. 17. 
8. 8062 


star mothers to make pilgrimages to Eu 


1 cemeteries. Reported to Senate 


Amending acts concerning civil | 


To amend 10 sections of the | 


at and near | 


To provide for the commemora- | 


To provide for the commemora- | 


Reported to Senate | 


Re- 


To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
Reported to Senage 


To provide for the commemora- 


tion of the historic events which occurred 
Reported to Senate 


. To provide for the commemora- 
nee of the siege of Spanish Fort, Ala. 


. 2604. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
Reported to Senate | occupations, 


appropriation for 


Amending act to enable gold 


dar 
tes. 


settlers and entrymen 
in certain Indian wars, — 
Jan. 21. 


military service 
to Senate 


of |", R. 2366. Authoriz Secretary of War 
to convey a portion be the military reserva- 


‘ort McArth 
of Los les for purposes. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 24. : 

H.R. 2156. Autho the sale of all 
of the interest and ts of the United 
States of America in the Columbia Arsenal 
property, situated in the ninth civil dis- 
trict of Maury County, Tennessee, and pro- 
viding that the net fund be deposit in 
the military post construction fund, and 
for the repeal of Public Law No. 542, 70th 
Congress. Reported te House Jan. 29. 

H.R. $162. For restoration of Fort Mc- 
Henry, Maryland, and its permanent preser- 
vation as 3 national park and nd Ae na- 
tional memorial shrine as the birthplace of 
the Star Spangled Banner. Reported to 
House jan. 29. 

H,.R. 4138. To amend the act of Mar; 2, 
1929, entitled “An act to enable the mothers 
and widows of the deceased soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines of the American }forces 
now interred in the cemeteries of Europe 
to make a pigrimets to these cemeteries.” 
Reported to House Jan. 31. \ . 

| a R. 2824. To amend the act establishing 
a national military park at the battlefield of 
Fort Donelson, Tenn. Passed by House 

Feb. 3. Passed Senate Feb: 8. 

H. R. 2825. To amend the act establishing 

a national military park at the battlefield of 
Stones River, Tenn. Passed by House Feb. 3. 
H. R. 9154. For construction of a revet- 


tion at , Calit.,-to tthe City 


to House Feb. 3. 

H. R. 7272.. For paving Goverpment road 
across Fort Sill, Okla., military reservation. 
Reported to House Feb. 3. 

H. R. 1408. To provide for the study, in- 
vestigation and survey for commemorative 
purposes of the Bull Run and second Ma- 
nassas battle fields, in the State of Vir- 
ginia. Reported to House Feb, 12. 


1 


for repairs to old Fort San Carlos, Fla., 
and for the procurement and erection of a 
tablet or marker thereon. Reported to 
House Feb. .12. ; 

H. R. 6618. To provide for the study, in- 
vestigation and survey for commemorative 
purposes of the battle field of Chalmette, 
La. Reported to House Feb. 12. ‘ 

H. R. 2021. To authorize the establish- 
ment of boundary lines for the March Field 
Militery Reservation, Calif. Passed House 





eb. 17. 
H. R. 8805. To authorize the acquisition 
for military purposes of land in Montgom- 


ery County, Ala., as an addition to Max- | 


well Field. Passed House Feb. 17. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 


S. 2605. To amend section 9 of the Fed- 


litan_police | eral reserve act to permit State member | 


bank of the Federal reserve system to es- 


tablish or retain branches in foreign coun- | 
| tries or in dependencies .or insular p@sses- | 


i 


| sions of the United States. Reported to Sen- 
| ate Dec. 18, 1929. 

S. 2666. To amend section 6 and section 
|9 of the Fedb:al 1eserve act in order to facil- 
| itate the cancellation of Federal reserve 
| bank stock in certain eases where member 
| banks havé ceased to function. Reported to 
| Senate Des. 20. 

S. 684. To aisend section 9.0f the Federal 
Teserve act, as amended, to: authorize the 
Federal Reserve Board to waive notice to 


} 


| to withdraw from membership in a Federal 
| reserve bank. Reported in Senate Dec. 18, 


lowances of a colonel, Medical Corps, United 
States Army, or ef a captain, Medical Corps, 
pane = Nyy, ae aa aca r 
elow such ran issigned to duty physi- 

|eian to the White House. Reported 

| Senate Jan. 1, 1930. 

S. 3219. Discontinue coinage of $2.50 gold 
Pieces. Reported to Senate Jan. 21. 

H. J. Res. 245. Making additional appro- 
priation of $179,175 for services in the of- 
fice of the Treasurer of the United States 
in redeeming Federal reserve and national 


to 





eral reserve 4 Passed House Feb. 11. 
Passed Senate Feb. 11. Approved Feb. 17. 
Public Resolution No. 43. 

H. J. Res. 227. 
| Reserve Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, to con- 
| tract for and erect a Federal reserve branch 
building, Pittsburgh. Passed House Feb. 19. 

H. R. 8877. To amend section 9 of the 
Federal resetve law so that Federal reserve 
| bank stock held by member banks may be 
| canceled and proceeds paid to them or to 
their proper representatives. Passed by 
House Feb. 19. 

S, 544. Authorizing receivers of national 
banking associations to compromise share- 
| holders liability. Passed Senate Jan. 6. 
| Passed House Feb. 19. 
H. R. 6604. 
the Federal reserve bank law to provide 
means whereby Federal reserve bank stock 
held by such member banks may be canceled 
and the proceeds paid to them or to their 
| proper representatives. Passed 
|-Feb, 19. 
| H. R. 9688. Providing penalty for any 
person circulating false reports detrimental 
to a Federal reserve bank. Reported to 
| House Feb. 19. 


| Title 14—Coast Guard 


H. R. 8293. To’amend an act entitled “An 
act to readjust the commissioned personnel 
of the Coast Guard,” approved Mar. 2, 1929. 
Reported to House Jan. 16. 

H. R. 8687. To fix the rank and pay of 
the commandant of the Coast Guard. Re- 
ported to House Jan. 16. 

s. For the loan of a Coast Guard 
cutter to the City of Oakland, Calif. Passed 
Senate Jan. 23. 

H. R. 1018. To provide for establishment 
of a Goast Guard station at or near Grand 
Island, Mich. Passed House Feb, 17. 

H. R. 4899. To provide for construction 
of a vessel for the Coast Guard for rescue 
and assistance work on Lake Michigan. 
Passed House Feb 17. 


| Title 15—-Commerce and Trade 


H. R. 11. To protect trade mark owners, 
distribution of articles of standard quality 
| under a distinguishing trade mark, brand, 
Reported to House Jan. 27. 


Title 16—Conservation 


H. R. 6153. To authorize the President 
to appoint a committee to study and re- 
port on conservation and administration of 
the public domain. Passed House J: 24, 
Reported to Senate Feb. ‘0. 


} 
| 





}or name. 


adjustment of water right charges. 
House Feb. 3. 

H. R. 6130. To exempt the Custer Na- 
tional Forest from operation of the forest 
homestead law. Reported to House Feb. 4. 

S. 1959. For creation of game sanctuary 
in the Ocala National Forest, Fla. Re- 
| potted to Senate Feb. 12. 

S. 2908. Extending protection to Amer- 
ican eagle. Reported to Senate Feb. 12. 

8. 3135. Permitting Helena. S. Raskob 
to construct a dam across Robins Cove, 
Queen Annes County, Md. Reported to Sen- 
ate Feb. 13. , 


Title 18—Criminal Code and 


Criminal Proceduré 

H. R. 7412. To provide for diversification 
of employment ‘of Federal prisoners; for 
their training and schooling in trades and 
Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 7413. To amend the Federal pris- 
eners parole law, creating a single board of 
parole, of ae membefs appointive by the 
Attorney meral, to take over functions 
now exercised by the Attorney Genera! and 
existing boards of parole. Passed House 
| Jan. 22. ® f 

H. R. 7882. To reor,anize the administra- 
tion of Federal priscns, authorizing, Attor- 
ney General to care for Federal prisoners 
etc., amended. Passed’ House Jan. %2. 

H. R. 9641. To control the possession, sale. 
transfer and use of dangerous weapons in 
the District of Columbia, to provide penal- 
ties, and to prescribe rules of evidence. 
Reported to the House Feb. 17, 


Passel 
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_ $2179. To “allow credit to homestead 


ment wall at Fort. Moultrie, S.C. Reported | 


H. R. 4502. Authorizing an appropriation | 


1929. 
| S. 2515. Allowing the rank, pay, and al-j 


bank currency, reimbursable from the Fed- | 


Authorizing the Federal | 


Amending sections 6 and 9 of | 


H. R, 4291. To amend the 1926 act for| 
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of the two Houses of 


in the status of b are 


H. R. 699. To prevent fraud, deception, or 
improper practices in connection with busi- 
ness before the 
Reported to House Feb. 20. 


Title 19——Customs Duties 


H, R. 2667. To provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United 
States, and to protect American ‘Tabor. 
Passed House May 28, 1929. Reported in 
Senate, amended, Sept. 4, 1929. 


Title 21—Food and Drugs\ 


_ H.R. 730. Amending act of 1906 regard- 
ing manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous 
foods, Oe. medicines, and liquors. Re- 
ported use May 1, 1928. . 

S. 101. To authorize official tests to de- 
termine protei.. content of wheat. Passed 
Senate May 16, 1929. 

S. 108. ‘To license dealers of fruits and 
vegetables to prevent unfair practices. 
Passed Senate June 3, 1929, 

H.R. 8 To amen, an act entitl-? “An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale or 
transportaticn of adulterated or rn. sranded 
or poisonous or deletc.ious foods, Ccrugs, 
ne an” liquors.” Reported ©: House 
an. 14 


i 


United States Patent Office. | ® ; 


| 


! 


H. R. 8574. To transfer to the Attorney | ments to the Indians of the Pine Ridge In- 


General certain functions in the administra-|dian Reservation, <S. 


Dak. epo to 


tion of the national prohibition act, to cre- | House Feb. 12, 


ate a bureau of prohibition in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. ‘Passed House Feb. 8. 


T it le 28—Judicial Code and 
Judiciary 
S.90, Tomakepardons effective from date 
thereof of. I y par- 
donee. Reported in Senate June 14, 1929. 
S. 1645. To permit subpoenaing of wit- 
nesses. beyond 100-mile limit = court 
eported in Senate Sept. 28,.1929. 
S. J. Res. 77. Authorizing the closing of 
the Center Market,, District of Columbia, 
after June 30, 1930. Passed Senate Oct. 
31, 1929 
H. R. 970. To. amend section 6 of the 
act of May 28, 1896. Passed House Dee. 16, 


929. 

S. 486. To amend section 5153 of the 
revised statutes as amended. Reported to 
Senate Det. 19, 1929. ; 

H. R. 739. Permitting officers who take 
and approve official bonds to require the 
renewal of such bonds. Passed by House 
Dec. 16. , 

H. R. 968, Providing a ju.y commission 
for the District of Columbia, Passed by 
House Dec. 16. ‘ 2 

H. R. 969. Authorizing appointment by 
each United States circuit judge of a law 
clerk. Passed by House Dec, 16, 

H. R. 23. Extending the judicial power 
for the rendition of declaratory jadgments. 
Reported to House Dec. 21. 

H. R. 6807. Establishing two institutions 
for confinement of United States prisoners. 
Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 1198. Authorizing United States to 
be made party defendant in any suit or 





H. R. 6. Amendment of oleomargarine 
| law so as to include certgin mixtures and 
| compounds. 
ported to Senate Feb. 20. 


and Intercourse $ 


H. J. Res. 15. Mr. Porter, Pa. Providing | 
for a commission to-study and review the | 
policies of the United States in Haiti, with 
| authority for appropriation of $50,000 for | 
| “agenees. Reported to House Dec. 14, 1929. | 
| . J, Res. 20. To promote peace and to | 
}equalize the burdens and to minimize the 
ig of war. Reported in Senate Dec. 18, 
i . 


H. R. 9110... For reclassification of clerks 
|in the foreign service of tha United States 
| and their compensation. Reported to House 
| Jan. 29.° 
| |H. J. Res. 210. To authorize an appro- 
| priation for the expenses of official dele- 
|} gates to the fourth World’s Poultry Con- 
gress, to be held in England in 1930. 
| Reported to House Jarftapl. 

|. H.d. Res. 207. Authorizing an appropria- | 
tion to defray — of participation by 
| the Government of the United States in the | 
| Inter-American Congress of Rectors, Deans, | 
jand Educators in general, to be held at} 
Habana. Cuba, on Feb. 20, 1930. Passed 
House Feb. 3. Passed Senate Feb. 17. 








| H.J. Res. 229. Authorizing an approprie- | 
| tion to defray the expenses of participation 
by the Government of the United States in| 
the Inter-American Conference on Bibliog- | 
raphy to be held at Habana, Cuba, on Feb. 
26, 1930. Passed House Feb. 3. 

H. J. Res. 14. To provide for the annual 
contribution of the United States toward 
the support of the Central Bureau of the 
| International Map of the World on the 
Millionth Scale. Reported to House Feb. 6. 

R. 1970. Authorizing the payment of 
an indemnity to the’ British government on 
account of the death of Samuel Richardson, 

a British subject, alleged to have been| 
killed at Consuelo, Dominican Republic, by 
| United States mayines. Reported to House 
\Feb. 6. 
| H. J. Res. 


} 





205. To provide for expenses | 


State banks and trust companies of intention {of participation by the United States in the 


|International Fur Trade Exhibition and | 
|Congress to be held in Germany in 1930. 
| Passed House Feb. 17. | 

8S. J. Res. 40. Authorizing the President 
to extend invitations to foreign govern- 
ments to be represented at the International 
| Congress for the Blind to be held in New 
| York City in 1931. Passed Senate Dec. 18, 
1929. Passed House Feb. 17. 

H. J. Res. 223. To provide for the ex- | 
penses of participation by the United States | 
in the International Conference for the Codi- 
fication of International Law in 1930.| 
Passed House Feb. 17. 


Title 23—_Highways 


| 
H. R. 4021. To accept from the State of | 
|Montana grant of concurrent police juris- | 
| diction over the right: of way of the Rlack- 
| feet Highway, and over the rifhts of way of 
its connections with the Glacier National | 
| Park road system on the Blackfeet Indian 
[cor enen in Montana. Reported to House 
|} 7an. . | 
| H. R. 5616. Amending the Federal-aid 
}road act increasing the appropriation to 
| $125,000,000. Passed House Jan. 21, Passed 
Senate, amended Jan. 29. 

H. R. .7585. To authorize Federal aid 
construction of rural post roads, amend- 
ing the 1916 law te provide authority under | 


which Congress hereafter may appropriate | tional 


for construction of roads across the un- 

| reserved and unappropriated public lands. 

Reported to House Jan. 29. 

\ 8.1811. For study of highway from north- 
western’ United States to Alaska. Reported 
to Senate ‘eb. 7. 7 

| H, R. 8368. 


Columbia, Yukon Territory, and Alaska, in 
cooperation with Dominion of Canada; 
amended to reduce appropriation from $25,- 
| 000 to $10,000. Passed House Feb. 17. 

H. R. 8810. To provide for a traffie con- 
| nection between the highway bridge and the | 
|Mount Vernon memorial highway, and to | 
provide for a concession stand at the en- | 
trance to the George Washington estate. | 
| Reported to House Feb. 19. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, | 


and Cemeteries 
| §. 174 To establish branch of the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- | 
diers in the State of Florida. Passed Sen- | 
ate May 29, 1929, | 
| H.R. 410. To establish a hospital for de- | 
fective delinquents. Passed House Jan, 22. | 
R. 973. To remove age limits of per- 
sons who may be confined at.the United 
States Industrial Reformatory, Chillicothe, 
| Ohio. Passed House Jan. 22. 
H. R. 3313. ‘lo autho.sze the Secretary 


of War to acquire free of cost to the United | 


| States the Confederate Stockade Cemetery 

'on Johnstons Island, Sandusky Bay, Ohio. 

| Reported to House Jan. 25. 

| H, R. 6338. To authorize the construc- 
tion of a sanitary fireproof hospital at the 
national homes for disabled volunteer sol- 

| diers at Togus, Me. Passed House Feb. 17. 


| Title 25—Indians 


H. J. Res. 144. Authorizing use of tribal 
}moneys belonging to Fort Berthold Indians 
of North Dakota for certain purposes, Re- 
| ported to House Jan. 10, 

S. 320.° Authorizing reconstruction of a 
road in Wind River Indian Regervation, 
Wyo» Reported to Senate Jan. 16. 

S. J. Res. 30. Making an appropriation 
out of tribal funds of Fort Berthold Indians. 
Passed Senate Jan. 27. 

H. R, 155. Providing compensation for the 
Crow Indians for the Custer Battlefield Na- 
tional Cemetery. 
Reported to Senate Feb. 20. 

H. R. 4604. Providing for the recording 
of the Indian sign ianguage. Passed by 
House Feb. 3. Reported to Senate Feb. 13. 

H. R. 8476, To authorize a survey of cer- 





jians, New Mexico, and the issuance of pat- | 


ent therefor. Passed House Feb. 17. 
H. R. 5283. To declare valid the title to 
certain Indian lands. Passed House Feb. 17, 
H. R. 6131. Authorizing erection of a tab- 
let on battle site between Nez Perces In- 
dians and the command of Nelson A. Miles. 
° see House Feb. 3. Reported to Senate 
eb. 19. 


ee lands claimed by the Zuni Pueblo In- | 


Title 27—Intoxicating Liquors 


H. R. 3395. Authorizing the Commissioner 
of Prohibition to pay for information con- 
cerning violations of the narcotic laws of 
the United States. Passed House Jan. 20. 

8. 3344. Supplementing the national pro- 


Lin United States District Court of Oregon 
Passed by Héuse Feb. 6. Re- \ 


| Cantearing, 
a 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations ‘causes. 


| Revised Statutes so as to empower Federal 


| House Ja 


}sion of the Bureau of Investigation to be 
| known as the division of identification and 
| information, 


| of tit 
| reporters in United States courts and fix 
| House 
|court of condemnation, with 15 days’ pre- 


| (See. 592, Title 28,-U. S. Code), removing 
|the duty of United States judges to certify 


jer 
jJan. 22. 


| United States Code, as amended. 


Passed by House Feb. 3. | 


action commenced by the State of Oregon, 


for determining title to lands constituting 
eds of Malheur and Harney lakes, etc., and 
Federal jurisdiction over such 
ssed House Jan. 20. 

H. R. 5262. Amending section 829 of the 


courts to fix marshals’ fees and. expenses 
for keeping boats, vessels or other property 
attache oe in admiralty. Passed 
n. 20. 

H. R. 977. Establishing under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Justice a divi- 


Passed House Jan. 20. 

R. 3975. To amend secs. 726 and 727 
le 18, United States Code, with refer- 
ence to Federal probation officers, providing 
for their appointment by judges of United 
States original jurisdiction courts, except 
in the District of Columbia, and for their 
supervision by the Attorney General. 
Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 7587, To authorize appointment of 
their duties and Passed 
Jan. 22. ‘ 

H. R. 5259. To amend section 939. of the 
Revised Statutes, providing that ‘all vessels 
and merchandise condemned by Uftited States 
courts be auctioned off by officers of the 


compensation. 


vious notice of sale, and payment within 10 
days. Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R., 5285. To amend a part of section 1. 
act of May 27, 1908, chapter 200, as amended 


expense accounts of United States attorneys 
and assistant attorneys. Passed House 
Jan. 22. 

H. R. 7822. Amending section 2 and re- 
pealing section 3 of the 1925 act that au- 
thorized appointment of commissioners by 
the Court of Claims, ete., providing that the 
present three-year terms of the commis- 
sioners be extended without further legisla- 
tive authorization. Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 5258. To repeal section 144, Title II, 
act of Mar. 3, 1899, chapter 429, to leave to 
decision of the courts questions of severance 
in trials of felony. Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 5260. To amend section 366 of the 
Revised Statutes, providing for a change of” 
name of “assistants to the Attorney Gen- 


H. R. 9979. Making appropriations to-sup- 
ply urgent deficiéncies in certain appropria- 
tions for eaten! year ending June 30, 
1930, and r fiscal years, to provide 
urgent supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1930, and June 
30, 1931; Reported to House Feb. 17, 

S. 3498 ‘© authorize appropriation of 
$2,500 to aid the G. A. R. in Memorial Day 
exercises in District of Columbia. Passed 
Sepate Feb... 17, 

. R, 8881. To carry out the recommenda- 
tion of the President, in connection with the 
jate-claims agreement entered into pursuant 
to the settlement of war claims aet of 1928. 
Reported to House Feb. 17. 

H. R, 9142. To extend the jurisdiction of 
the arbiter under the. settlement of war 
claims act. to patents licensed to the United 
States pursuant to an obligation arising out 
of their sale by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian. Reported to House Feb. 17. 

S. J. Res. 109. Extending for two years 
the time within which American claimants 
may make aapitcetion for payment, under the 
settlement of war claims act of 1928, of 
wards of the Mixed Claims Commission and 
of the Tripartite Claims Commission. Passed 
Senate Dec. 18, 1929. eported to House 
Feb. 17, 1980. ‘ 

H. J. Res. 252. Providing for additional 
appropriations for the maintenance of the 
| Senate Office Building.. Passed House Feb. 
18. Passed Senate amended, Feb. 18. House 
agrees to Senate améndment, Feb. 18. 

H. R..3527. To/authorize credit in the 
disbursing accounts of certain officers of 
the Army of the United States for the set- 
tlement of individual claims approved by 
the War Department. Reported to House 
Feb. 18: cr 

H. R. 9991. To fix the salary of the Min- 
ister of Liberia. Reported to House Feb. 18. | 

S. 3398. Enabling. the George Washington | 
| Bicentennial Commission to carry out cer- | 
tain plans. , Passed Senate Feb. 8.. Passed 
House, amended, Feb. 18. Senate agreed to 
House amendments Feb. 19. 

S. 2093. For the relief of Alabama for 
damage to and destruction of roads and | 
bridges by floods in 1929. Passed ‘Senate | 
Jan. 17. Reported to House Feb, 19. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- | 
> gable Waters 


The following bridge bills have been re- | 
ported to the House: S. 2668, 2763 and H. R. 
5661, 8287, 8705, 8706, 8869, 8970, 8971, 8972, 
| 9038, 9141, 9f80, 9105, 9439, 9628. 

The following bridge bills have passed 
the House: S. 1909 and H. R. 5578, 6133, 
6337, 6844, 7007, 7260, 7566, 7580, 7631, 7635, 
7637, 7828; 7829, 7962, 7971, 8300, 7479, 238, 
5401, 2673, 5415, 8562, 6843, 8143, 8423. 

The following bridge bills have been re- 
ported to the Senate: S. 153, 2890, 180, 219, 
1073, 1188, 13837, 1578, 2504, 2719, 1187, 2565, 
2705, 1186, 1189, 379, 1268, 1744, 2114, 2491, 
2564, 2716, 3190, 3193. H. R. 2673, 5415, 
7497, 238, 5401, 6133, 6337, 6844, 7007, 7566, 
7580, 7631, 7829. 

The following bridge bills have passed 
the Senate: S. 2675, 2763, 2668, 3371, 1909; 
S. 3197, 5401, 875; H. R. 7635, 7637, 7497. 

The following bridge bills have passed 
both Houses and have been approved by 
the President: S. 967, 2086, 681. H. .R. 
3392, 3655, 7642, 6621, 7872, 7373. 

S. 3168. Amending the act for the con- 
struction of the Arlington Memorial Bridge. 
Passed Senate Jan. 27. 

The following bridge bills have been re- 
committed to the Committee on Commerce: 
S. 219, S. 379, S. 1073, S. 1186, S. 1188, 
S. 1189. 

H. R. 98 To authorize for the con- 
struction of €ertain bridges, to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the 
construction of other bridges over the navi- 
gable waters of the United States. Passed 
House Feb, 17. The following bridge bills, 
being included in the omnibus bridge bill 
H. R. 9806, were laid on the table: H. R. 
6817, 5623, 7408, 7409, 7965, 8165, 7255, 5622, 
8141, 8142% 8422, 8468, 8575, 9299, 8524. 

H. R. 4767. To authorize sale of an iron 
pier in Delaware Bay, near Lewes, Del. 





al” to the title “attorneys.” Passed House 


H, R. 5261. To authorize the destruction 


}of duplicate accounts and other papers in 
| Unit 
| Passed House Jan. 22. 


States district court clerks’ offices.. 
H. R. 5268. To amend section 1112, Code 
of Law for the District of Columbia. Passed 
House Jan. 22. 
H. R. 5266. To amend section 649, Reyised 


| Statutes, providing for waiver of trial& by 
| jury in district courts upon oral a 


well as 
written agreement of attorneys beth 
sides. Passed House Jan. 22. 

. 3371. Changes in the time and place of 
meeting of the district courts in Michigan. 
Passed Senate Feb. 4. 

H. R. 485. To amend section 180, title 28, 
Passed 
House Feb. 5. 

H. R. 7643. Establishing a term of the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Nevada at Las Vegas, Nev. 
Passed House Feb. 5. 

H. R, 980. To permit the United States to 
be made party defendant in certain cases. 
Passed House Feb. 5. 

H. R. 5411. For appointment of an addi- 
district judge for the District of 
Minnesota. Reported to the House Feb. 6. 

H. R. 7701. To authorize fraternal and 
benevolent corporations heretofore created 
by special act of Congress to divide and 
separate the insurance activities from the 
fraternal activities by an act of its supreme 


For a study regarding con- | legislative body, subject to the approval of 
House | struction of a highway connecting north- | the superintendent of insurdnce of the Dis- 
. west part of the United States with British |trict of 


Columbia. Reported to House 


Feb. 12. 


| Title 29——Labor 


S. 3249. To amend section 4578 of Revised 
Statutes respecting compensation of ves- 
sels for transporting seamen.* Reported to 
Senate Feb. 6. 


Title 31—Money and Finance_ 


H. R. 8960. Making an appropriation for 
the Departments of State and Justice and 
for the judiciary, and for the Departments 
of Commerce and Labor. Passed House 
Jan, 29. Reported to Senate, amended, 
Feb. 8. 

S. 5. Appropriating $7,500 for defraying 
expenses of the United States Marine Band 
at 39th annual reunion of the Confederate 
veterans at Charlotte, N.C. Passed Senate 


| Apr. 23, 1929. 


S. 2274. Mr. Smoot. To authorize the 
settlement of the indebtedness of the 
French Republic to the United States of 
America. Reported to Senate Dec. 5, 1929. 

H. R. 6564. Interior Department appro- 
priation bill. Passed House Dec. 11, 1929. 

H. R. 6120. Adding $230,000,000 addition 
to the Federai pbuilding program both in 


j}and outside of the District of Columbia. 
| Passed House Dec. 6, 1929. 


Reported to 
Senate, amended Jan. 31, 

H. J. Res. 247. Appropriating $50,000 for 
the President’s investigation-of conditions 
and United States policy in Haiti, Passed 
House, Feb. 11. Reported to Senate Feb, 11. 
(Erroneously reported passed by the Senate 
in issue of Feb. 13.) 

H. R. 6917. For the relief of certain 
newspapers for advertising services ren- 
dered the Public Health Service of the 
Treasury Department. Reported to House 
Jan. 14, 

H. R. 7244. To authorize appropriatton 
for Maxwell Field, Ala.; reported to House 
Jan. 22. ; 

H. R. 47. For the relief of the State of 
New York. Reported to House Feb. 1. 

H. R. 7491. Agricultural appropriation 
bill. Passed House Dec. 20, 1929. Reported 
|to Senate amended Feb. 4. 

H. R. 9546, Making appropriations for the 
independent offices of the Government. 
Passed House Feb. 15. 

S. J. Res. 134. Authorizing appropriation 
for delegation to fourth world poultry con- 
gress. Reported to Senate Feb. 6. 

S. J. Res. 137. For loans to farmers in 
crop-failure areas of Montana. Passed by 
the Senate Feb. 11. 

H. R. 8531. Treasury and Post Office De- 
partment supply bills. Passed House Jan. 
18. Reported to Senate Feb. 11. 

H. R, 233. To approve the action of the 
War Department in rendering relief to suf- 
ferers of the Mississippi River flood in 1927. 
Reported to House Feb. 11. 

8. J. Res. 117. For. the relief of farmers 
and fruit growers in the storm and flood 
stricken areas of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Vir- 





hibition act for thé District’ of Columbia. 
Reference changed from Judiciary to Dis- 
trict ef Columbia Jan. 29, 


| 


ginia. Passed Senate Jan, 17. Reported to 
House Feb. 12. 
H, R, 9306, To authorize:per capita pay- 


Passed House Feb. 17. 


Title 34-—Navy 


H. R. 1190. To regulate the distribution 
and ‘promotion of commissioned officers of 
the’ line of ‘the Navy; Reported to House 
Dec. 17. 

S. 549. To authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction of 
certain public works. Reported in Senate 
June 3, 1929. , ; 

S. 550. To regulate the distribution and 
promotion of commissioned officers of the 
line of the Navy. Reported in Senate June 
3, 1929. } 

S. 551. To regulate the distribution and 
promotion of commissioned officers of the 
Marine Corps. Reported in Senate June 3, 
1929, 

H. R. 1192. To authorize construction of 
shore public works of the Navy, approxi- 
mately $10,00C,000. Reported to House Dec. 
20, 1929. 

H: R. 7974. To regulate the distribution 
and promotion of commissioned officers of 
the Marine Corps. Reported to House Jan. 7. 

H. R. 1193. For relief of retired and trans- 
ferred members of the Naval Reserve forces 
and Marine Corps Reserve. Reported to 
House Jan. ” 

H. R. 6645. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to deliver to the Lions Club, 
Shelbyville, Tenn., the bell of any naval 
vessel in its custody, etc. Reported to 
House Jan. 25. 

H. R. 7391. To Rathorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to deliver to the State of North 
Carolina the silver service presented to the 
United States for the United States ship 
“North Carolina,” Repotted to House Feb. 17. 


Title 35—Patents 


H. R. 7964. Authorizing issuance of a 
fee patent for block 23 in the Town of Lac 
du Flambeau, Wis., in favor of local public 
school authorities, Passed House Feb. 4. 
Reported to House Feb. 13. 

S. 2657. Granting a renewal of patent 
No. 21053 relating to the badge of the 
Daughters of the, American Revolution 
Passed by Senate Jan. 9,.1930. Reported to 
House Feb. 8. 

H. R. 2828. To protect trade marks used 
in commerce, to authorize the registration 
of such trade marks. Reported to House 
Feb, 11. 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 

H. J. Res. 171. Providing for the observ- 
ance and commemoration of the one hun- 
dred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Battle of the Monongahela, and establish- 
ing a commission to be known as the United 
States Battle of the Monongahela commis- 
sion. Reported to House Jan, 28. 

S. 2814. To authorize the erection of a 
suitable statue of Maj. Gen. George W. Goe- 
hals within the Canal Zone. Reported to 

enate Feb. 3. 

S. J. Res. 93. To provide for a monument 
to Maj. Gen. William Crawford Gorges, late 
Surgeon General of the United States Army. 
Reported to Senate Feb. .1. . 

Res; 95. Authorizing the erection of 
a memorial building to commemorate the 
winning of the Oregon couritry for the 
United States. Reported to Senate Feb. 1. 

H. R..+7881. Authorizing a monument to 
the deceased chiefs of ‘the. Cheyenne River 
Sioux tribe of Indians, Paésed by the House 


eb. 3. 

H. R. 4849. For purchase of a bronze bust 
of the late Lt. James Melville Gilliss, U. 8. 
N., to be presented to the Chilean national 
observatory. Passed by House Feb. 3. 

H. R. 6151. Authorizing the Secretary of 
War to assume control of the monument to 
the soldiers who fell in the Battle of New 
Orleans. Passed House Feb. 3. 

H, R. 8527.. To amend the act enabling 
gold star mothers visit European ceme- 
teries. Passed Houst - eb. 17. 


Title 37—Pay and Allowances 
(Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geo-, 
detic Survey, and Publie 


Health Service) 


H. R. 1194. Lo amend the 1916 naval ap- 
propriatior act, regarding appointment of 
pay clerks, and acting pay clerks. Reported 
to House Jan. 7, j 

H, R. 5693, Providing for.retired pay for 
certain members of the former Life Savin 
(Service equivalent to retired pay grante 
to members of the Coast Gua ] Passed 








House Feb, 17. 7 


Ban! Cc | 
Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 


H, R. 7960. Granting’ pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children: of soldiers and 
ors Som! said nee. Saag a. 10, 
po. to Senate, amended, Jan. 27, 

H. R. 8570. To amend the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924. Reported to House 
~~ 15. j . 

- 968. Grantin 
regular soldiers and sailors and authorizing 
acceptance of War and Navy. Department 
records for disabilityg Re 
Jan. 27, . 

S. 476. Granting pensions andvimérease 
of pensions to certain soldiers, sailo) 
nurses of the War with Spain, the 
pine Insurrection, or the China Relief Ex- 
pedition, Reported to Senate Jan. 27. 

S. 1298. To ingrease pensions to certain 
maimed veterans who have lost limbs. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 27. 

S, 477., Equalizi t 
soldiers of the Civil War and their 
Reported to Sefiate Jan. 27 


Title 39—Postal Service 


widows. 


8. 1418. Amending the act making appro- str 
priations for services of Post Office Depart- at 


ment relating to statements of ownership 
of newspapers. Reported to Senate Jan. 25. 
H. R, 5669. To authorize the Postmaster 
General te charge a fee for inquiries made 
for patrons concerning registered, insured, 
or collect-on-delivery mail, and for ‘postal 
money orders. Reported to House Feb. 5. 
H.R. 8569. To authorize the Postmaster 
General to issue additional receipts or cer- 
tificates of mailing to senders of any class 
of mail matter and to fix the fees charge- 
able therefor. Reported to House Feb. 5. 
H.,R. 8650. To authorize the Postmaster 


General to charge for services rendered in| 


disposing of undelivered mail in those cases 
where it is considered proper for the Postal 
Service to dispose of such mail by sale or to 
dispose of collect-on-delivery mail without 
collection of the collect-on-delivery charges 
or for a greater or less amount than stated 
when mailed. Reported to House Feb. &. 

H. R. 7395. To exten! to Government 
postal cards the provision for defacing. the 
stamps on Government-stamped envelopes by 
mailers. Reported to House Feb. 5, 


H. R,,1234. To authorize the Postmaster 
General to impose demurrage charge on un- 
delivered collect-on-delivery parcels. Re- 
ported to House Feb. 5. 


Title 40— Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


H. R, 26. To acquire, establish and de- 
velop Geo Washjngton memorial park- 
way alone Potemae iver from Mount Ver- 
non and Fort Washington to Great Falls, 
and to acquire lands in District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland and Virginia required for 
the seamensies park, parkway and play- 
round system, of the National Capital. 
assed House Jan, 30. 


S. 2400. To regulate height, exterior, de- 
sigfi, and construction of private and semi- 
public buildings in certain areas of the 
rae Capital. Reported to Senate Dec. 
19, 1929. 


S. 3048. To establish a national hydraulic 
laboratory at the Bureau of Standards. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 27. 

H. R. 8372. To provide for the construc- 
tion and equipment of an annex to the Li- 
es wt Congress.. Reported to House 

an. 28. 


S. J. Res. 130. Directing Federal Power 
Commission to stop issuing permits on proj- 
ects relating to the Columbia River qonmne 
further investigation. Passed Senate Jan. 31. 

612 To amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the construction of 
certain*public buildings,” approved May 25, 
1926 (44 Stat. 630); the act entitled “An 
act to amend section 5 of the act entitled 
‘An act to provide for the construction of 
certain public buildings,’ approved May 
25, 1926,” dated Feb. 24, 1928 (45 Stat. 137); 
and the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire 
certain land within the District of Colum- 
bia to be used as. space for public build- 
ings,” approved Jan. 13, 1928 (45 Stat. 51). 
Passed House Dec. 16. Reported to Senate, 
amended, Jan. 31. 

H. R. 2902. aang 
ernment property acquire 
site in Binghamton, N. Y. 
House Feb. 3. 

H. R. 7997. Authorizing the purchase of 
additional land for the Bureau of Standards, 
ee of Commerce. Passed by House 

eb. 3. 

S. 1487. Authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to permit tHe erection of a building 
for use as a residence for the Protestant 
chaplain at the National Leper Home at Car- 
ville, La. Passed Senate Jan. 18. Reported 
to House Feb. 5. » . 

H. R. 2161. To convey to the City of Wal- 
tham, Mass., certain Government land for 
street purposes. Reported to House Feb. 5. 

H. R. 7768. To provide for the sale of the 
old postoffice and courthouse building and 
a at Syracuse, N. Y. Reported to House 

eb, 5. 

H. R. 8918. Authorizing conveyance to the 
City of Trenton, N. J., of title to a portion 
of the site of the present Federal building in 
that city. Reported to House Feb. 5. 

H. R. 9407. To amend the act of Congress 
approved May 29, 1928, authorizing the Sec- 
realy of the Treasury to accept title to cer- 
tain real estate subject to a reservation of 
mineral rights in favor of the Blackfeet 
Tribe of Indians. Reported to House Feb. 5. 

H. R. 8156. To change the cost limit for 
construction of Coast Guard Academy. 
peels House Feb. 8. Reported to Senate 

eb. 6. 

H. R. 7988. To authorize the construc- 
tion of a memorial building at Champoeg, 
Oreg. Reported to House Feb. 19. ° 

H. R. 8578. To sell the present post of- 
fice site and byilding at Dover, Del, Re- 
ported to Hous@ Feb. 19. 

H. R, 9324. ‘o dedicate for street pur- 
poses @ portion of the old post office site at 
Wichita, Kans. Reported to House Feb. 19. 

8. J. Res. 77! Providing for closing of 
Center Market in Washington, D. C., in con- 
nection wita new public building program. 
Passed Senate Dec. 12. Reported to House 
Feb. 20. 

H. R: 6121. To authorize the maintenance 
of central warehouses in national parks and 
national monuments and authorizing appro- 
priation for purchase of supplies and ma- 
terials to be kept in those warehouses. Re- 
ported to House Feb. 20. ~ 

(S, 3448.) To amend the act of Feb. 21, 
1929, entitled “an act to authorize the pur- 
chase by the Secretary of Commerce of a 
site; and the construction and equipment 
of a building thereon, for use as a con- 
stant frequency monitoring radio station. 
Reported to Senate Feb, 20. 


Title 42—The Public Health 


S. 3167. To coordinate the public health 
activities of the Government. Reported to 
Senate Jan. 20. 

8. 1171. To establish a national institute 
of health and a system of fellowships in 
the institute. Reported to Senate Jan. 18. 

H. R. 8807. To provide for coordination 
of the public health activities of the Gov- 
ernment, etc. Reported to the House 
Jan. 28. 

H. R. 9235. 
Service to provide medical service in 
eral prisons. Passed House Feb, 5. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


8. 846. To authorize the phe A of 
Commerce to convey to the State of Mich- 
igan for park purposes the Cheboygan 
Lighthouse Reservation, Michigan. Passed 
Sepete Dec. 18. Reported to the House 
Feb. 7. 

H. R. 4818. Extending the time for home- 
stea: entries on Cheyenne River and 
Standing Rock Indian reservations. Re- 
ported to House Jan, 10. 

H. R. 156. Authorizing the disposal of 

public land classified as temporarily or per- 
manently unproductive on Federa’ irrigation 
projects. Passed House Jan. 20. 
. R, 8296. To amend the act of May 25, 
1926, entitled “An act to adjust water-right 
charges; to grant certain other relief on 
the Federal irrigation projects. Passed 
House Jan. 20. 

S. 498. Granting certain public lands to 
the State of New Mex’ for use of Eastern 
New Mexico Norma School. Reported to 
Senate Jan. 17, 

H. R. 5178, Ratifying and confirming the 
title of the State of Minnesota end its 
grantees to certain lands patented to it by 


the sale of Gov- 
for a post office 
Passed by the 


Authorizing Public Health 
Fed- 


sail: | Title 


pensions to ‘certain |’ 
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~ONLY ARE 
OMMENT 


BY THE UNITED ie Dang 
Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Of- 
ficers and Employes 


S. J. Res. 142. Mr. Smoot. For filling a 
increased pensions’ to |vacancy on: the Beard, of Reghnté of the 


Smithsonian Institution; Committee of the 
Whole. . 


to Senate | Title 7—Agriculturé 


S. 8652, Mr. Wheeler. To amend sec- 


‘and ‘tion 4 of the grain futures dct; Agriculture 
ilip- | and Forestry. 


Title 19—Customs Duties 


S. 3625. Mr. Baird. To remit the duty 
on a carillon of bells imported for Grace 
Church, Plainfield, N. J.; Finance. 


Citle 33——Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 
S. 3638. Mr. Goff. To extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
uction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
or near_New Martinsville, W. Va.; Com- 
merce. 


Title 42—The Public Health 


S. 3639. Mr. Copeland. To provide for 

operation with the several States and ter- 
ritories in the care, treatment, and re- 
habilitation <«f crippled children; Comy 
merce. 


= 


_—————————— 
the United States of America. Reported to 
House Jan. 17. 

S. 2173. To abolish the Papago Saguaro 
National Monument, Arizona, to provide for 
the disposition of certain lands therein for 
park and recreational uses. Reported to 
Senate Jan. 21. 

S. J. Res..56. To amend section 2 of the 

of Feb. 25, 1927, for the Rio Grande 
project. Reported to Senate Jan. 21. 

S. 1203. Authorizing Secretary of the In- 
terior to convey certain lands to Douglas 
County, Oreg., for park purposes. Reported 
to Senate Jan. 21. 

S. 64. For Secretary of War to acquire 
‘and in Utah. .'assed Senate Jan. 22. 

H. R. 3311. To authorize the acquisition 
of certain tidelands for sewer purposes 
at Fort Lewis, Wash. Reported to House 
Jan. 24, 

H.-R. 1186. Relating to the determination 
of the size of farm units in desert reclama- 
tions. Reported to House Feb, 1. 

H. R. 3568. To amend the act establishin 
boundaries for the Yellowstone Nationa 
Park. Passed by House Feb. 3. 

H. R, 6591. Authorizing the Secretary of 
War to grant. to the town of Winthrop, 
Mass., a perpetual right of way over such 
land of the Fort Banks Military Reserva- 
tion as is necessary for the purpose of 
widening Revere Street to a width of 60 
feet). Reported to House Feb. 11. 

S.}2864. For relief of certain lessees of 
ublic lands in the State of Wyoming. 

eported to Senate Feb. 17. 

H. R. 5672. To abolish the Papago 
Saguaro National Monument, Arizona, to 
provide for disposition of certain lands 
therein for park and recreational uses. 
Passed House, amended, Feb. 17. 

H. R. 6874. To authorize exchanges of 
land: with owners of private-land holdings 
within the Petrified Forest National Monu- 
ment, Arizona, Passed House Feb. 17. 

H. R. 6123. To allow-credit to homestead 
settlers and entrymen for military service 
in certain Indian wars. Passed House 
Feb, 17. ; 

H. R. 8154. For lease of oil.or gas &. 
posits in or wher lands embraced in-rail- 
road or other rights of way acquired under 
any Federal law whether a base fee or mere 
easement, whenever the Secretary of the 
Interior shall deem it consistent with the 
public interest. Passed House Feb. 17. 

H, R. 9562. To authorize an appropriation 
for purchasing 20 acres of addition to the 
Hot Springs reserve on the Shoshone or 
Wind River Indian Reservation, Wyoming. 
Reported to the House Feb. 13. 

H. R. 736. To authorize the cession to the 
City of New York of land on: the northerly 
side of New Dorp:Lane in exchange for: per- 
mission, to connect. Miller Field with the said 
city’s public’ sewer system, Passed House & 
Feb. 17, 

H. R. 4810. Yo add certain lands to the 
Helena National Forest in Montana. Re- 
ported to House Feb. 18. 

H. R. 6809. To exempt from cancellation 
certain desert tand entries in Riverside 
County, Calif. Reported to House Feb. 19. 

H. R. 8418. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to dispose, by sale, of certain 
public land in Florida. Reported to House 
Feb. 19. 

R. R. 9183. To provide for exercise of sole 
and exclusive jurisdiction by the United 
States over the Hawaii National Park in 
Hawaii. Reported to House Feb. 20, 

H. R. 6586. For confirmation of the title 
of certain purchasers from the State of 
Louisiana of lands formerly included in the 
Live Oak Naval Reserve on Navy Commis-~ 
sioners Island, in Saint Mary Parish, La., 
now abandoned. Reported to House Feb. 20. 

S. 34131. To authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to make engineering and eco- 
nomic investigations and studies of condi- 
tions in Palo. Verde and Cibola Valleys and 
vicinity on the Colorado River. Reported to 
Senate Feb. 20. 


’ 


| Title 44—Public Printing and 





Documents 

S. 1312. To amend acts regulating print- 
ing and distribution of the Congressiona 
Record. Passed Senate June 4, 1929. Re- 
ported to House Dec. 18, 1929, » 

H. R. 972. Bringing up to date the Scott 
and Beaman Index to the Federal Statutes, 
Passed by House Dec. 16. 

H, J. Res, 179. Providing for the printing 
of 320,000 copies of a special report on cat- 
tle diseases. Passed House Feb. 3. 
Title 46—Shipping 

S. 941. To amend the act entitled “An act 
to regulate interstate transportation of 
blaék bass,” approved May 20, 1926. Re- 
ported to Senate Jan. 11, 19380. : 

H. R. 7998) To amend subsection (d) of 
section 11 of the merchant marine act * 
June 5, 1920, as amended by section 301 o 
the merchant marine act of May 22, 1928. 
Reported to House Feb. 8, 

H,. R. 8361. To further develop an Amer- 
ican merchant marine, to assure its per- 
manence in the transportation: of the for- 
eign trade of the United States. Reported 
to House Feb. 8. 

H. J. Res. 197. To authorize the purchase 
of a motor lifeboat, with its equipment and 
necessary spare parts, from foreign life sav- 
ing services. Reported to Senate Feb. 20. — 


Title 48—tTerritories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 

S. 168. To provide for a biennial appoint- 
ment of a Board »f Visitors to inspect and 
report upon the government and conditions 
in the Philippine Islands. Reported in Sen- 
ate May 16. 1929, 

H. R, 8559. To authorize the incorpora 
town of Cordova, Alaska, to issue bonds for 
the construction of a trunk sewer system. 
Passed House Feb, 17. 

' H. R. 7830. To amend section 5 of the 
act providing a government for the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. Passed House Feb. 17. 

H. R, 4289. To approve act No. 55 ofthe 
session laws of 1929 of. the Territory of 
Hawaii, Passed House Feb. 17. 

H, R. 4656. To amend the Hawaiian or- 
ganic act. Passed House Feb, 17 

H. R. 7984. To approve act no. d9 of the 
session laws of 1929 of the Territory of 
Hawaii. Passed House Feb. 17. 

H. R. 8294. To amend the act of Con- 
gress approved June 28, 1921, authorizin 
the acquisition by the United States o 
fishery ‘rights in Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
Passed House Feb..17. 


Title 49—Transportation 


S. 571. To permit court review of deci- 
sions under section 204, trangportation 
1920, of short-line railroads. Reported in 
Senate May 31, ' ‘ 

H. R. 119. To prohibit the sending and 
receipt of stolen property through interstate, J» 
and foreign commerce, Passed House Feb/5. 

S. 962. To amend and reenact subdivisic 
(a) of section 209 of the transportation a¢t, 
1929. Reported to Senate Feb. 10. ao 

H. J. Res. 197. To authorize the purchasd 
of a motor lifeboat with its equipment and 
necessary spare parts. from foreign lifes 
saving service, Passed House Feb, 17,' 


/ 
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_ Duplications 


Index and Digest 
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SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
S Library-Index and File Cards, and filed. for reference. 


plete design is put in circulation or of- 
tered to the public in any printed form. 
That is to say, printed manufacturers’ 
catalogues circulated throughout the 
trade containing illustrations of designs 
are “printed. publications.”. Imperial 
Glass Co. v. Heisey &.Co., 294 Fed. 267; 
Jockmus v, Leviton, 28 F (2d) 612. But 
no such printed matter is shown to have 
been so offered prior to the latter part 
of 1921, that is, less than two years be- 
fore plaintiff applied for his patent. A 
folder entitled “The Broadside” which 
was a specimen sheet showing examples 
of all of the sizes of each of the three 
fonts, namely, Cooper Old Style, Cooper 
Black and Cooper Italic, with price quo- 
tations, was issued to the public in 1924 
by Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, type 
founders, of Chicago, with whom Mr. 
Cooper had arranged for the production 
of his fonts. 

There is no evidence that this circular 
was issued prior to that year and the 
court must assume as correct, in the 
absence of definite contradiction, the 
statement of Mr. Murray, general man- 
ag of Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
that no public announcement respecting 


Originality in Font of Type Is Held 


“Injunction Against 
To Justify Granting of Design Patent 


Unfair Duplication 


_ Of Product Granted 


Elimination of Misleading The District Court for the District 
Features in Presentation 


of Maryland, in considering three ap- 
For Sale of Inhalant Is Or. plications for design patents for type 
dered by Court 


Calendar of the 
| Court of Customs and 
Pateht Appeals 


Assignment of patent appeals for the ses- 
sion commencing Mar: 3: 

Mar. 3.—No. 2197, ex parte Edmand; 2252, 
2253, ex parte Sharp; 2256, ex parte Prawal- 
sky; 2284, 2285, ex parte Moulton. 

Mar. 4.—No. 2258, Thorn v. Just; 2259, 2260, 
2261, 2262, ex parte Vreeland; 2264, Harlan 
v. Bregman. 

Mar. 5.—No. 2278, ex parte Urban; 2257, 
Weitzel v, Lacy; 2265, Panhandle Oil Corp. 
v. Societe Anonyme; 2268, ex parte Taylor, 
2269, ex parte -Carlton. 

Mar. 6.—No. 2266, ex parte Schneider; 
2277, ex parte Walter; 2270, Harrison v. 
Cadwell. 

Mar. 7.—No. 2271, ex parte Andrews; 2272, 
Martocello v. Kobash; 2294, ex parte Marto- 
cello; 2274, 2207, ex parte Lawson. 

Mar. 10.~No. 2279, ex parte Shonnard; 
2267, Lalanne v. Arnold & Co.; 2275, Martus 
& Becker y. Heise; 2276, ex parte Krichbaum; 
2286, ex parte McConnell» 

Mar. 11.—No, 2241, Hamilton Brown Shoe 


| Evidence Fails to Show Previous Publication or Use Suffi- 


% cient to Constitute Anticipation 


pearance of the entire font. For com- 
mercial purposes this may doubtless be 
true but the statutory requirements are 
fonts, found one of the three, an ,| more exacting. -As plaintiff well points 
application for a font of type styled ‘ | out, the type founders’ catalogue or ad- 
“Cooper Black,” to meet the require- jvertising sheet may show only a part 
ments, and a decree ordering the / of the entire font, but nevertheless the 
patent on*this application to issue | entire font exists and a prospective pur- 
was rendered. As to the other two, ‘chaser may see it in its entirety by ap- 
applications for fonts styled “Cooper | plying to the manufacturer or his agent. 
Old Style” and “Cooper Italic,” the. | For example, as has been pointed out, 
court held that it was without juris- |the word “Asbestone” supplies the 
diction since no appeal from rejec- | printer with the capital letter “A” but 
tion by the Commissioner of Patents | with no more capital letters. It supplies 
i had been taken. him, to be sure, with a few small let- 
under the labe! of “Vapex” which was Publication of the full text of®the _| ers, but these cannot be used in any re- 
adopted and used prior to the use by the’ opinion in the case—Oswald Cooper | lation to other letters than their rela- 
defendant of its labels, the District Court; v. Thomas E. Robertson, Commis- | tion to “Asbestone.” At least if they are, 


Unfair Competiton 


Unfair Competition—Imitation of Labels and Dress of Goods— 

Where plaintiff sold inhalant as “Vapex” and defendant sold inhalant is’ 
“Inhalex” or “Halex” and advertisements. cartons, bottles and directions 
were scarcely distinguishatle from plaintiff’s, there was unfair com: 
and injunction will require defendant to eliminate all features which are rea- 
sonably calculated to enable defendant’s preparation to be passed off as plain- 
tiff’s product.—Thomas Kerfoot & Co. v. Blackman & Blackman, Inc., et al. 
(D. C., S. D. N. Y.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3577, Feb. 21, 1930. 


Unfair Competition—General Principles— 

When defendants selected a name for their preparation, they should have 
kept far enough away from plaintiff’s trade mark to avoid all possible con- «| 
fusion.—Thomas Kerfoot & Co. v. Blackman & Bleckman, Inc., et al. (D. 
C., S. D. N. Y.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3577, Feb. 21, 1930. ; j 


Unfair Competition—Jurisdiction of Court— 


New York, N. Y.—The subsequent sale 
of an inhalant under the trad:,names of | 
“Inhalex” or “Halex,” contained in car- 
tons and bottles similar to plaintiff’s and 
also giving directions for use scarcely dis- | 
tinguishable from the directions of the | 
plaintiff, constitutes unfai. competition 
with sale by the plaintiff of an inhalant 





h 


*~ for the Southern District of New York 
has held. 

The court stated that the defendant 
would be restrained from the use of its 
trade names, and that an _ injunction 
would issue compelling the elimination of 
all features which-are reasonably calcu- 
lated to enable the defendant’s prepara- 
tion to be confused as the product of the 
plaintiff, if the defendant does not elimi- 
nate these features. 

No injunction would be granted, the 
court said, if the plaintiff advertises that 
its inhalant is a germicide, which claim, 
the court states it understands, is no 
longer actively made as an aid to the 
sale of the inhalant. 


’ Tuomas Kerroot & Co., LIMITED, 


v. ; 
BLACKMAN & BLACKMAN, INC.,.ET AL. 
District Court, SD. New York. 
Equity No. 51-20. 
Mocx & Buu, for plaintiff; GusTAV 
Drews, for defendants. 
Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 27, 1930 
Knox, District .Judge—lIf plaintiff’s 
right to relief depended solely upon the 
_ validity of its registered trade mark, 
¥ “Vapex,” it is not improbable that the 
court wduld hesitate to issue a prelimi- 
nary injunction directed to the acts of 
the defendants which are said to infringe 
plaintiff’s mark. Such acts, however, are 
claimed to constitute unfair competition 
with complainant’s trade. As there is 
diversity of citizenship between the 
parties, and since the amount in contro- 


| 
{ 
sioner of Patents, was begun in the .| 
issue of Feb. 19, and concludes as | 

follows: 

What the plaintiff here seeks to pro-| 
cur a patent for is not the design rep- 
resented by the 77 characters—letters 
and numerals — embraced in his 
font of type when printed upon 
|paper, but for any design which! 
will be embodied by those let-| 
ters and numerals in any of their 
combinations when applied to the metal 
blocks constituting a font of type., In 
short, we must regard the design as a 
thing apart from the type, that is as 
the completed work of he designer, as 
something which the printer chooses in 
order to please his customers. 

The designer makes his design for the 
manufacturer of type who pays for it as 
a design. The Commissioner argues that 
in manufacturers’ type catalogues which 
display the largest style of advertise- 
ment types, only a few letters are 
usually shown because these are deemed 
[eer to indicate to the trade the ap- 
0 ne en anne nneneneteee te oem! = 


tablished and from which defendants 
hoped to profit unfairly. That wish 
should effectively be frustrated in so far 
as defendants have not already put-—it 
aside. By this is meant that since the 
controversy has arisen, defendants have 
changed the shape, of the bottle in which 
this inhalant is marketed. The ghange 
in such respect will be regarded as suffi- 
cient. The printed figure of a woman 
suffering from a cold which appears on 





the harmony, and 


prevented from so doing. 
Inventive Requirement 
For Design Is Slight 


Turning next to the second test which 
must be applied to the Cooper Black 
design, namely, the test of whether its 
appearance as a design in its entirety 
is distinctive, it follows from what has 
already been said that the Cooper Black 
Enough 
has been said to clearly demonstrate that 


design meets this requirement. 


the Cooper design considered as 


whole is not disclosed by any of the 
prior art. None 
of them discloses a complete font of type 
As was said 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit in Dominick & Haff v. R. | 
Wallace & Son Mfg. Co., supra, page 224: 

The policy which protects a design is akin 
to that which protects the works of an 
artist, a sculptor or a photographer by copy- 
It requires but little invention, in 


references of the 


but merely parts of fonts. 


right. 
the sense above referred to, to paint 


pleasing picture, and yet the picture is pro- 
it exhibits the personal 
characteristics of the artist, and because it 


tected, because 


is his. So with a design. 


And, in Ashley y. Weeks-Neuman Co., 


supra, by the same court, page 901: 


The fact that each separate element in 


scheme of Cooper 
Black is destroyed. Perhaps some other 
| words besides “Asbestone” may be made 
up from the few letters in that word, 
but if we seek to supply all the upper 
and lower case letters of the alphabet 
for universal use, we are immediately 


Co. v. Wolf Sons Co.; 2345, Heekin Co. v. 
Lawrenceburg, etc.; 2254, 2255, Three In One 
Oil Co. v. Burton-Dixie ees 2295, Cheek- 
Neal Coffee Co. v. Hal Dick Mfg. Co. 

Mar. 12.—No. 2283, Anderson et al v. 
Noack; 2287, ex parte Crowell; 2289, ex parte 
Banner; 2290, ex parte White; 2292, Lasker 
v. Hollerith. 

Mar. 13.—No. 2293, Patterson Co. v. Mal- 
comb; - 22738, ex parte Husted; 2282, Sun- 
maid Raisin, ete., v. American Grocer Co.; 
2298, ex parte Gibson; 2300, Chicago Pneu- 
matic v. Black & Decker. 

Mar. 14.—No. 2306, ex parte Lawson; 2301, 
ex parte Dennison Mfg. Co.; 2299, Gleason v. 
Dosch et al.; 2302, Lorenz v. Pleukharp et al.; 
2296, Williams Oil-O-Matic v. Butler Co. 


page 312: “We recognize that in aes- 
thetics there are no standards and that 
the design need not please such sensibili- 
a|ties as we may personally chance to 
possess.” 

,Having thus concluded that the Cooper 
Black design fot a font of type is in 
fact a “new,” “original” and “orna- 
mental” design in the sense that it has 
not been anticipated by the ‘prior art 
through anything disclosed by the refer- 
ences cited, we may now properly turn 
to a consideration of whether there has 
been any other prior publication or use 
of this font of type such as to constitute 
aja bar to plaintiff’s right to a patent. 

By the express language of the stat- 
ute there are thrée separate conditions. 
proof of the existence of any one of 
which is a complete bar to the granting 
of the patent here sought, even though 
the other requisites of the statute may be 
fulfilled: (1) Knowledge or use of plain- 








Cooper Black or in fact any o7 the 


Cooper family of type, occurred prior | 


to August or September, 1921. It is 
true that in two of the other exhibits 
‘introduced in evidence by plaintiff, gen- 
eral statements are made which, if stand- 
ing alone, would indicate that Cooper 


Black was offered to the public by the) 


printing trade-as early as 1920. That 
is to say, in the August, 1924, number 
of The Inland Printer, in that magazine’s 
department entitled “Job Composition,” 
there appeared an article entitled “Popu- 
lar Types—Their Origin and Use. No. 


| 11—The Oswald Cooper Faces,” in which 


the following. statement is to be found: 


,“Cooper’s types, founde@ by Barnhart 


Bros. & Spindler, are the Cooper Old 
Style brought out in 1919; the Black in 
1920 and the Cooper Italic, which has only 
recently been cast.” Likewise in “Amer- 
ican Type Design in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury” by Douglas C. MecMurtrie, pub- 
lished by Robert Ballou in Chicago in 
1924, there is to be found on page 57, 
a specimen of Cooper Black with this 
explanatory statement: » “Some adver- 
tisers require exceptionally bold and 
black types. Personally, I do not see 
the necessity for them even to obtain 


smashing display. Of that kind of type,! 


however, Cooper Black, a type of the vin- 





Since there is diversity of citizenship and amount in controversy exceeds 
$8,000 court can approach case from angle of unfair competition.—Thomas 
Kerfoot & Co. v. Blackman & Blackman, Inc., et al. (D. C., 8. D. N. ¥.j— 


IV U. S. Daily, 3577, Feb. 21, 1930. 


Unfair Competition—General Principles— 
While plaintiff falsely advertises that its inhalant 


is a disinfectant no 


injunction against unfair competition may issue; but if such claim is no longer 
actively made as an aid in its sale the injunction may issue.—Thomas Ker-' 


foot & Co. v. Blackman & Blackman, Inc., et al. 


U. S. Daily, 3577, Feb. 21, 1930. 


tage of 1920, is a good example.” These 
statements, if standing alone, might be 
conclusive but the court is unwilliar to 
adopt them in the face of what must be 


assumed to be the more authentic and | 


therefore the more réliable statement 
of Mr. Murray, the type founder whom 
Cooper, employed to manufacture and 
promote his design. 


It is true there is no definite state- 
ment from Cooper as to. exactly when 
he understood Cooper Black was first 
made accessible to the public, but we 
have from Mr. Murray the following, in 
answer to the question as to when he 
began putting the Cooper type faces on 
the market, which is to be taken as 
conclusivé: 

“In the latter part of 1921; about August 
or September, 1921, we began putting out 





(D. 'C., 8S. D. N. ¥.)—IV 


the first pieces of advertising matter show- 
ing Cooper Old Style. The type founding 
on these faces took considerable time and 
although the Cooper Old Style was the first 
design finished, we held that up to some 
extent in order that it might go out to the 
public at about the same time as the Cooper 
Black series, for which advertising matter 
soon followed. The Italic came out some 
time later, as its design was not completed 
until about 1923. 


Lastly, what has just been said with 


respect to prior publication answers the 
question of prior public use or sale, 
there being no evidence that such 6c- 
curred more than two years prior te 
plaintiff’s application. Therefore, re«ort 
to this argument as a ‘tatutory bar 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


defendant’s later cartons is also a step 
in the right direction, but neither of 
these changes is quite enough. 

Some of the printed matter, together 
with its placement, is still open to ob- 


oo ae : idered 
jection. The words, “The powerful. in- | *%.r<°: . 
halant used in the’ treatment of head | Thirdly, we now come to a considera- 


tr S rape ~~ | tion of the question as to whether the 
colds” is too lose to plaintiff’s inscrip- |Cooper Black design is ornamental 


tion appearing on the face of its carton, ! ~+,): : 
hi “ e : ’\ within the meaning of the statute, that 
which reads, “A powerful inhalant gen- | is to say, whether it embraces Bhar 


erally indicated in the treatment of head | mentary aesthetic appeal. The Court of 


colds.” It were much better if defend- * tad . : 

str should "ay derget sy fom sac Abbe he Distt of Colanti a 

2 ee Ps — a pgckage oe hence desirable for advertising purposes, 
ging am closely aS 1¢' 18! but that does not meet the requirements 


believed will pass muster. In this~con- ” * 
: of the statute.” We can not agree with 
nection, reference. may be had to the) this conclusion because it is quite evi- 


change in name of defendants’ prepara- : ; 
tion. Since the ‘first argument on the | den} Som ine Wikis ted eiooreneace 
cee Inhialex” has been changed to | that the Cooper Black has a rudimentary 
th aes f This ae do. i's Worse | aesthetic appeal. They state that the 
an: before. and the use of bot In-| type has the highest artistic merit and 
halex” and Halex will be restrained. In | that page. advertisements composed in 
short, defendants, will be required, under | this type are strikingly beautiful and 
pain of the peralties of injunction, to pleasing. As was said. by Judge Rand in 
creek all sotame Nerting to do with}, GC, White v. Morton E. Converse & 
.e dressing and marking of its inhalant | s Co. : ; j 
which properly may be said to be unfair Sas, She FOUN, § Ente. Rape whiee Ene 


a patented design was old does not negative 
invention which may reside in the manner 
in which they are assembled since it is 
the design as a whole and the impression 
it makes on the eye which must be eon- 


versy exceeds the sum of $3,000, exclu- 
sive of interest and costs, the court is 
entitled to approach the case from this 
angle. Having done so, J am satisfied 
that plaintiff should be afforded protec- 
tien. ° 
' The papers before me clearly estab- 
ish the popularity of the inhalant known 
as “Vapex.” Whether it possesses all of 
the curative virtues whieh are ascribed 
to it may be en to question. 
This is particulrrly ‘true of the claim 
that it is germicide in the real ‘sense of 
the word. But such claim, I understand, 
is no longer actively made as an aid in 
the sale of the inhalant. If this under- 
standing is not in accord with the fact, 
* no present relief will be given until the 
product -eeases:to ‘be advertised asa 
germicide: With this reservation, I shall 
proceed to.a brief sum.iary of my rea- 
sons for finding the defendant. guilty of 
acts of unfair competition. 
Extensive Market Created | 
Plaintiff’s preparation, either as a re- 
sult of its virtues, or in consequence of 
widely distributed and expensive adver- 
tising, has met with favor upon the part 


tiff’s- design by others in this country 
before the plaintiff invented it; (2) de- 
scription of it in a printed publication in 
this or a foreign country before plaintiff 
invented it or more than two years be- 
fore he applied for. the present patent; 
}and (3) public use or sale in this coun- 
try for more than two years prior to 
such application. 

Considering the above in the order 
stated, there is no evidence, nor in fact is 
there any claim, that the Cooper Black 
design was known or used in such man- 
ner as to be accessible to the public, (for 
that is the interpretation to be place 
upon the phrase of the statute “not 
known or used by others”) prior to the 
time when Cooper invented this style of 
type, mamely, some 10 or 12 years be- 
fore he made application for the patent. 

Passing to the second question, namely, 
whether the design has been described 
in a printed publication in this or a for- 
eign country before Cooper, invented it 
or more than two years-before he ap- 
plied. for the present patent, the evi- 
dence does not disclose such publication 
unless we treat the publication of the 





Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 


Ly 


of a great number of persons... This is 
instanced by the fact that sales of 600,- 
000 bottles of the inhalant in the year 
1928 increased to 1,500,000 bottles in a 
little over 11 months of 1929, and by the 
apparent circumstance that numerous in- 
fringers have flocked to "arvest the field 
of profit that was tilled and planted by 
the efforts and expenditures of plaintiff. 
Even defendants protest the presence of 
a competing preparation known as “In- 
halit,” asserting it to be an infringement 
of “Inhalex,” which they prepare and 
market. All of this is persuasive evi- 
dence that plaintiff is possessed of a 
property right of considerable value. If 
such value is to be taken away or dimin- 
ished by those who wish to supply the 
*public’s demand for inhalants in the 
treatment of colds and kindred ailments, 
the object must be accomrlisheu by com- 
petitive. efforts that can be denomi- 
nated as “fair.” Such description can- 
& not he applied to the acts of defend- 
. ants as of the time at which the bill 
of complaint was filed. When defendants 
selected a name for their preparation, 
they should have kept far,enough away 
from Vapex to avoid all possible con- 
fusion.. Northam Warren Corp. v. Uni- 
versal Co., 18 Fed. (2d) 774. Instead 
of doing so, they chose the word “In- 
halex” as a means of identification of 
their products) They marketed it in a 
-bottle and carton hardly distinguishable 
from those employed by plaintiff. In 
carrying on the similarity, they adopted 
so much of plaintiff’s phraseology of 
description and directive matter as to 
indicate to the careless purchaser that 
“Inhalex” was, in fact, “Vapex.” 
Similarities Shown 

As an example of this, attention may. 
be directed to the similarity of the 
directions given for the use of the two 
preparations, and printed on thé outside 
of the respective pasteboard containers: 

Plaintiff’s Directions 

Place a drop or two of Vapex in the cen- 
ter of a folded handkerchief. Breathe the 
vapor with deep inhalations through the 
nose. The more frequently Vapex is in- 
haled the sooner it will give relief. At 
night place a drop or two at each end of 
the pillow. The strength of the vapor in- 

/ creases for several hours. A single ap- 
aa retains its strength about eight 
ours. 

Defendants’ Directions 

Place one or two drops of Inhalex in the 
center of a folded handkerchief. Breathe 
the vapor with deep inhalations through 
the nose. At night place a drop or two of 
Inhalex at each end of the pillow. The 
strength of the vapor increases for several 
hours. Inhalex retains strength for about 
10 hours. Keep bottle tightly corked. 

On one side of _plaintiff’s container, 
the word, “Vapex” appears in large black 
letters. printed on a white back-ground, 
At the left the following inscription in 
script type is shown: 

A drop on your handkerchief, 

A drop on your pillow. 

The corresponding. side of defendants’ 
container contains the word, “Inhalex,” 

rinted in black capital type on a white 

ckground. At the right of the word, 
may be seen the inscription in smal 
black letters: ¢ 

Use a drop on your handkerchief and a 


rop on your pillow. 
: Changes Required 
on 


Various other similarities of like char- 
acter are to be found. e obvious pur- 
pone, ‘of the use of all of them was to 

raffic in a trade which plaintiff had es- 


sa ~ 


to plaintiff’s trade rights, and which are 
reasonably calculated to enable defend- | 
ant’s preparation to be passed off as 
plaintiff’s product. See Cellucotton Co. 
v. Hospital Co., Vol. 16, Trade-Mark Re- 
porter, 71. 

Bond fixed at $2,000. 


The weekly summary of patent 
suits filed will be found today on 
page 8. 








Index and Digest 


iN State Court Decisions 
SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Kentucky—Insurance—Notice and Proof of Loss—Waiver—Implied Waiver— 
Acts and ‘Conduct of Agent or Insurer— 

Where the wife of an insured, acting for him, was assured after the loss 
by the agent of the insurer that he would look after and negotiate a settle- 
ment of the claim under the'policy and he subsequently told her the insurer’s 
adjuster was “looking after the loss,” and matters so ran along for five 
months without any requirement fer proof of logs and without any objection to 
the settlement of the claim on any such ground, held: Such assurances con- 
stitute a waiver of proof of loss as a condition precedent to the filing of an 
action to recover on the policy.—Aetna Insurance Co. v. Weekley. (Ky. Ct. 
of Appls.)—IV U,. S. Daily, 3579, Feb. 21, 1930. 


Kentucky—Insurance—Actions on Policies—Instructions—W aiver— 

_ What facts are necessafy to create a waiver of proof of loss under an 
insurance policy is a question of law; but, whether such facts were or wére 
not true, if denied, is a question to be determined by the jury under proper 
instructions, and an instruction that does not submit what facts would con- 
stitute a waiver is lacking in legal requirement;—Aetna Insurance Co. v. 
Weekley. (Ky. Ct. of Appls.)\—IV U. S. Daily, 3579, Feb. 21, 1930, 


Kentucky—Insurance—Avoidance of Policy for Breach of Condition—Mat- 
ter Relating to Property Insured—Incumbrances—Judgment Directing Sale— 
Change of Interest— 

Where a judgment was rendered by a court directing the’ sale of the in- 
sured property to satisfy liens, and the property was advertized for sale 
pursuant to that judgment, but before the advertised day of sale a fire 
occurred and destroyed the insured buildings, held: The judgment directing 
the sale did not ipso facto work a “change of interest” of the insured in and 
to the property so as to forfeit the policy under one of its provisions 
against such change.—Aetna Insvtrance Co. v. Weekley. (Ky. Ct. of Appls.)— 
IV U.S. Daily, 3579, Feb. 21, 1930. 


Kentucky—Insurance—A voidance of Policy for Misrepresentation or Fraud— 
Matter Relating to Property Insured—Incumbrances—Duty to Disclose 
Pending Action for Liens— 

Under an insurance policy providing that “This policy being based upon 
the mutual good faith of the parties hereto, it is understood and agreed 
that any fraud or attempted fraud or false swearing by the insured or per- 
son or persons authorized to represent the insured. affecting any matter 
relative to this insurance of the subjects thereof. whether before or after the 
loss or damage, shall cause a forfeiture by the insured of all claims against 
this company and be a complete relinquishment to any right of recovery 
for loss or damage under this entire policy,” there is no duty imposed on the 
insured to disclose to the company that, at the time of the issuance of the 
policy, an action to enforce liens on the property was then pending.—Aetna 


spensnaes Co, v. Weekley. (Ky. Ct. of Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily, 8579, Feb. 


Montana—Bailment—Nature of Relation—Distinguished from Other. Rela- 
tleno-Ralation Between Grain Producers and Warehousemen and Track- 
juvers— 

The relation between grain producers and warehousemen is usually that of 
bailor and bailee, the title remaining in the owner placing his grain in storage 
and failure to deliver or pay constituting conversion; while the relation be- 
tween the grain producer and a tracktuyer is usually that of seller and 
purchaser, and if the seller is willing to sell on credit, he stands in no 
different position than the seller of any other commodity and must look 
to his contract for the collection of his debt.—American Surety Co. of N. Y. 
v. Butler et al. (Mont. Sup, €t.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3565, Feb. 20, 1930. 


Statutes—Construction and Operation—Legislative Construction— 

While legislative construction of a former act is persuasive, it will be dis- 
regarded by thé courts when it is not, in their judgment, a correct ex- 
-position of the original act.—American Suréty Co. of 9N, Y. v. Butler et al. 
(Mont. Sup, Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3565, Feb. 20, 1930, 4 





lumbia purports to rely in its decision, 


| various advertisements containing not all 
}of the type but merely fragments of it 
as a publication of the font design as a 
whole. This, however, we are not per- 
mitted to do as has been seen from 
the decisions already referred to. 
There is no doubt that each of the 
| words “asbestone,” “clean cut,” “your 
| Printer” and “Butler Paper” were pub- 
lished more than two years prior to the 
filing of plaintiff’s original application 
which was on May 23, 1923. It also 
appears that many other examples in 
various publications throughout the 
United States, of similar or greater age, 
are to be found embodying Cooper Black. 
But the court is of the opinion that none 
of the items of prior publication to which 
its attention has been directed can be 
considered publication of the design 
within the contemplation of the statute 
since each one shows at most a mere 
fragment of the entire design. 

It is true that publication contemplated 


by the statute takes place if the com- 
O_O 


Cases Are Advanced 
By Supreme Court 


Early Dates Set for Hearings 
In 10 Actions 


| A number of cases have been ad- 
| vanced and assigned for oral argument 
iby the Supreme Court of the United 
| States ahead of other cases on the regu- 
lar call. These cases were advanced 
either on motion of counsel or at the 
| direction of the court because they in- 
volve important questions or because of 
the desirability of an early decision. 

A list of the advanced cases together 
with the date set for hearing follows: 


No. 588.—Johnson. et al. v. State Highway 
Commission of South Carolina. On ap- 
peal from ths South Carolina Supreme 
Court. Advanced and. assigned for Feb. 24. 
.-No, 499.—Crawford, etc., et al. v. Su- 
perior Court of the State of California in 
and for the County of Mendocino et al. 
On appeal from the California Supreme 
Court. Advanced and assigned for Feb. 24. 

No. 53.—Patton et al. v. United States. 
On certificate from the Cireuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Cireuit. Advanced 
and assigned for Feb. 24. 

No. 99.—Commissioner of Internal Reve- 

nue v. Earl. On a writ of certiorari to the 

Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit, Advanced and assigned for Mar. 3. 

No. | 16.—Original.—Commonwealth of 
Kentucky v. State of Indiana et al. Bill 
in equity, Assigned for Mar. 3. 

No, 440.—Qhio Oil Co. v. Conway. On 
appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Louisiana, Advanced 
and assigned for Mar. 3. 

No. 548.—-United States v. Worley et al. 
On certificate from the Circuit Court of 
Anneals for the Eighth Circuit, and 

No, 468.—Jack v. United States, On 
a writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for. the Tenth Circuit. Nos. 548 
and 463, advanced and assigned to be 

}| argued as one case on Mar. 3. 

No. 509\—United States v. Unuzeuta. On 
appeal from the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Nebraska. Advanced and sssicned 
for Mar. 10. 

Nos. 7-11-12 --State of Wisconsin et al. 
v. State of Illinois et al.; State of Michi- 
gan et al. v. San.e, snd State of New York 
v. Same, Arguments to be heard on ex- 
age ‘to the Special Master’s report on 

ar, . 





nobody would sit in 


CTUALLY, his case was so bad that 
even when the car was crowded, the 
seat beside his was vacant. People simply 


wouldn’t sit next to him. And he 
wondered why he didn’t get anywhere, 
socially or in business. 


Do you Offend? Probably 


The only one who doesn’t realize that he 
or she has halitosis (unpleasant breath) 
is the victim. Social ostracism follows. 
Don’t fool yourself that you are always 
free of halitosis. That is folly. Surveys 
show 1 person out of 3 is a victim—due 
to the fact that the mouth is the constant 
scene of germ activities, f 
some of which result in 
bad breath. 


Don’t take a 
chance 
_ Keep yourself ever free 


Halitosis spares nobody. 


COOLS while you 

shave and the coolness 

lingers! Listerine 
Suavine Cream 


of halitosis by the systematic and fre- 
quent use of full strength Listerine as a 
mouth wash. 


Though safe and pleasant; full strength 
Listerine is an active germicide* which 
immediately attacks the cause of odors, 
and then, being a powerful deodorant, 
destroys the odors themselves. 


Keep Listerine handy and use it before 
any engagement, that you may appear at 
your best. Our free Book of Etiquette 
may interest you. Address, Dept. H-9, 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., 


SA *Within 15 seconds Lis- 
terine kills a total of 
200,000,000 of theviru- 
lent Staphylococcus 
Aureus (pus) and 
Bacillus Typhosus 
(typhoid) germs. 


. end it with | ) 


. The Safe Antiseptic 


a 
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Legislation Si National Défense 


Advocated by Dr. Laidler at Hearing} At 


Federal Department to Administer Care Urged Cooperative Institute 
At Age Pension Bill Discussion tic 
Laying of Plans for Forming 


re : : [Continued from, Page 1.] 
_ Show Previous lica- when they become too old to bear their | of the firms replying ’to.the association’s Inter-American Associa- 
” tion to Further Education 


‘ 4 ufficient to| arms in the laboring army. estionnaire admitted a_hiri age 
‘3 Hoa on Use ° A bill (H. R. 1199) which was intro-| limit which ranged from 25 years to 75 d 
~’ Anticipate Propose 


’ 


* “‘Aurmoatzsn: STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
Pustiskep ‘WirHouT CoMMENT BY ‘THE 


Ul 


aie: ee 


* 


riginality of Font 
To Give Patentability creaion of 


Evidence Is Held to Fail to 


w 5 rY : s my AS 4 ay 
Topical Survey of Federal Government | N ew Books Received , 


Havana to,Discuss va 


Steamships Inspected to Protect. || Library_of Congress, 
Lives of Passengers and Crews || “cscs, Fietin’ nooks in tor 
ng eign languages, official’ documents 

is at end of last line. > 


Adequate Safety Equipment and Proper Personnel and 
_ Navigation Required by Federal Service 


Nimzowitsch, Aron. My system; a chess 
treatise, Ly >. .; English version by 


attention of the Committee by the author,, The problem. is becoming accentuated Philip Hereford. 302 p., illus, N. Y., 


duced by Mr. Sirovich, was called to the | years. 


i [Continued from Page 7.] 

must also fail. It is true, as we have 
seen, that there is no reason to make a 
different rule with respect to the patent- 
ability of a design and of a mechanical 
device. Nor does the question whether 
the use-of an invention is public or pri- 
vate, depend upon the number of times 
it is used, or upon the number of per- 
sons to whom its use is known. 

If an. inventor having made his, de- 
vice or design, gives or sells it-to an- 
other without restriction for use by him 
or injunction of secrecy, and it is so 
used, such use is public even though it, 
and knowledge of it, may be confined to 
one person. We further recognize that 
the use may be public, although :on- 
cealed by the nature o: the invention it- 
self, and further that the use of a single 
specimen, even in a factory and in the 
presence only of the employes, may be 

‘ public. Such use, however, is to be dis- 
tinguished from one which even though 
to public view, is made in good 

faith solely to test the qualities of in- 
vention, that is, for experimental pur- 
es_only. Eggbert v. Lippmann, 104 

. S. 333; Root v, Third Ave. R. R. Co., 
146 U. S. 210; A. Schraders’ Sons, Inc., 
v. Wein Sales Corp., 9 F. (2d) 306. The 
latter seems to have been the exact 
character of the only use to which 
Cooper allowed his type to be put prior 
to August or September, 1921. 

There remains one question to be de- 
termined and that is the question raised 
by the Commissioner’s motion that 
plaintiff be required to defray certain 
traveling expenses amounting to some 
$250, incurred by the Commissioner in 
attending the taking of depositions on 
behalf of the plaintiff which were filed 
in the case. The Commissioner bases 
his. right to require such payment upon 
the last sentence of section 4915 of the 
Revised Statutes (85 U. S. C. A., sec. 


63), which is as follows: _ : 
In all cases where there is no opposing 


who asked that favorable action be 
taken. The bill provides that an un- 
stated sum be appropriated annually 
from the Treasury, to be appointed 
among the States’ to give them aid in 
giving assistance to aged persons un- 
der certain conditions as follows: 

“The Bureau shall not approve any 
plan submitted by the State authority 
which does not provide that an old per- 
son entitled to relief under it: 

(a) Has been a.citizen of the United 
States for at least 20 years and resident 
of the State for a period of years de- 
termined by the State law providing old 
age assistance: and 

(b) Is 60 years old or over; and 

(c) Does not possess real or per- 
sonal property of a value in excess of 
$5,000; and 

(d) Has no child or other person re- 
sponsible under the law of the State for 
his support and able to support him; and 

(e) Has not disposed of any property 
during the five years prior to his appli- 
cation for relief, unless the State au- 
thority has under a power granted by 
the State statute, waived this require- 
ment; and 

f) Has been decided by the State au- 
thority to be of good moral character.” 

Senator Dill Appears 

Other witnesses appearing at the 
morning session in support of legislation 
which would be like or similar to the bill 
of Mr. Sirovich were Senator Dill (Dem.), 
of Spokane, Wash.; J. Milton Birge, of 
the Improved Order of Redmen; John 
Morin, of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
Dr. Frank E. Harry, and Dr. John B. 
Andrew, secretary of-the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation. 

At the afternoon session Frank E. 
Herring, South Bend, Ind., sovereign 
past president of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, described the work of the or- 
ganization in various States where old 
age pension bills had been passed. 

Mr. Herring stated that his organiza- 
tion favored speedy passage of a Fed- 
eral law for pensions for the aged, since 
it would stimulate interest among the 
States. He proposed-that part of the 


by the fact that men and women, as a 
result of the advances in medical 


The first: congress of rectors, deans 
and educators in general from the Amer- 


science, etc., are living, on the average,| ican States convened Feb. 20 at Havana, 


longer than they did a generation ago. 
In 1855 the average span of life in the 
United States was about 40 years as com- 


‘| pared with about 59 years today. Under 


mass production, with its speeding-up 
process, thousands of men are thrown 
upon the scrap heap after a decade or 
two of intense effort and then find great 
— in securing other remunerative 
jobs. 

Our rapid. technical changes are dis- 
placing the older worker at a- greater 
rate than in former years. As a result 
of technical improvements, the number 
of workers in manufacturing industries, 
in railroads, in coal mining and in agri- 
culture are 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 less in 
1920, and, although. many formerly em- 
ployed in these lines have secured posi- 
tions in other fields—in distribution, ‘in- 
surance, etc., there is a definite increase 
in the unemployed. In manufacturing the 
number of wage earners. decreased from 
8,997,921 in 1919 to 8,349,755 in 1927. The 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
estimates a minimum increase in unem- 
ployment from 1920: to 1927 of about 
650,000 and a minimum amount of un- 
employment during these years varying 
from 1,400,000 to 4,270,000. These rapid 
shifts, leading to “technological unem- 
ployment,” result in tens of thousands of 
instances in the. discharge of honest, 
steady, able workers. < : 

Increasing. numbers of people all over 
the country are demanding that society 
assume a large part of the burden which 
the average aged worker is now asked 
to assume. The problem of old. age de- 
pendency is not being solved and can- 
not be solved by dooming old industrial 
veterans to life confinement in public 
almshouses, with all the anguish that en- 
tails to the average self-respecting Amer- 
ican worker, nor by making him a ward 
of a charitable organization, nor by forc- 
ing him to lean upon his children or other 
relatives, many of whom are themselves 
engaged in a desperate struggle to make 
ends meet, 


Cuba, for the purpose of discussing or- 
ganization of an inter-American , insti- 
tute of intellectual cooperation and. plans 
for carrying out such cooperation, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the De- 
partment of State coincidently with the 
opening of the congress. 

The United States is represented by 
five delegates’ commissioned by the 
President. 


The announcement in full text follows: 


At the sixth international conference 
of American States, held at Havana, 
Cuba, Jan. 16 to Feb. 20,°1928, a resolu- 
tion was adopted whereunder a congress 
of rectors, deans, and educators in gen- 
eral should be convoked within a period 
of two years by the Pan American 
Union. 


Union Selects Havana 

The Pan American Unio, acting upon 
the invitation of the University of 
Havana to have the congress meet at 
that city, designated Havana as the seat 
of the conference, and the date for its 
assembly has been set at Feb. 20, 1930. 

The program of the conference in- 
cludes the following topics: 

1. Project of organization of Inter- 
American Institute of Intellectual Coop- 
eration. 

2. Plans for intellectual cooperation. 

a. Interchange of professors. 

b. Interchange of students. Special 
consideration of the equivalence of 
studies and the method of-validating de- 
grees and other credentials. 

c. Interchange of research workers and 
cultural missions, 

d. Promotion in the schools and uni- 
versities of studies tending to develop 
mutual understanding—languages, litera- 
ture, history, geography, etc. 

e. Cooperation among Scientific, pro- 
fessional and cultural bodies and the for- 
mation of specialized inter-American. as- 
sociations, for the purpose of working 
out international projects. 





Topic II—Transportation: Transportation Equipment 


In this’ series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their place in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 
Transportation. . ; 


By Dickerson N. Hoover, 
Supervising Inspector General, Steamboat Inspection Service 


States are divided into three parts, and 
separate rules are made for each. 


These three divisions are (1) Atlan- 
tic and Pacific coast inland waters, (2) 
the Great Lakes and their connecting 
and tributary waters as far east as 
Montreal, (3) rivers whose waters 
flow into the Gulf of Mexico, and their. 
tributaries, and the Red River of the 
North. 


HE act of Congress approved July 

7, 1838, which provided for life- 
boats, signal lights, fire pumps and 
hose, and the inspection of hulls and 
boilers of steam vessels, was the first 
legislation on the important question 
of “the better security of lives of pas- 
sengers on board of vessels propelled 
in whole or in part by steam.” 
“This act was modified by the acts of 
Mar. 3, 1843, and Mar. 3, 1849, the lat- 
ter of which provided for signal lights 
on all vessels. e 


* * * 


The jurisdiction of the Service ex- 
tends to all vessels navigating any wa- 
ters of the United States which are 
common highways of commerce or open 
to general or competitive navigation, 
except vessels owned by the United 
States or other governments. 


The act of Congress approved Aug. 
80, 1852, known as the steamboat act, 
however, was really the establishment 
of the present Steamboat Inspection 
Service,.and since that date the work 
has been prosecuted, with but few in- 
novations, on the plans then adopted. 

Prior to July 1, 1903, the Secretary 
of the Treasury was charged with the 
general supervision of the Service, but 
on that date this supervision was 
transferred to the head of what is now 
the Department of Commerce by the 
act of Congress approved Feb. 14, 1903 
(the organic act of the Department). 


THE Steamboat Inspection Service is 

charged with the duty of estab- 
lishing allwnecessary regualtions re- 
quired to carry out in the most effec- 
tive manner.the provisions of Title LII, 
Revised Statutes of the United States, 
sections 4399 to 4500, including numer- 
ous acts pertaining to the design, con- 
struction, ‘operation and inspection of 
the hull, boilers, machinery, and equip- 
ment of vessels of the merchant mar- 
rine. 


It has jurisdiction also over coast- 
wise seagoing vessels and vessels navi- 
gating the Great Lakes, when}navigat- 
ing within the jurisdiction’ of the 
United States, as well as over all for- 
eign private steam vessels. carrying 

assengers from any port of the United 
Btates to any other place and country. 


* * 


T THE head of the Service is the 
Supervising Inspector General, lo- 
cated at Washington, whose duty it is, 
under the direction of the Secretar 
of Commerce, to superintend the ad- 
ministration of the steamboat inspec- 
tion laws; preside at the meetings of 
the Board of Supervising Inspectors; 
recejve, all reports and accounts of in- 
spectors; examine, on application of 
the officer whose license is in question, 
any case involving the revocation or 


* 
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Pittsburgh. Radio publication no, 53.) 
71 p. ittsburrh; 1929. 30-2641 
Singer, Caroline. White Africans and black, 
by ... . and Cyrus Le Fey Baldridge. 119 
p., illus. N. Y., W. E. Rudge, 1929. 
30-2789 
140 p. 
board, 
1929, 30-2657 
Temple, William Johnson. Diaries of -Wil- 
liam Johnston. Temple, 1780-1796, edited 
with a memoir by Lewis Bettany. 197 p. 
Oxford, The Clarendon press, 1929. 
30-2811 
Toynbee, William. Phases of the thirties. 
200 p. London, H. J. Glaisher, 1927. 
30-2628 
Ulery, Cloyce Benjamin. Handbook of ‘in- 
struction for use with The American home 
library. 60 p.. Steubenville, Ohio., Union 
publishing house, 1930. 30-2647 
Teachers’ manual 
to accompany Second Latin book. Rev. 
ed. By ... and Norman E. Henry .. . 
191 p. N. Y., The* Macmillan co., 1930. 
30-2785 
Weitzman, Sophia.. Warren: Hastings and 
Philip Francis, by Sophia Weitzman ... 
with an introduction by Ramsay Muir... 
(Publications of the University of Man- 
chester . . . Historical series no. 56.) 
.. Pp. Manchester, University, press, 
Wild, Angenitus Martinus de. The scien- 
tific examination of pictures; an investi- 
gation of the pigments used by’ the: Dutch 
and Flemish masters from the brothers 
-Van Eyck to the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, by... 
Dr. F. E. C. Scheffer ... Translated from 
the Dutch by L. C. Jackson .. . 105 
46 plates. London, G. Bell & Sons, 1929 
30-2621 


ampli- 
ernard. 193 


Taig, Thomas. Rhythm and metre. 
ceenty University of Wales Press 
9 


Anderson, John Einar. Audio power 
fiers, by . . . and Herman. 
p., illus.. N. Y., Hennessy radio publica- 
tions corporation, 1929. 4 30-3182 

Barnes, Harry Elmer. The making of a na- 
tion by .. . Elisabeth Anthony Dexter 
- ++ and Mabel Gregory Walker . . . 748 
p., illus. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1929. 


With a foreword by . Prof. 


Ps 


*. 


<< 


’ 


30-2914 


Blount, Ralph Earl.. Health, public and per- 
sonal. New ed. 347 p., illus, 
Allyn and Bacon, 1930. 


Boston, 
30-3177 





suspension of license; report fully at 
stated periods to the Secretary of Com- 
merce on all matters pertaining to 
his official duties, and produce a correct 
and uniform administration of the in- 
spection laws, rules, and regulations. 


The romance-of 

. with eighteen illustrations 
and a map. 276 p. London, Methuen & 
co., 1929. 30-3087 

Brown, Adelaide Frances; The’ relation 0! 
heterogeneous and homogeneous chromatie 
stimuli in the range of visual. apprehension 
experiment ... (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1929. “Offprint 
from the American journal. of psychology, 
vol, xli, no. 4.”)° 577-594 p. Phila., 1929. 


30-2909 

Buck, Philo Melvin. Literary criticism; a 
study of values in literature. 482 p. N. 
Y., Harper & Brothers,-1930.. ° 30-3218 
Carlock, Marion’ Pomerey. History, of ‘the 
Carlock family and adventures of pioneer 
Americans, the , Kimbrough, 


Bradley, Arthur Granville. 


; the bill shall be served on 
party a copy of the bill s Wales, by .. 


the Commissioner; and all the expenses of 
the proceeding shall be paid by the appli- 
eant. whether the final decision is in his 
favor or not. 3 

In support of his contention the Com- 
missioner cites the case of Butler v. 
Shaw, 21 Fed. 321. It does not appear 
from the report of this decision just 
what items embraced the costs that were 
allowed. Plaintiff maintains that he is 
under no obligation to pay the present 
bill’ since the word “expenses” in sec- 


It is the duty of the Service to de- 
termine the seaworthiness of the ves- 
sels; to administer the laws requiring 
vessels to be equipped with lifeboats, 
rafts, water-tight bulkheads, signal 
‘lights, life-saving appliances and fire- 
fighting apparatus. It is also charged 
with the duty of determining the num- 
ber of passengers a vessel can carry 
with prudence and safety, with issuing 
to the vessel a certificate having the 
force of law designating the life-saving 
and fire-fighting equipment required, 
the number of passengers allowed, the 
number of officers and crew necessary 


proposed pension be paid by the Federal 
Government and the rest by the States. 
Judge Heinemann, of Appleton, Wis., r ty 
pointed out advantages of pensions over | . eae numbers are —s —_ 
orhouses. |industrial pensions cannot mee e . : : 
r nepresontaiies La Guardia (Rep.), of | problem. It is exceedingly difficult for ees > Sey nie, 
New York City, said. opponents: would |the smaller corporations to carry out The United States wail he denresénted 
claim that the old age pension proposal | With any success any type of old-age! |. the nf by the foll ee dele. 
is unconstitutional but,. he said, the| pensions. The larger corporations which | # t e wh repens lik Sor mak = thine 
Federal Constitution must ‘be interpreted | have ‘adopted various schemes of pen-| S8°t%, Whose qua Tica ons tie ke the 
“in the light of the present day.” sions stipulate so many conditions that| P® ee eo shes ches ail un edie by a 
Abraham Epstein, New York City,| only a comparatively few of the employes teri ae eau ey. Wier eeneee OF 
tion 4915 is to be considered as embrac-| executive secretary of the American As-| are able to meet them. ~ ”D t oe cg chairman 
ing only ordinary court costs, and not| sociation for Old Age Security, said that| . Many firms utilize old-age pensions to Cieaes ie Endewenant aa Te terwational 
traveling expenses. The case of Clements| the proposed law would, affect the farmer | prevent- workers from joining trade Poice add Dr. John C. Merriam, presi- 


Significance Stressed 
The importance of these subjects is 
apparent, and it is believed that the as- 
sembly ‘of educational leaders from the 


Opposition Expressed 
To Private Pensions 


The Supervising Inspector General 
is responsible for the general effective- 
ness, usefulness, and capacity of the 
Service, and for the intelligent direc- 
tion and management of its affairs. 
In Washington there are six traveling 
inspectors who work directly under the 
Supervising Inspector General, and 
who carry on the work of inspection 


| 


vy. Kirby, 274 Fed. 575, is cited for this 
position as well as Butler v. Shaw, 
supra, but again, in Clements v. Kirby, 
it is not clear from the opinion ‘just 
what items were included in the costs 
allowed. The court merely stated, page 
587, “The costs of this court.and of the 
court below should go against Kirby.” 
While the phrase “all the expenses of the} 
proceeding” is admittedly very broad, in 
the absence of being referred to some 
precedent, other than the voluntary 
practice in cases of this kind, that it must 
be construed as intending to embrace | 
traveling expenses, the court is not dis- 
posed to adopt such construction. The} 
narrower construction is certainly en- | 
tirely reasonable and avoids possible| 
abuse without, at the same time, doing| 
any real injustice to the Patent Office, 
or imposing upon it expenses which it 
should not properly assume in the ordi- 
nary administration of the litigation 
passing through it. 

In conformity with this opinion, a de- 
cree will be entered in favor of the 
plaintiff as prayed in the original bill 
of complaint, with respect to Cooper 
Black, application No. 6262, but the sup-| 
plementa] bill with respect to the two} 
other applications will be dismissed. 


Navy Orders 


Lt. Comdr. Richard S. Bulger, det. Off. in 
Chg., Br. Hydrographic Office, Honolulu, T. | 
H.; to U. S. S. Melville. | 

Lt. (jg) Henry D. Batterton, det. U. S. 8. 
Tattnall; to Naval Training Sta., San Diego, | 
Calif. | 

Lt. (jg) Charles R. Ensey Jr., det. U. S. S.| 
Utah; to Bu. Nav. 

Lt. (jg) Walter S. Ginn, det. U. S. S.| 
Patoka; to 14th Nav. Dist. 

Lt. (jg) Matthew L. Kelly, det. U. S. S.| 
Elliott; to Nav. Trng. Sta., Newport, R. I.| 

Lt. (jg) Robert 0. Minter, det. U. S. S.| 
Childs; to Naval Academy. 

Ens. George W. Ashford, det. Naval 
Academy; to temp duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

Lt. Comdr. Charles L. Oliphant (M. C.),| 
det. Uinversity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; to duty with Dir. Gen., Public Health 
Service of Haiti. 

Lt. Desse A. York (M. C.), det. Marine 
Retg. Sta., New Orleans, La., about Feb. 10; 
to Navy Retg. Sta., Birmingham, Ala. | 

Ch. Bosn. John B. Manghan, det. U. S. S. | 
Dobbin; to 3rd Nav. Dist. 

Ch. Gun. Augustus K. Goffe, det. U. S. S. 
Milwaukee; to Nay. Torp. Sta., Newport, 


| 


R.I. 

Ch. Gun. Frank L. Hoagland, relieved from 
all active duty; to home. 

Ch. Mach. George L. McMullen, det. duty 
involving flying, U. S. S. Lexington; to duty 
as ‘may be assigned, U. S. S. Lexington. 

Ch. Rad. El. Arthur Boquett, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to U. S. S. New York. 

Ch.. Rad. El. Raymond Cole, det. Nav. 
Res. Laboratory, Bellevue, D. C.; to Nav. 
Air Sta., Lakehurst, N. J. 

Ch. Carp. Louis T. Herrman, det. U. S. S. 
Oklahoma; to Subm. Base, Coco Solo, C, Z. 

Ch. Carp. Charles H. Langenstein, det. 
Subm. Base, Coco Solo, C. Z.; to U. 8. S 
Oklahoma. ; 

Ch. Pay Clk. Maurice A. Herrlich, det. Fit. 
Canteen, Train Sqd. 1, Fit. Base Force; to 
U.S. 8. Arctic. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Albert Fender, det. Nav. Sta., 
Guam; to duty with an officer of the supply 
eorps of the U. S. Navy. 


State Books and 
. Publications 


as well as the industrial worker, 


Dr. Laidler Urges 
Pensions for Aged 


The address of Dr. Laidler, represent- 
ative of the Socialist party, before the 
Committee, follows in full text: 

Despite advances in wages in indus- 
tries no student of the subject would 
be so foolhardy as to suggest that the 
average worker earns enough during his 
working years to permit him to put 
aside a nest egg for his old age. The 
last figures ema by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research “main- 
tained that the average wage of workers 
in all industries in 1927 was $1,205 a 
year. This is many hundred dollars a 
year less than a minimum budget of 
health and decency of a family of five— 
which the Labor Bureau, Inc., estimates 
at over $2,000 a year and the National 
Industrial Conference Board, an em- 
ployers’ organization, at about $1,900— 
a budget which includes no item for 
saving against unemployment, sickness, 
old age or other contingeneies; no item 
for travel and vacation, and little for 
any of the real comforts of life. 

Perhaps some one-tenth of our in- 
dustrial workers—the organized workers 


|in the building trades, in the printing | 
| trades and a few other skilled trades— 


secure a saving wage of between $42 and 


|$75 a week; but these constitute but a 


small minority. 

That a large percentage of workers 
over 65 are dependent largely on charity 
or on relatives or friends has been 
brougth out in many investigations. 
Murry W. Latimer of the Industrial-Re- 
search Counsellors, Inc., estimated that 
at least 25 per cent of the population 
aged 65 or more have property valued 
at less than $5,000 or income of less than 
$300 a year, or less than $6 a week. 
This means that approximately 1,500,000 
aged persons have not enough to main- 
tain them at the subsistence level. The 
National Civic Federation which is op- 
posed to old age pensions, declared that 
about one-third of the persons inter- 
viewed by them over 65 years had in- 
comes of less than $300 a year. Of the 
approximately 5,500,000 to 6,000,000 per- 
sons 65 years of age and over in the 
United States at the present, from 1,800,- 
000 to 2,000,000 are supported in one way 
or the other by children, relatives or 
organized charity, it has been estimated. 


Problem Has Become 
More Serious Since War 


Since the war this problem has be- 
come an increasingly serious one. A 
large number of employers in our large 
corporations are setting an age limit for 
new, employes. A recent study brought 
out by the National Association of 
Manufacturers declared that 30 per cent 


Army Orders 


2d Lt. Philip H. Draper Jr., F. A., relieved 
from Air Corps detail, and Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex., to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Maj. Courtney H. Hodges, Inf., designated 


}as captain of the infantry rifle team for 


1930, 

Maj. John P. Edgerley, Inf., from Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind., to instructor 
Vermont National Guard, Montpelier, Vt. 

Maj. Robert E. Jones, Inf., from Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., to Brooklyn, N. Y., for duty 
as commanding officer for six months of 
Army transport “St. Mihiel.” 





Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below, 
York—Report of the Message From 
ibe Govern Pana The Budget containing 
Financial Reports and Recommendations 
For Appropriations, Albany, 1930. 


Lt. Col. Emmett R. Harris, Cav., from re- 
serve officers training corps duties, Fort 
Hayes, Ohio, to duty in connection with re- 
eruiting, Jacksonville, Fa. 

Lt. Col, Calvin P. Titus, Inf., Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., to report for examination by re- 
tiring board at Fort McPherson, Ga. 


| 


| 





unions or going on strikes, and one of 
the great obstacles to organization of 
trade unions at present is the existence 
of old-age pension plans in some of the 
great corporations. The existence of 
these schemes likewise has the defect of 
preyenting many thonsands of workers 
from trying to better themselves by go- 
ing from one _ corporation~ to  ariother 
through fear of losing their pensions. 

The Socialist party is of the belief that 
old age insecurity is but a part of the 
tragedy of insecurity found in modern 
life. Ideally they favor a comprehen- 
sive system of social insurance against 
old age, unemployment, invalidity, acci- 
dent, sickness and maternity. One de- 
partment of state should be established, 
a department of social insurance, the 
secretary of which should be a member 
of the cabinet to take care of this prob- 
lem. In this department one division 
should be devoted to old-age pensions, 
another to accident insurance, etc. 
Subsidizing of State 
Pensions Is Alternative 

In lieu of such a_ comprehensive 
scheme, the party favors a national sys- 
tem of non-contributory old age pensions 
as providing a more simplified, inex- 
pensive and satisfactory method than 
would systems of State pensions. As 
most State pension schemes compel those 
claiming pensions to be residents of their 
respective States for many years prior 
to securing allowances, many needy 
workers who are forced to travel from 
State to State to obtain employment 
are automatically excluded from ‘the 
provisions of the State pension laws. 

A third alternative is that the Nation 


dent, Carnegie Institution, of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, di- 
rector of the Institute of International 
Education, New York; Dr. Frank Ayde- 
lotte, president, Swarthmore College, 
Pennsylvania; and Dr. Eiien F. Pendle- 
ton, president, Wellesley College, Massa- 


-chusetts. 


ee 
set aside a fund for the purpose of sub- 
sidizing State pension systems. 

During the last 40 years country after 
country has placed upon the statute books 
laws to protect their aged, until today 
the United States is alone among the in- 
dustrialized countries in failing to safe- 
guard its aged workers. The _ recent 
adoption of mild forms of pension laws 
by 10 or 11 States indicates that Amer- 
ica is at last waking up to the crying 
need of pension legislation. In all of the 
agitation for pensions it is to be hoped 
that the chief argument will not be that 
it will be less\expensive than keeping 
up the wasteful almshouses system. 

America, with its income of over $90,- 
000,000,000 a year, can afford to provide 
liberal aid to its old workers and any 
sum should be voted which, in the opin- 
ion of experts, is needed to maintain 
the old decency and comfort. We have 
hundreds of millions to spend upon our 
Army and Navy to protect us against 
a hypothetical enemy that might some- 
time appear. Justice and humanity de- 
mand that we spend that which is neces- 
sary to protect our millions of workers 
against the real enemy of insecurity 
which is causing such terrible havoc in 
the lives of the burden-bearers of our 
civilization. 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


State of Mississippi 


S. 4. Mr. Clayton. To provide for in- 
spection, testing and measurement of gaso- 
line; Finance. 

S. 46. Mr. Zeller. To create a bureau of 
commerce, industry and publicity; Finance. 

S. 52. Mr. Loper. Modifying laws for 
the operation of cooperatives, to promote 
the livestock and poultry industry; Agri- 
culture. 

S. 109. Mr. Carter. To create a State 
department of labor; Labor. 

S. 110. Mr. Culkin et al. To create a 
State.board of administration; Judiciary. 

H. 58. Mr. Yeager. To provide pensions 


for farmers under certain conditions; Pen- |. 


sions. 

H. 90. Mr. Hammond. Authorizing the 
purchase of road machinery and requiring 
advertisements for bids; Judiciary. 

H. 91, Mr. Hammond. Requiring State 
highway commission to advertise for bids 
for all materials and supplies; Judiciary. 

H. 227. Mr. McDonald. For the leasing 
of State lands for gas, oil, minerals and 
other purposes; Judiciary. 

H. 239. Mr. Miller. To validate charters 
of corporations that may We void or void- 
able for failure to publish and report or- 
ganization, etc.; Judiciary. 

H. 254. Mr. Posey. To provide for lien 
on poe vehicles on which tires, casings 
or tubes shall be placed for the price of 
same; Judiciary. 

H. 264. Mr. Yeager. Prescribingymeans 
and methods for confiscating vehicles used 
in the unlawful transportation of intoxicat- 
ing liquors; Judiciary. 

H. 269. Mr. Fraley. To create the State 
cement commission and authorizing the 
State to borrow money on bonds to acquire 
real estate, construct buildings and pur- 
chase equipment, and to operate cement 
plants; Appropriations. 

H. 270. Mr. McGehee. To prohibit the 
sale of gasoline which does not meet cer- 
tain tests; Ways and Means. 


Commonwealth of Kentucky 


S. 302. Mr. Dawson. To regulate the 
advertising of foodstuffs; Judiciary, 


S. 315. Mr. Cline. To establish a board 





of censors for moving pictures; Kentucky 
Statutes. 

S. 384. Mr. Poole. To prohibit shipping 
into the State vines, fruit trees, shrubs and 
plants infected with San Jose scale or 
adhis; Agriculture. 

H. 486, Mr. Johnson. To regulate the 
wording of advertisements of foodstuffs; 
Public Health. 

H. 488. Mr. Dorman. To require that 
all public roads shall be not less than 32 
feet in width; Roads and Highways. . 

H. 514. Mr. Cooper. To limit the width 
of tires, weight of vehicles and load; Motor 
Transportation. 

H. 538. Mr. Everhart. To provide that 
when a corporation publishes a statement of 
assets the surplus of assets shall not be in- 
cluded with the capital; Corporate Institu- 
tions. 

H. 539. Mr. Everhart. To provide that 
any person, firm or corporation doing busi- 
ness in the State which shall publish or 
circulate a statement of its resources shall 
be required also to publish its liabilities; 
Corporate Institutions. 

Change in Status 

S. 35. To abolish highway commission 

and create a new commission. 


Passed by 

both houses. 

8. 74. Authorizing second-class cities to 
acquire aviation fields. Passed by senate. 

H. 302. Accepting offer of Coleman du 
Pont to give money for State park. Passed 
by house. 

Commonwealth of Virginia 
H. 182. Mr. Hall et al. Authorizing State 





board of education to furnish basal ele- 
mentary textbooks to the elementary grades 
of public schools; Schools and Colleges. 
Reported from committee. 

H. 186. Mr. Moffet et al. Authorizin 
director of markets to establish standar 
grades, trade marks, etc., for agricultural 
products; Agriculture and Mining. Re- 
ported from committee. 

H. Mr. Moffet et al. Authorizing 
the incorporation of cooperative marketing 
associations and to license similar cor- 
porations of other States; authorizing co- 


for the safe navigation of the vessel, 
and covers the waters on. which the 
vessel may be 80 navigated. 


The Service is also charged with the 
examining and licensing of the mas- 
ters, mates, pilots, and engineers, the 
examining and certificating of able sea- 
men and lifeboat men, and the issuing 
ws licenses of operators of motor ves- 
sels. 

It prescribes the pilot rules to be ob- 
served by vessels navigating the wa- 
ters of the United States.’ It conducts 
investigations and trials of accidents 
to or on board ships in port or at sea, 
conducts investigations and trials for 
violations of Title LII, Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, and for vio- 
lations of the General Rules and Regu- 
lations issued‘in furtherance thereof. 

. ™ /~ » 

FOR the purpose of administering the 
pilot rules the waters of the United 


of vessels, together with any other 
work that may be assigned to them 
in the way of investigation of com- 
plaints, inspections, etc. 


* * * , 


The United States and all its territo- 
rial Serna with the exception of 
the Philippine Islands, is divided into 
11 supervising inspection districts, each 
of which is presided over by a super- 
vising inspector of steam vessels, and 
these districts, in turn, are divided into 
local districts in charge of boards of 
local inspectors, consisting of a local 
inspector of hulls and a local inspector 
of boilers. 


Wherever necessary, assistant in- 
spectors of hulls and boilers are ap- 
pointed to assist the local inspectors 
in the inspection of vessels, and to 
each board at least one clerk is as- 
ae to perform necessary clerical 
work. 


In the eleventh article under the subtopic “Transportation Equipment,” to 
be published in the issue of Feb. 22, Dickerson N. Hoover, Supervising In- 
spector General of the Steamboat Inspection Service, will continue his dis- 


cussion of the work of the Service. 


Notices of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec, 4921, R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


1018502, Just & Hanaman, Manufacture of 
incandescent electric lamps, 1180159, I. Lang- 
muir, Incandescent electric lamp, D. C., S. D. 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E O-1-M, General 
Electric Co. v. G. Hohenstein, et al. Patents 
held valid and infringed Nov..5, 1928. 

1180159, (See 1018502.) 

1224632, W. Ghiglieri, Traffic signal, 1236- 
441, F. J. Husbands, Automatic traffic signal, 
1524247, Same, Automatic traffic regulator, 
D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc, L- 
105-M, Acme Traffic Signal Co. v. Water- 
house Signal Corp., et al. Dismissed Jan, 7, 


930. 
1236441. (See 1224632.) 

1267409. (See Re. 14393.) 

1334302, L. Hicks, Heat insulating con- 
tainer, D. C., 8. D, Y., Doc. E 45/81, 
Thermopah Co., Inc., et al. v. The Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co. Dismissed Jan. 18, 1930. 

1339395, 1883633, 1547155, H. L, Ingersoll, 
Booster motor for locomotives, 1380348, R. 
M. Brown, Controlling mechanism for booster 
motors,‘C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. 10522, H. L. 
Ingersoll, et al, v. Delaware & Hudson Co. 
Decree reversed (notice Jan. 18, 1930). 

1380348, 1383633. (See 1339395.) 

1462453, W. G. Lerch, Tire construction; 
D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2911, The 
India Tire & Rubber Co. v. The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co, Patent held: valid and 
infringed Jan. 17, 1930. 

1483361, J. P. McCarthy, Method of re- 
claiming waste, filed Jan. 18, 1980, D. C., 8. 
D. Ohio, W. Div., Dac. E 653, The American 
Laundry Machine Co. v, W. C. Dunn. 


1491156, C. De Atley, Pressing apparatus, 
DON. Y. ee 


filed Jan. 17, 1930, D. C., 8. Doe, 
E 51/362, Superior Steam Iron Co., Inc., v. 
Rosenbaum Mfg. Co., Inc, 

1497095, W. Dubilier, Electrical ¢on- 
denser, C. C.. A., 2d Cir.,'Doc. 10504, Du- 
bilier Condenser & Radio Corp. v. Aerovox 
Wireless Corp. Decree affirmed (notice 
Jan. 18, 1930). 

1524247,. (See 1224632.) 

1534527, ‘H. Joseph, Rubber fabrication, 
D. .C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2890, J. H. 
Joseph v. The Kristee Mfg. Co, Dismissed 
Jan. 14, 1930. ’ 

1547155. (See 1339395.) ‘ 

1557376, F,.E. Stevens, Han,er structure 
for meters, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doe, 4225, 
The Kitson Co. v. The Lattimer-Stevefs 
Co. Decree affirmed (notice Jan. 17, 1930). 

1564909, Steimer & Steimer, Glass feed- 
ing mechanism, 1573742, 1589304, K. E. 
Peiler, Fe.ding molten glass. D. C., 8, D. 


operative purchasing; Agriculture and. Min- 
ing. Reported from committee. 
Change in Status 
S. 1. . Increasing sala of governor. 
Pigned by Goyernor Pollard. , 
. 13. In relation to absent voters. Signed 
by Governor Pollard, 


Ohio, W. Div. Doé. E 413, Hartford Em- 
pire Co. v. The Nivison-Weiskopf Co. 
Patents 1564909 and 1589304 held invalid, 
patent 1573742 held, valid and infringed 
(notice Jan. 10, 1930). 

1573742. See 1564909.) 

1577606, E. T. Bennington, Crane, appeal 
filed Aug. 12, 1929, C. C. A., 3d Cir., Doe. 
4238, Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. 
v. Reading Chain & Block Corp. 

1589304. (See 1564909.) 

1591707, (See 1591772.) 

1591772, 1591773, A. H, Nero, Attachment 
plug receptacle, 1591707, W. H. Harring- 


.ton, Same, filed Jan. 6, 1930, D. C. Conn. 


(New Haven), Doc. E 2038, The Arrow 
Electric Co. et al. v. The Bridgeport Elec- 
trical Mfg. Co. et al. 

1591773. (See 1591772.) 

1600073, H. C. Smith, Rotary core barrel 
‘and drilling bit, D. C,. S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. L-119-H, H. C. Smith v. 
pees Core Drilling Co. Dismissed Jan. 

; 3 

1660832, E. Conti, Tube forming machine, 
D. C., S. D, Calif. (Los Angéien); Dee. P-40- 
J, A. Herz v. Gates-Burns Paper Products 
Co., Inc. Patent held valid and infringed 
Jan. 7, 1930. 

1716962, H..L. Johnson, Water propulsion 
device, filed Jan. 17, 1980, D. C., E. D. Mich., 
S. Div., Doc. 3928, Johnson Bros. Engineer- 
ing Corp., et al. v. Caille Bros. Co. 

Re, 14393, A, W. George, Hinge wiring 
machine, 1267409, H. Hermani, Apparatus for 
applying hinge pintles to box part blanks, 

. C. A. 2d Cir., Doc. 10503, The Tin Deco- 
rating Co. of Baltimore v. Metal .Package 
Corp. Decree affirmed (notice 18,1980). 

Re. 17131, O. S. Caesar, Heating appara- 
tus for automotive vehicles, appeal filed Dee. 
81, 1929, C, C. A., 8th Cir, (St. Louis), Doc. 
eur, Sears, Roebuck & Co. v. Tropic-Aire, 
ne. 


Re. 17323, R. D. Davies, Process of facin 
the cutting edges of Hing tools, D. C., S. 
D. . (Los Angeles), Doc. E G-17-M, P. 
L. & M. Co, v. H. E. Ruggles (The Carboloy 
$e tea held valid and infringed Jan. 
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A Year old? 


—IT NEEDS 
NEW 
TUBES. 


Don’t blame your radio set 
for poor reception with 
worn-out tubes. Once a 
year, at least, it needs a 
brand new set of RCA. 


RCA 4 
Radiotron 
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- Insurance 


Occupational Disease 


Cases Compensable 


State Industrial Commission 
Completes Tabulation of 
Settlements Made With 
Workers for Year 1929 


By Dr. C. A. Harper, 


' Director, State Board of Health, 
State of Wisconsin 


Diseases of occupation caused by. the 
employe’s work are compensable under 
the Wisconsin workmen’s compensation 
law under the same terms as applied to 
accidental injuries. 

The industrial commission has just com- | 

leted a tabulation of occupational dis- 

ase cases settled during 1929. The re- 
port shows 414 occupational diseases 
compensated, covering 11 death cases, 
8 cases of permanent partial disability, 


and 400 temporary disability injuries. 
The 414 occupational disease cases fall 
into the following groups, according to) 
cause of disability: Metallic poisons, 33; 
poisonous gases, vapora and fumes, 40; 
toxic fluids, 108; irritant dusts and fibres, 
46; germs, 35; air compression, 16; ex- 


tremes of humidity, 5; extremes of tem- |- 


perature, 27; excessive light, 4; abnor- 
mal positions of body, causing inflamma- 
tion of tendons and joints, 37; conditions | 
causing systemic disorders, 1; miscel- 
laneous irritants and hazards, 59. 


Industries Are Listed 


The occupational disease cases settled 
during 1929 arose from many industries, 
in the following order: Agriculture, 23; 
mining and quarrying, 3; chemical in- 
dustries, 8; clay, glass and stone prod- 
ucts, 5; foods, beverages and tobacco, 23; 
leather and leather products, 31; metal 
and metal products, 82; paper and paper 
products, 15; rubber and composition 
goods, 9; textilies, 9; vehicles, 36; ex- 
cavating, 22; grading and foundation 
work,.. 23; building construction, 30; 
trade, 20; personal and professional serv- 
ices, 21; public utilities, 16;/other manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries, 19. 

The average age of all persons com- 

nsated for occupational diseases was 

5.7 years; their median age was 34 
years. The highest number of cases ov- 
curred at age 45, but there were 51 casex | 
under 20 years of age out of 401 cases 
in which the age was verified. 

The average weekly wage rate in 414 
occupational disease cases amounted to 
$27.96. This figure is nearly identical 
vf the average weekly wage rate 
shown for all compensable cases from | 
all causes, which amounted to $27.91 dur- ! 
ing the calendar year, 1928. 


All Industries Affected 


Occupational disease cases arise in all 
industries, in all parts of the State, but) 
large numbers Bf cases come from the 
principal industrial cities. The number 
of occupational disease cases by cities, 
was as follows: Madison, \17;° Superior. 
10,-Eau Claire, 10; Fond du Lac,’ 5; 
Kenosha, 4; La Crosse, 6; Manitowoc, 4; 
Two. Rivers, 14; Milwaukee, 163; Apple- | 
ton, 9; Racine, 16; Janesville, 12, etc. 

In 1919 the legislature amended the | 
workmen’s compensation law to extend | 
compensation benefits to disabilities due | 
to the man’s job, regardless of whether 
or not such disability was of an acci- 
dental nature, Prior to this amendment | 
te the law many cases which are now 
classed as diseases of occupation were 
compensated as accidents. Alike situ- 
ation obtained in other States where dis- 
abilities from carbon monoxide poison- 
ing, from caisson disease (compressed 
air, bends), and typhoid infections and 
injuries from freezing and sunstroke | 
were classed as compensable injuries by 
accident. .Cases of this nature are now 
classed as occupational disease cases. 


Two Typhoid Epidemics 


During the last year Wisconsin, had 
two typhoid epidemics among the cherry 
pickers, due to polluted water supply 
furnished to employes. There were four 
deaths and 38 cases of ‘disability. In 
each of these cases liability under com- | 
pensation was conceded. 

The medical cost in occupational dis- 
ease cases has been tabulated, and shows | 
hat in over 85 per cent of all cases the 
gost*is less than $100 per case. In one 
case, however, the cost amounted to more 
than $2,000. 

During the 10 calendar years, 1920 to 
1929, a total of 3,019 occupational dis- 
ease cases were compensated. These 
cases covered 72 deaths, 36 permanent 

jal disabilities, and 2,911 temporary 
injuries. The cost of these 3,019 cases 
amounted to $576,264, indemnity, and 
$140,688 medical expense. 





Surety Firm Withdraws 
From State of Ilinois | 


1 State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Feb. 20. 
George Huskinson, State superinten- 
dent of insurance; has announced that 
the Capital- City. Surety Co., of ‘New 
York, has withdrawn from Illinois as of 

Dec. 31, 1929. 

Announcement also was made that the 
ransportation Insurance Company of 
ew York, New York City, was licensed 
eb. 10. This company, it is explained 
y the State insurance department, is 
the result of a merger of the peenepor 
tation Insurance Company of New York 
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Forfeitures 


Judgment Directing Sale of Property 
Held Not to Work Forfeiture of Policy 


Court Action Said Not to Cause Such Change of Interest 
As to Terminate Liability ‘of Insurance Company 


State of Kentucky: Frankfort. 


A judgment directing the sale of real 


property to satisfy liens upon it and an, | 


advertisement for such sale does not con- 
‘stitute a “change ‘of interest” of the in- 
sured so as to forfeit a fire insurance 
policy procured before the judgment. 
when the insured property is destroved 
by fire prior to the advertised sale, the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals has held. 
Nor was there any duty upon the in- 
sured, in the absence of an inquiry by 
the insurer, to disclose to the insurer or 
its agent at the time the policy was is- 
sued that an action to enforce liens on 


the property was then pending, it was | 


further held. 

However, the court reversed the judg- 
ment of the lower court in favor of the 
insured and ordered a new trial on the 
ground that the instruction to the jury 
that it should find for the plaintiff if it 
believed from the evidence that the de- 
fendant waived or dispensed with proof 


of loss, without submitting any facts | 


that. would constitute in law a waiver or 
dispensing with such proof, we: error. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


. > to 
G. N, WEEKLEY. 

Kentucky Court of Appeals. 
Appeal from Washington Circuit Court. 
FRANK M. Drake and B. F. Gricssy for 

appellant. Joz PoLIn and G. M. Mc- 
Cuorp for appellee. 
- Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 28, 1930 


THomas, C. J.—On Dec. 18, 1927, the 
appellee and plaintiff below, G. N. Week- 
ley, held a fire insurance policy issued 
to him by the appellakt and defendant 
below, Aetna Insurance Company, where- 
by it.insured him against loss or damage 
to his dwelling in Washington County to 
the amount of $600 and against loss or 
damage to a nearby barn in an amount 
not exeeeding $300 and which policy was 
in full force and effect. On that day 
both the dwelling and ‘the barn were de- 
stroyed by fire and this action was filed 
by plaintiff defendant in the Washington 
eircult court on May 18, 1928, to re- 
cover, the total amount of insurange con- 
tained in the policy. It was alleged in 
the petition that the dwelling house was 
entirely consumed by the fire and that 
fact was testified to and was uncontra- 
dicted in the testimony. 

The barn was not entirely consumed 
by the fire but the roof was completely 


; burned, the inside walls scorched and 


burned and the few remaining upright 
portions of the wall were, according to 
the proof, totally worthless for any pur- 
pose except, perhaps, kindling wood; and 
under the ‘settled rule and a number of 
opinions of this court it was totally de- 
stroyed for any purpose for which it was 
constructed and was thereby a total loss 
within the meaning of the policy. 2 C. 
J. 849 sec. 447, Springfield F. & M. Ins. 
Co. v. Shapoff, 179 Ky. 804,201 S. W. 
1116; Thuringia Ins. Co. v. Mallott, 23 
K. 'L. R. 1248, 64'S. W,. 991, 55 L. R. A. 
277 and Palatine Ins. Co. v. Weiss 22 
K. L.R. 994 59 S. W. 509. 


Waiver of Requirement 
By Agent Is Claimed 


The answer as amended consisted of 
four paragraphs; (a) A denial of some 
of the material averments of the peti- 
tion; (b) that no proof of loss was fur- 
nished by plaintiff as required by a con- 
dition in the policy before action could 
be maintained thereon; (c) a violation 
of the condition in the policy against a 
change of interests of the. insured 
therein; and (d) fraudulent concealment 
by plaintiff at the time the policy was 
issued of facts material to the risk, in 
violation of a condition contained in the 
policy. Subsequent pleadings, demurrer 
and motions made the issues and upon 
trial the jury under the instructions of 
the court returned a verdict for plain- 
tiff for $600, the amoun® of the insur- 
ance on the dwelling and $250 damage to 
the barn, a total of $850. Defendant’s 
motion for a new trial was overruled and 
from the judgment pronounced on the 
verdict it prosecvtes this appeal, insist- 
ing as grounds for reversal upon the de- 
fenses (b), (c) and (d) contained in 
its answer, all of which were overruled 
by the court, except defense (a) to which 
a plea of waiver was interposed by 
plaintiff and found by the jury against 
defendant under an instruction to which 
complaint is made on this appeal. The 
grounds argued and relied on for re- 
versal by counsel for defendant will be 
disposed of in the order named. 

It is strenuously insisted that there 
was no, evidence to submit or for the 
jury to find, that defendant had waived 
the formal proof of loss, the absence of 
which was relied on in defense (b) but 
we ace not inclined to agree with that 
contention. Thé insured, at the time of 
the fire, was sick, and confined to his 
bed, and he made his wife, Mr Weekley, 
his agent to look after and negotiate a 
settlement of his claim under the policy. 
She testified that she approached the 
local agent and notified him of the fire 
and its results, and that he, in sub- 
stance, told her that he would look after 
it and adjust the loss. He was dilatory 
in that respegt and she called on him a 
number of times and testified that the 
agent told her that the adjuste: had vis- 
ited the place of the fire and would settie 
the loss as soon as he could reach it in 
the discharge of his multiplied duties and 





nd ‘the Transportation Reinsurance 
ompany of New York, both of which | 
automatically retired from Illinois as of 
Dec. 31, 1929. The capital of the new 
company is listed by the department as 
$2,000,000 and surplus is $2,724,258. 


Virginia Law Increases 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
' Richmond, Feb. 20. 

The Virginia Senate, Feb. 20, passed 
the workmen’s compensation bill (H. Bb. 
98), increasing the maximum. compensa- 
tion from $12 to $14 per week and per- 
centage of average weekly wage from 
50 to 55 per cent. 

The house of delegates approved’ this 
bill last week. There was only one: vote 
against the bill, eoperigfen to it having 
seen withdrawn after passage of) the 


Weasure by the House, : 
he bill as originally drafted provided 
fo a maximum compensation of $17 per 
k and-compensation was to be based 
yh 662/38 per cent of average weekly 
wages. 


that she was neither requested to make 
out a proof of loss nor was she furnished 
a blank for that purpose, and that as- 
surances were, in substance, given her by 
the local agent on a number of occasions. 


Instruction as to \ 


wr 
Waiver Erroneous 


She had no conversation with the ad- 
juster of defendant but was informed, 
as she stated, by the agent, that the ad- 


juster had been upon the scené and con- | 


cluded and promised as above indicated. 
The agent admitted vis:ting the scene 
of the fire with the adjuster and that “the 
loss was a total loss.” He furthermore 
said: “I told her he (the adjuster) was 
looking after the loss,” but he denied 
that he told Mrs. Weekley that he, as 
agent, or the adjuster would settle and 
adjust the loss. He also admitted that 
he told plaintiff’s wife that he received 
a letter from the adjuster in which the 
latter stated that he had been detained, 
and giving the date when he would be in 
Springfield to look after the loss, but he 
did not testify that he not'fied plaintiff 
or his wife when the adjuster did arrive. 

Matters ran ae until five months 

ie 


| 
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had elapsed irom t 


without any requirement of proof of 
oss and without. any objection to the 
ettlement of the oie on any such 
ound. On the contrary, if the assur- 
ances testified to by Mrs. Weekley were 
true they were sufficient in law to con- 
stitute a waiver of proof of loss as a 
condition precedent to the filing of this 
action to recover on the policy, 26 C. J. 
403, par. 516-517, and Kenton Insurance 
Company v. Wiggington, 89 Ky. 330, 12 
S.-W. 668, 11 K. L. R. 639, 7 L. R. A. 81. 
However, the instruction given by the 
court submitting to the jury the issue 
of waiver is complained of and we think 
justly so. Instruction No. 1 given by 
the court directed a verdict for plaintiff, 
unless the jury should believe that he 
failed to furnish proof of loss within 
60 days from the date of the--fire as 
required by the policy, and instruction 
No. 2 (the one complained of) told the 
jury that, although it might believe that 
the plaintiff did not furnish proof of 


|loss as indicated in instruction No. 1, 
| still it should find for him if it believed 


from. the evidence “that defendant 
waived or dispensed with proof or loss,” 
without submitting any fact or facts 
that would constitute in law a waiver or 
dispensing with such proof. In other 
words the instruction left it to the jury 
to dgtermine and say what, according to 
the views of its members, was sufficient 
to create a waiver or to dispense with 


| the requirement for proof of loss. 


Judgment Sale Said 


To End Liability 


It is a universally declared rule that 
what facts are necessary to create a 
waiver is a question of law; but, whether 
such facts were or were not true, if 
denied, is a question to be determined by 
the jury under proper instructions, and 
clearly an instruction that does: not sub- 
mit what facts would constitute a waiver 
is lacking in legal requirement. 40 Cyc. 
270, and 27 R. C..L. 912, sec. 7. The 
tests in the two cited publications clearly 
state the rule, in substance, as above in- 
dicatéd, and it is adopted and followed 
by all courts so far as we are aware. 
The court, therefore, erred in not sub- 
mitting to the jury the facts testified 
to by Mrs. Weekley as constituting the 
waiver relied on by plaintiff, and direct- 
ing it to find the existence of the waiver 
if they believe these facts; otherwise 
to reject the relied-on waiver and to 
return a verdict for defendant; and if 
so returned on this ground alone for the 
failure of plaintiff to furnish such proof 
of loss and the failure of defendant to 
waive it the jury will so state in its 
verdict and if so done the court will dis- 
miss the petition without prejudice. 

The foundation for defense (c) was and 
is that after the issuing of. the policy 
there was a judgment rendered by the 
Washington circuit court directing the 
sale of the property to satisfy some liens 
on, it, and that the property had been 
advertised by the master commissioner 
pursuant to directions in that’ judgment; 
but before the advertised day of sale the 
fire occurred and destroyed the insured 
buildings, and it is insisted that the judg- 
ment direeting the sale ipso facto worked 
a “change of interest” of the insured in 
and to the property so as to forfeit the 
policy under one of its provisions against 
such a\change, and the only Kentucky 
cases relied on in support of that con- 
tention are, Ohio Valley Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company y. Skaggs, 216 Ky. 
535, 287 S. W. 869: Niagara Fire Insur- 
ance Company v. Mullins, 218 Ky. 473, 
291 S..W. 760. and Cook’s Admr. v. 
Franklin Fire Insurance Company, 224 
Ky. 360. 


Authority Shows Sale: 


Did Not Work Forfeiture 


In the Skaggs case the defense no 
under consideration was not involved, 
since the question there was a reliance 
on a condition in the.policy rendering it 
void “if the interest of the insured be 
other than unconditional and sole own- 
ership; or if the subject of insurance be 
a building on ground not awned by the 
insured in fee simple.” The facts con- 


stituting a violation of that condition in | | 


that case, and which were undenied, de- 
prived the insured of sole and uncondi- 
tional ownership of the insured property. 
Tt not only had that effect, but it like- 
wise served to create a “change of in- 
terest” of the insured in the involved 
property. But the opinion nowhere inti- 
mated that a. mere judgment for‘the sale 
of the property would’ create such 
“change of interest” as would avoid the 
policy under a similar condition to the 
ene here relied on. On the contrary, 
the opinion in the Cook case held, in ef- 
fect, that such a judgment in and of it- 
self would not create a “change of in- 
terest” as would forfeit the policy under 
the same or a similar condition to that 
we now have under consideration. ‘How- 
ever, in that case the master commis- 
sioner had executed the judgment by 
selling the property and accenting the 
bid of the purchaser and taking from him 
the purchase bond, which we held did 
fonstitute such a change of interest a 
to forfeit the policy under a_ similar 
condition to the one wow being discussed 
On the contrary, that opinion in that 
ease referred to the cases of Springfield 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company v. 
Phillips, 16 K. L. R. 358, 27 S. W. 855, 
and German Fire Insurance Co. y, Dun- 
can, 140 Ky. 27, 180 8. W. 804, the opin- 
ions in which expressly deniec the con- 
tention of counsel herein under this de- 
fense, and said that a judgment for the 
sale of the property or. any -step in the 
progress of negotiations for its sale, not 
amounting to,a deprivation of title in the 
insured, would not create such a “change 
of interest” as to forfeit the policy under 
such a condition. The Mullins case is no 
more applicable in support of this de- 
fense than the other two relied on do- 
mestic ones which we have briefly dis- 
cussed. We, therefore, conclude that this 
defense is not available and was prop- 
erly disallowed by the trial court. 
Under defense (d) it is contended that 
at the time of the issuing of the. policy 
an action to enforce liens on the prop- 
erty was then pending and that it was 
the duty of plaintiff to disclose to de- 
fendant or its agent that fact, and which 
duty it claimed arose under a condition 
in the policy saying: “This poiicy being 
based upon the mutual good faith of the 
parties hereto, it is understood and 
agreed that any fraud or attempted fraud 
or false swearing by the insured or per- 
sons or person authorized ty represent 
they insured, affecting any matter rela- 
tive to this insurance 0. the subjects 


time of the fire,| thereof, whether before after the loss 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Cold Weather in Kansas 
Increases Fire Losses 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Feb. 20. 
Cold weather experienced in Kansas 
in’ January, the most severe for the 
month in many years, is declared by 
State Fire Marshal Douglas A. Graham 
to be the cause of an increase in fire 


losses, from $530,609 in January,’ 1929, 
to $689,755 last month. 


or damage, shall causd a forfeiture by 
the insured of all claims against this 
| company and be a complete relinquish- 
ment to any right of recovery for loss 
or damage under this entire policy.” 

__ In the first place we seriously doubt 
if the language of that condition has any 
application to facts in existence, and 
not inquired about, at the time the policy 
was issued; or, in other words, that it 
applies only to facts and conditions aris- 
ing subsequent to the issuance of the 
policy. But if it should be conceded that 
it refers to facts existing at the. time 
of the making of the insurance contract, 
then we do not conclude that the mere 
pendency of an action to enforce a lien 
upon the property is such a material 
fact as is contemplated by the language 
of the relied on condition, so as to work 
a forfeiture of the policy if the. insured 
did not disclose the fact of such pend- 
ing action when not inquired of con- 
cerning it by the insurer. 

We cannot conceive that the pendency 
of an action to enforce a lien would or 
could create any greater moral hazard 
to the preservation of the property than 
the mere existence of the lien without 
an action filed to enforce it; and this 
and other courts are quite unanimous 
|in their conclusion that the failure to 
disclose an existing encumbrance when 
not inquired about, is not the conceal- 
ment of a material fact so as to avoid 
or forfeit the policy under similar con- 
| ditions to the one now under conajdera- 
tion. That holding, with reference to 
existing encumbrances at the, time of 
the obtaining of the policy, is quite 
universal and we deem it unnecessary 
to cite cases either foreign or domestic 
in support thereof. There is no pre- 
tense that any inquiry was. made of 
plaintiff concerning either encumbrance 
or pending actions to enforce them. 

The case of Home Insurance Company 
v. Allen, 938 Ky. 270, 19 S. W. 743, is 
relied on in support of this defense and 
it is contended that the opinion in that 
case is conclusive of it in favor of de- 
fendant. In that case the insured after 
his policies were issued conveyed the 
insured property to his wife, following 
which a creditor brought an action 
against him and his wife and attached 
the property as that of the insured hus- 
band and alleged that the conveyance to 
his wife was a fraud of his creditors 
including plaintiff therein. After that, 
the insured procured the policy to be 
transferred to his wife\without diselos- 
ing the attack made by the suit filed 
against him attacking her title and this 
court held that. it was his duty at the 
time of his assignment of the policies to 
disclose that fact and that his failure 
to do so forfeited the policy under its 
provisions. 

We are utterly unable to find a 
parallel between the facts of that case 
and ti..se in this one. No attack has 
been. made in this case at the time of 
re issuing of plaintiff’s policy upon his 
t 





itle as was true in the Allen case. Con- 
ditions, so far as his title was  con- 
cerned, were the same in law as if no 
action had been filed to ‘foreclose the 
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Insurance Judgment 
Against Government 


Limited, Is Argued 


Department of Justice Out- 
lines Contention in War 
Risk Case Involving Fed- 
eral Obligation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
provsions of the Federal. war risk in- 
surance act, a number of legal questions | 
have been certified to the Supreme Court! 
of the United States for answer.. The 
case is that of United States v. Mattie 
Puckett Worley, Administratrix, etc. No. 


The questions certified are whether, 
as a matter of law, the United States 
stands in the position of one who has 
gone into the business of insurance, and 
must, therefore, be assumed to have ac- 
cepted the ordinary incidents of suits in 
such business: also, in case of a finding 
against the Government, may judgment 
be entered against the United States 
for amounts of’ insurance installments 
maturing after the action was instituted; | 
also, in the case of a finding and judg- 
ment against the United States, is in-| 
terest allowable against the Government 
upon the monthly installments from the 
date they are found to be due; also, in 
the case of finding and judgment against 
the United States may costs be awarded 
generally against the Government upon 
condition that they be paid from ac- 
cumulated funds in the hands of the 
Véterans’ Bureau, if any available for 
that purpose. 

The deceased insured, Emmet A. 
Puckett, was discharged from the United 
States Army in March, 1918. While in 
service he was granted a war risk in- 
surance contract in the sum of $10,000. 
When the insured was discharged in 
March, 1918, no premiums on the policy 
were thereafter paid. 

In submitting _an opinion in respect 
to the questions certified by the United 
States, the Department of Justice, in 
its brief, states that in its view the 
first question certified, whether the 
United States stands in the position of 
one who had gone into the insurance 
business and must be assumed to have 
——KFFFFK§KX—XKq§KK§K<H yy 


lien; for until the sale of the property 
defendant could pay his debt and satisfy 
the incumbrance just as he could have 
done if no action had been filed to en- 
force the lien, and the existence of the 
encumbrance at the time of the issuing 
of the policy is not relied on as a de- 
fense, nor is it anywhere intimated that 
defendant did not have knowledge of it. 
The filing of tthe action to enforce the 
lier by plaintiff’s mortgagee was but a 


| accepted the ordinary incidents of suits 





legal step to realize the amount of that 
lien and had no effect whatever to 
change the title or interest of the in- 
sured to the property covered by the 
policy. No outstanding facts affecting 
the title or impairing it in any manner 
are shown in this case, but which was 
true in the Allen case. We, therefore, 
conclude that the court correctly rejected 
this defense. 


However, for the error supra in the 
instructions, the judgment is reversed, 
with directions to grant the new trial 
and for proceedings consistent with this 
opinion. / 


( YEARLY 
INDEX 


Insurance Suit Is Started 
Over Commissions in Texas 


, State of Texas: 

Austin, Feb. 20. 
Trial has been started before District 
Judge J. D. Moore in Austin in the case 
involving an attack of three Dallas in- 
surance companies against an order of 
the State insurance commission limiting 
commissions of agents to 20 per cent of 
the premiums on fire insurance policies. 
A temporary injunction was granted 
the Gulf Insurance Company and two 
others reecntly to prohibit the enforce- 
ment of the order ending the trial. The 
insurance commission, represented by 
Attorney General Robert Lee Bobbitt; 
is attempting to have the injunction 

dissolved. 


The commission was restrained from 
interfering with the contract relations 
between the companies and their agents, 
but the injunction later was modified to 
subject those disregarding the commis- 
sion’s orders to whatever penalties may 
accrue in the event the commission is 
upheld. 


ey 


in such business, that in its opinion this | 
question does not present a definite 
tion of law which the Supreme 
may be required to answer. 

As to the second question, the- brief 
contends that future installments can 
not be awarded against the United 
Stafes under a policy of war risk 
insurance. 

“This is an action at law for a money 
judgment, and the ordinary rule that the 
judgment can include only what the 
plaintiff was entitled to at the commence- 
ment of the action should apply.” 

As to the third question, the brief 
points out that the Supreme Court has 
held in a recent case that interest can 
not be awarded against the United States 
except where it assumes that liability by 
contract, or it is so provided by express 
words of the statute, or where it must 
pay it as part of just compensation. 

Citations Not Applicable 

The brief contends that cases cited in 
support of this case as presented in the 
courts are not applicable to the case 
under consideration. In respect to the 
fourth question, the contention of the 
brief is that “it is the settled general rule 
that costs can not be awarded against 
the United States in the absence of 
statutory authority therefor.” 

Therefore, the opinion expressed by the 
Department of Justice in its brief i$ that 
questions two, three and four should be 
answered in the negative, and if the| 
court should deem it proper and neces- 
sary to answer question one, it should 
likewise be answered in the negative. 


jues- 
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Insurance Purchase 


By Mail Is Opposed 





Montana Commissioner Says 
Control by State Is Lacking 


State of Montana: 

Helena, Feb. 20. 
Charles*M. McCoy, State deputy insur- 
ance commissioner, in a statement Feb. 
14 eautioned. Montana citizens against 
purchasing insurance policies from com- 

panieg which operate by mail. 

An“insurance company not licensed to 
operate in Montana recently has been 
conducting a mail campaign in Helena 
and other cities of the State, advertising 
accident insurance policies, Mr. McCoy 


MONARCH FIRE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1929 
LIABILITIES 


ASSETS 


Real Estate—Market Value (less 
$46,500.00 incumbrances) 


... -$ 373,120.00 
cos... . 435,836.25 


$2,751,973.70 

462,504.00 3,214,477.70 
161,487.45 
135,917.74 
eae Ke 1,150.00 
verable on Paid 
3,678.09 
24,721.25 


$4,330,388.48 


Outstanding Losses 


Unearned Premium Reserve . aie 


3579) 


Of Accidents 
Industries R 


+ 


Report From 700 Selected’ 


iy 
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Decline in Number a 
Among 5 


a 


Establishments Show Re- — 


duction of 21.5 Per Cent — 


Between 1926 and 1928 


A reduction in industrial. accidents of 
21.5 per cent between 1926 and 1928 is 
shown by reports from about 700 se- 
lected member establishments of the 
National Safety Council, according to @. 
statement just made public by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Department 
Labor. There was a corresponding 
in the frequency and severity rates, the» 
former declining from 27.61 in 1926 to, 
21 in 1928, a decrease of 23.9 per cent,, 
and the latter, from 2.1 in 1926 ‘to .71_ 
in 1928, or a drop of 18.6 per cent, it 
was pointed out. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: : 


As shown by the December, 1929, is-« 
sue of the National Safety News (Chi-, 
cago), the accidents occurring in a sé-_ 
lected number (more than 700) indus- 
trial establishments reporting to j 
National Safety Council showed a de-" 
cline in 1928 as compared with either 
preceding year. Reduced to a frequency’ 
rate basis these establishments, repre-/ 
senting 15 industry ups, showed @ 
drop from 50,772 accidents in 1926 to 
42,398 in 1927 and to 39,872 in 1928, or: 
21.5 per cent in the latter year as com- 
pared with 1926. In the same period: 
there was a reduction of 14.2 per cent 
in the number of fatalities, of 27.4 per 
cent in the number of permanent in- 
juries, and 21.3 per cent in the number 
of temporary disabilities. ; 

The report calls attention to the fact, 
that the general decline in accidents has, 
not resulted in a corresponding improve-, 
ment in time loss as measured b the 
severity rate. In 1926 all establish- 
ments combined showed a severity rate. 
of 2.1, and in 1928 of 1.71, or a reduc 
tion of 18.6 per cent. The reduction in” 
the fatal severity rate in the same pe+ 
riod was 16.7 per tent, in the perma 
nent disability severity rate there was” 
a 33.8 per cent reduction, and in the* 
rate for temporary disabilities a 2.4 per 
cent drop is noted. - 
stated, warning those who buy this class: 
of insurance that they do so at their own, 
risk, as the State has nogpower to hold” 
unlicenged companies to their contracts, . 

“Concerns which operate only through” 
the mails do not pay taxes in Montana. 
for doing business here,” Mr. McCoy said. 

“The State insurance department has. 
no supervision over their operations and 
it is possible that they could operate: 
while insolvent. Policies are not -re-° 
viewed by the State department and they’ 
can thus issue policies which may have’ 
objectionable features. " Not being -per-« 
mitted to have agents in Montana, they 
have no facilities for prompt adjustment’ 
of claims, such adjustments having to be 
made entirely through the mails. ms. 

“The department could be of no serv- 
ice to the insured in case there is a dis-" 
pute as to the amount of the claim. Or-- 
dinary claims are too small to be carried” 
into the ipa a-alne rege om 

anies are not legally adm nto Mon-* 
taee, court action cannot be instituted” 
against them in State courts.” m 
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Lower Rate Ordered 


2” 


On Soft Coal From 


~ New England Ports 


I. C.-C. Holds Existing Rates 
To Interior Points Are Un- 
reasonable and Lacking in 
Uniformity 


The State of Connecticut has won its 
contest before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for lower rates on bitumi- 
nous coal shipped from ports served by 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford; 
Gentral Vermont, and Boston & Albany 
railroads to local destinations on those 
lines in New England, the Commission 
announced Feb. 20 by report and order 
in Docket No. 21121 and related cases. 

The assailed soft coal rates were 
found “unreasonable” by the Commis- 
sion, which prescribed a mileage scale 
for future application, involving reduc- 
tions from present rates. . 

The traffic under consideration consists 
of bituminous and anthracite coal which | 
originates either at mines in West Vir- 
ginia or in Pennsylvania, and is trans- 

rted by rail to Atlantic ports between 

Bempton Roads, Va., on the south, and 
New York, N. Y., on the north. 

Transported by Water 

At the ports it is loaded into vessels, | 
and is then transported by water to} 
various New England ports, at which | 
it is either unloaded from the vessels 
directly into railroad cars, thence trans- | 
ported by rail to destination, or is un- 
loaded from the vessels into storage 
bins on or near the docks at the New 
England ports, to be later transported 
by rail to interior New England destina- | 
tions. 

The greater portion of the tidewater | 
bituminous coal tonnage consumed in 
New England is obtained through the 
port of Hampton Roads. 

The Commission’s decision declared 
that all parties involved in the pro- 
ceedings are in agreement that there is| 
no uniform basis of rates on tidewater 
coal from New England ports served by | 
the defendant railroads to destinations | 
in New Engiand. 

Numerous and voluminous exhibits in- 
troduced in evidence show that the pres- 
ent adjustment is “full of inconsistencies; 
that in many instances distance has been 
wholly disregarded in the publication of 
rates; and that the present adjustment | 
has grown up, without regard to con- 
sistency, unifornity, or to the ustal ele-| 
ments considered in the making of a 
logical basis of rates,” said the Com-! 
mission’s report. | 

Anthracite Rates Assailed 

“That the present tidewater: rates are | 
in need of revision,” continued the re- 
port, “is not disputed, and the apatans 
that a mileage scale of maximum rea- 
sonable rates should be prexcribed is 
general. 

“Although the rates on anthracite 
coal as well as those on bituminous coal 
are assailed, the evidence shows that the} 
tonnage of anthracite handled from tie | 
ports is relatively insignificant, and that | 
complainants are primarily interested in 
the rates on bituminous coal. 

« “Because of this fact and due to the 
lack of evidence with respect to a proper 
level of rates to be applied to anthracite 
cbal, the subsequent discussion will deal | 
with the level of rates to apply for the} 
fpture on bituminous coal.” 

The mileage scale prescribed by the| 
Commission for future use runs from 70 
cents per long ton for distances of 5 
miles and under, up to $1.90 per long ton | 
for distances from 190 to 200 miles. 

The mileage scale used by the Boston | 
& Maine ran from 70 cents for distances | 
of 5 miles and under up to $2.10 for | 
distances from 195 to 200 miles. 








}our consideration is the projection of 


| said that no nation has been 


|foreign ship out of the indirect trade 
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British Are Charged With Imposing , 
_ Handicaps Upon American Shipping) Five Incumbents to 


Bills Providing Remedial Legislation Are Introduced in 
_ House by Representative White 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


House. He was in conference with Presi- 
dent Hoover at the White House: earlier 
in the day. Continuing, he said: 

“The results already seoured by the 
1928 merchant marine act amply justify 
the legislation enacted. Before the pass- 
age of this legislation, foreign steamship 
companies, while restive under the com- 
petition of our war-built and government- 
ally owned ships, had looked forward to 
the time when these ships would be worn 
out, our shipyards dismantled, our ship- 
ways gone, and their own prewar domi- 
nance in our trade restored. 


“Recent events give demonstration that 


they have come to an appreciation of | 


America’s purpose to achieve commercial 
security and have set about to make the 
accomplishment thereof as difficult and 
as long deferred as possible. 


“We have no reason to complain of 
that competition which is fair or of those 
practices by any nation which are gen- 
eral and which are not directed against 
us alone. We do have a right to protest 
and a duty to act whenever any nation 


}or the shipping company of any nation 


resorts to discrimination against us and 


| to unfair competition with our ships, and 


I have asked for this time to call to the 
attention of the House certain situations 
which I believe demand immediate action 


|on the part of the Congress. 


“First of all, we should resent the pref- 
erential customs and other discriminatory 
regulations put in force in recent years | 
against the United States by Canada and | 
by Great Britain. 

“In the methods of handling by Can- 
ada of export grain, in the regulations | 


|concerning the shipment of cattle through | 
|the American ports to the United King- 


dom, are unwarranted discriminations | 
against-us. The principal concern at the 
moment, however, is the preferential tar- | 
iff which provides for a discount of 10 
per cent of the amount of duty computed 
under the Canadian tariff act if the} 


| goods enter Canada through a Canadian |- 


sea or river port. 
“The next matter which should have | 


fighting ships, in a commercial sense, by 
the Cunard Company into the trade be- 
tween the United States and Cuba.” He 
ore per- 
sistent and more diligent in keeping the 
than Great Britain. | 

Mr. White said that deference to this | 
principle of noninterference in the indi- 
rect trade prompted the Shipping Board 
to withdraw its refrigerator ships from 
trade between the Argentine and Ger- 
many and to abandon use of feeder ships 
in the Baltic when ships of the country 
immediately concerned were available for 
the trade. 


Cunard Company Enters 


Cuban Trade for Winter 


Mr. White said that trade between the 
United States and Cuba is now aid for 
years has been served by the WardLine, 
the United Fruit Company, the Munson 
Line, the Dollar Line, the Panama Mail 
and the Panama Pacific Line, all Ameri- 
can-flag services. The Ward Line, he 
said, has been in the trade for 50 years. 
It has recently entered into a 10-year 
mail contract with the Government and 
has obligated itself to construct two new 
vessels at a cost of approximately $10,- 
000.000. 

This trade has been amply tonnaged 
by these American lines, he said, and 
there has existed always active competi- 
tion between them. In the Winter 





|}months, he added, there is a seasonal 


Cruiser Plan for America | 
Is Assailed by Mr. Britten | 


|movement of passengers between New 
| York and Cuba and this peak of travel 


has furnished the income which has 
maintained these American lines through 


| the lean balance of the year. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
any previous acts of their kind in the 
history of the world. | 
Neutrals/of one hemisphere could not 
trade with neutrals of another hemis- | 
phere, irrespective of their legal rights. 
without first obtaining the permission of 
Great Britain. In other words, neutral 
nations have no foreign rights when war | 
breaks out. They may actually be| 
starved. out of existence when black- 
listed by a power illegally controlling | 
the seas. 
_ Protests Were Disregarded a 
I distinctly recall that protests of Sec- 
retaries Bryan and Lansing, backed as 
they were by Woodrow Wilson, against | 
the seizure and confiscation of our law- | 
ful commerce with neutral countries, | 
might just as well have been written by 
Siam or Dahomey.’ 
Today, the law governing the use of 
the seas in time of war is in a state of un- 
precedented confusion and chaos and all | 
this talk in London about safeguarding | 
the legal rights of neutral shipping in| 
time of war is just a lot of flapdoodle. 
In 1915 England had the only first- 
class navy afloat and- she _ illegally 
dragged ,into the London prize courts 
cargoes of dress goods destined for 
Amsterdam, coffee and dried prunes on | 
their way go Copenhagen, oranges for | 
Holland, béef for Sweden, typewriters | 
for Spain, all without the slightest war- | 
rant of law. And she will do it again | 
if the United States delegation to the| 
London naval limitation conference per- 
sists in refusing the advice of our best | 
naval expert authorities against agreeing | 
to build for American use the type of | 
cruisers the British want us to have. 
Demands Naval Route 
That great Yankee spirit we talk so 
much about over here seems to become | 
an inferiority complex over there when- | 
ever our statesmen get up against a| 
group of Old World diplomats. | 
There must be no diplomatic victory at | 
the expense of our national defense; no | 
agreement that does not insure actual | 
naval fighting parity with England, ton | 
for ton, and each nation to build the kind | 
of cruisers it deems to be the best suited 
for its position in domestic and world 
peace. ' | 
The British admiralty must stop 
scheming to give us the worst of it. I/ 
they are the friends they pretend to be 
then let them make a friendly gesture 
Forget thai 
Britannia rules the waves and give 
thought to the world’s overburdened tax- 
payers. Talk limitation, not expansion. 
f this conference fails, and it prob- 
ably will, it will be the third one that 
been a fizzle because of British ob- | 
nance, 
Governments Insecure 
The adjournment of the conference for 





Four More Cities Linked 
With Air Mail Service 


Effective Mar. 8, 1930, Elgin and 
Rockford, Ill.; Janesville, Wis., and 
Rochester, Minn., are to be linked with 
the* present air mail service between 
Chicago, Ill., and Minneapolis, Minn., it 
was stated orally at the Post Office De- 


| partment Feb. 20. 


The postmasters at the cities selected 
for air mail connections will be fur- 
nished by the Department with a special 
cachet for use on first flight mail over 
these routes, it was explained. A flying 
schedule has been arranged accordingly, 
it was said. 


I, C, C. to Investigate 
Rates on Illinois Coal 


The lawfulness of bituminous coal 
rates fixed by the Illinois commerce com- 
mission for the intrastate transporta- 
tion of coal mined in Illinois, will be 
the object of an investigation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to de- 
termine whether or not there is discrim- 
ination against interstate coal traffic, 
the Commission announced Feb, 20 by 
order in Docket No. 23130. 

The Commission’s action is the out- 
growth of a complaint filed on behalf of 
carriers hauling coal within the State of 
Illinois, which charged that the State 
commission has required them to es- 


| tablish intrastate rates which are prefer- 


ential of Illinois shippers and prejudicial 
and discriminatory against shippers out- 
side the State engaged in the interstate 
transportation: of coal. 

No date was set. by the Commission 
for the first hearing in the proceeding. 


Ie 


government, strongly brings out the fact 
that we are dickering with a group of 
governments whose stability is most in- 


| secure and who may become politically 


bankrupt at a day’s notice. This knowl- 
edge may be responsible for Ramsay 
MacDonald’s back somersault from lim- 
itation to expansion and from parity 
to continued sea control. 

Fifteen billion dollars’ worth of Amer- 
ican merchandise found its way into 
every seaport on earth last year. To 
protect that commerce we require cruis- 
ers of the greatest steaming radius be- 
cause we do not possess bases all over 
the world as England does. 

The conference suggestion that we 


| build 77,000 tons of small gun cruisers 


at a cost of $130,000,000 merely to meet 
the British expansion proposal is ridicu- 


4 a week, due to the fall of the French | lous, 


“The Cunard Line last year put inte 


this trade ohe of its transoceanic liners,” 


he continued. “This Winter it has added 
two other such ships, including the 
Mauretania, the fastest ship of the Brit- 
ish fleet. These vessels are in the trade 
for the Winter months only. The 
Cunard company has not assumed the 
burden of a year-around service. Its 
purpose is to skim the cream from the 
tourist business of the Winter months, 
leaving to American ships the burden of 
the year’s service. Its hope is to cripple 


and destroy the American Ward Line, in| be opposition to 


which our Government is now directly 
and heavily interested.” 


President Renames 


Radio Commission 


Present Commissioners: to 
Serve From Two to Six 
Years; Senate Sends 
Names to Committee 


[Continued from Pare 1.1 
much delay. Their present terms ex- 
pire the night of Feb. 23. 
Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
co-author of the radio act, also said 
he expected early confirmation. Senator 


Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, said he | 


expected confirmation but that there will 
some of the ap- 


pointments. 


Repeal of the Davis equalization 


amendment to the radio law, which re- 


quires the distribution of radio facilities 
among the five radio zones according to 
population on an equitable basis* was 
endorsed Feb. 20 by Federal officials 
identified with the regulation of-radio at 


Communications of the American Bar 
Association. ' 

Other changes in the existing radio 
law, dealing largely with procedure in 
appealing cases to the courts and the 
procedure of the Commission itself, were 
recommended and discussed by officials. 
The meeting was a joint discussion of 
problems in radio and communications 
enerally of the standing committee with 
overnment officials invited to present 
their views. It was held with a view of 
assisting the committee in the formula- 
tion of a tentative report and organizing 
its future work. 

William D. Terrell, chief of the radio 
division, Department of Commerce, and 
|Dr J. H. Dellinger, chief of the radio 


| agreed that broadcasting facilities could 
be more effectively employed in the in- 





a session of the standing committee on) 


| 


“Aurmonizzp STATEMENTS Ont. “ARE 


2 dA ae) ERS 


PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PusiisHep. Wirnovt ComMENT BY THe Untrep States Dairy 


Coal 


terests of the people-if the Davis Amend- 
ment were restricted to the equal dis- 


tribution of. frequencies amorig the five | 


radio zones into which the country is di- 
vided, rather than the distribution . of 
wave length, power, hours of operation 
and station assignments. 


Chairman Robinson, in opening the 


meeting, declared the most urgent need | 


was clarification of the functions of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia as a radio board;. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, he added, in 
tts recent action in the WGY case, had 
the effect of establishing this court as.a 
“superradio commission.” ; 
William R. Vallance, assistant solicitor 
of the Department of State, declared his 
Department is “quite open-minded” on 
the question of international competition 
in radio-cable communications, and. that 
he did not know how far the United 
States should go in meeting foreign com- 
petition. ' ‘ 


Endorsing the repeal of the Davis 


laboratory of the Bureau of Standards, | amendment, Dr.. Dellinger declared the 


matter of distribution of facilities should 
be left to the governmental agency deal- 


German’ Fishing Vessels Gi 
Fitted With Radiophones 


Over.a score of German high seas fish- 
ing steamers are now equipped with 
wireless telephone installations, enablinz 
them to communicate with their owners 
as to the extent of catches and to re- 
ceive orders where they should be landed. 

While the range of conversation is 
nominally under 200 miles, it has been 
found in: practice to reach up to: 750 
miles under favorable conditions, accors- 
ing to a report in the British press, 
transmitted Feb. 19 to the electrical di- 
vision, Department of Commerce. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) @ 
I A 
ing with it, rather than be restricted by 
law. 

Mr. Terrell said he was of the opinion 
that the Davis amendment “attempted to 
do too much.” He declared he would 
| “like to see the Davis amendment elimi- 
| nated, except as to frequency.” 
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New Assurances Paid for 
An Increase of $213,207,000 


Assurances in force, 
An Increase of $504,322,000 


Total Income (net) - 
An Increase of $28,110,000 


Surplus earned during the 


Year cut a 


Payments to Policyholders 


and Beneficiaries 


Surplus and Contingency 


™ Reserve oS 


An Increase of $5,869,000 


Total Liabilities -_ - 


(Including paid up Capital): 


Assets, at December 31st, 


1929 wi im ig 
An Increase of $79,239,000 


654,451,000 


net) $2,401,237,000 


172,857,000 


42,863,000 


\ne 


69,174,000 


Oe ere ere) 


72,807,000 
495,390,000 


Rate of Interest earned on mean invested assets 7.02% 
The high rate of dividends allotted to participating policyholders is continued and the special dividend 


on maturing policies extended and increased. 


EXTRACTS FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT saeelt 338 


New policies paid for numbered 161,391 for 
a net amount of $654,451,143.27, an advance 
of $213,206,752.36, or more than forty-eight 
per cent., over the previous year. This 
marked increase and the fact that the average 
policy, for the first time, exceeded $4,000, 
affords impressive evidence of the ever-grow- 
ing popularity of the Company. 


After deducting amounts reassured, the 
total assurances in force amount to $2,401,- 
237,036.94, an increase of $504,321,102.37. 
This advance is notable not merely for its 
magnitude, but because when allowance is 
made for terminations by death and maturity, 
it represents a remarkably high rate of con- 
tinuance and evidences great satisfaction on 
the part of our policyholders. 


The amount paid to policyholders since 
organization, together with the amount at 
present held for their security or benefit, 
exceeds the total amount received from them 
in premiums by $139,290,474.03. 


The rate ot interest earned on the mean 
invested assets has risen to 7.02 per cent. 
This figure includes a certain amount from 
bonuses and stock privileges accruing on 
many of the Company’s holdings; but if these 
were entirely eliminated the rate would still 
be 6.60 per cent. 


A net profit of $13,077,284.62 was realized 
from the redemption or sale of securities. 


The surplus earned during the year, based 
on the values entered in the accounts, 
amounted to $42,863,578.59, but from this 
sum substantial appropriations have as usual 
been made to further strengthen the position 
of the Company. 


An additional $10,000,000.00 has been de- 
ducted from the market values of our securi- 
ties. as a provision against possible market 


fluctuations, raising the amount thus set 
aside for this purpose in the accounts to 
330,000,000.00. 

A further $1,000,000.00 has been written off 
the Gompany’s buildings. 


$931,000.00 has been appropriated to raise 
the annuity reserves to the Rutherford table 
of valuation, with interest at 314 per cent. 
This exacting standard requires reserves 
$2,656,000.00 in excess of those of the Domin- 
ion Government standard. 


$1;200,000,00 has been set aside as addi- 
tional provision for claims arising from total 
disability, death claims as yet unreported, 
and possible claims under cancélled policies 
on which a surrender value or reinstatement 
might be applied for. ° 


$22,606,265.67 has been paid or allotted as 
profits for the year to policyholders. 


The special amount entered asa liability to 
provide for unforeseen contingencies has been 
maintained at $12,500,000.00. 


After making all these deductions and allo- 
cations, $5,868,899.96 has been added to the 
ufidivided surplus, bringing the total over 
liabilities, contingency accounts, and capital 
stock to $60,307,762.44. 


In accordance with our usual conservative 
practice the securities owned by the Company 
have again been valued at figures much below 
the market quotations current at the close of 
the year. This undervaluation represents an 
important element of strength to the Com- 
pany additional to the specific provisions in 
the statements. 


Your Directors are pleased to announce 
that the high scale ‘of profits at present 
allotted to participating policyholders will 
be continued during the ensuing year, while 


the Special Dividend on maturing - policies, 
introduced Jast year, has been extended to 
include policies maturing after having been in 
force five years or longer, and the scale of 
benefit has been increased. 


* 

The business of the Company. has 
always been conducted under the 
exacting provisions of the. Canadian 
Insurance law and the rigid supervision 
of the Insurance Department: of the 
Government of Canada. Ever since 
we entered the United States-in: 1895, 
the Company has been under similar 
supervision there and is now subject 
to the regulations of thirty-eight States . 
of the Union which require periodical ' 
examination of the affairs of .all com- 
panies licensed in their territory.: In 
the discharge of their regular duties a 
committee of twenty-two examiners, 
representing the States of Michigan, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Washington, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Florida and. the District of 
Columbia recently completed an ex- 
haustive examination into every de- ° 
partment of the Company's affairs. The 
report of this committee makes 
gratifying reference ‘to the liberal 
treatment accorded to “our  policy- 
holders, and provides authoritative 
testimony to the Company’s strength. 
Even adopting the low. valuations 
placed by us on our securities, the 
committee still reported a‘surplus at 
the close of last year $1,333,921,71 in 
excess of the figure claimed by the 
Company. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


A. D. CARPENTER, Branch Manager 


Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
4th Floor, Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





AvrHorizey Statements Onty 
PusLisHen WITHOUT COMMENT 


Are Presentep Herer, B 


BY THE Untrev States Dairy 


Public Utilities 


‘Procedure of Ohio 
Commission in Rate 


_ Dispute Is Defended 
%, 


Assistance Given City of 
Cambridge in Telephone 
Case Held to Be Justified 
By Law in Counsel’s Brief 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Feb. 20., 
The action of the Ohio public utilities 
cominission in using an attorney-exami- 
ner to assist the City of Cambridge in 
opposing a proposed rate increase by the 
Cambridge Home Telephone Company in 
@ proceeding before the commission is 

defended in a brief filed for the city. 

“TW brief, which was written by Milton 
H. Turner, of Cambridge, special’ counsel 
for the city in the rate case, asserts that 
the law provides for the employment fy 


~ 


the commission of examiners “to make 
any investigation and‘perform such other 
duties as may be prescribed by the com- 
mission,” 
) Was attacked in the brief filed for the 


telephone company recently (U. S. Daily, | 


8473). 
Deficit Shown First Year 


BP Gient and satisfactory service was 
given'by the Cambridge Home Telephone 
Company under local ownership and 
management, and: the company paid 
average dividends of 20 per cent annually 
on its common stock for more than 16 
years prior to 1927, but after the com- 
pany was acquired by the Théodore Gary 
& Co. interests a deficit was shown at 
the end of the first year, it is stated in 
the brief for the city. 

Diseussing the matter of ‘officials of 
the Cambridge company,. living in 
Kansas City and employed by the Gary 
interests, endorsing their salary checks 
from the Cambridge company ‘to the 
oe of other subsidiaries, the briéf 
say ; 


“Immediately upon the new company 
taking over the ownership and manage- 
ment of the Cambridge Home Telephone 
Company they placed on the pay roll‘ of 
said company various officers -who ap- 
parently have no dutjes except to draw 
their salary. 2 


Salaries of Officers 

“For instance, all of the following of- 
ficers, who live in Kansas City, Mo., draw 
annual salaries as follows: J. C. Crane, 
chairman of the board, $1,200; L. M. 
Berry, president, $2,400; C, B. Foscue 
Jr., oa president, $2,400; V. E,.Chaney, 
treasurer, $2,400; Ranford Dunlap, gen- 
eral auditor, $2,400, 
_ “The fact that these officérs all live 
in Kansas City is mentioned for the rea- 
son that they are drawing these salaries 
from a plant lotated t Cambridge, 
Ohio, and to point out tnkt it Wonid he 
difficult to se how they could perform 
any real service for this company from 
a city so far removed: from the plant 
itself. ‘ 

“None of the } above 4 ‘ 
called as witnesses by the ¢ompany €x- 
cept Ranford Dunlap, general’ auditor, 
and@he was unable to give’ any 1 de- 
tails of his work, was unable to tell how 
often he went to Cambridge, Ohio, was 
unable to tell the’ date of his last visit 
there—in fact, was: unable to tell the 
amount of money that he dgew from the 
Cambridge Home Telephone Company 
unti\ he had consulted the report made 
by "Auditor Wood for the commission. 


Checks Were Transferred 


“It appears from the record that all 
these officers endorsed their checks over 
to another subsidiary company of the 
Theodore Cary interests, known as the 
Ohio Consolidated Telephone Company, 
and that company apparently endorses 
or turns over the amounts to the Diversi- 
fied Investments, Inc. . 

“If the ‘salaries earned’ by these of- 
ficers ‘were so reasonable and so just, 

hy should they not.have the courage to 
profit by the fruits of their labors by 
eeping their hard-earned money instead 
lof passively transmitting it to the cor- 
poration controling the Cambridge Home 

elephone Comnpany? Also, why was 
this same process employed in numerous 
othex subsidiary gompanies of the same 
pare company if it were not for the 
purpose of lending the guise of a legiti- 
mate expense deduction to an actual 
dividend distribution? 

“The record shows that all_of these 
officers received their compensation for 

tual service performed from the parent 
ompany, and that in addition to such 
ompensation they also ostensibly re- 
eived ‘salaries’ from numerous _ sub- 
sidiary. companies, including the Cam- 
bridge Home Telephone Company. 


Company’s Brief Attacked 


“Regardless' of how competent and 
pminent these officers may be, none of 
hich is contested, it does not follow 
hat the Cambridge Home Telephone 
ompany should pay more than its pro- 
portionate share of their actual compen- 
kation for services rendered indirectly to 
hat company, and the fact that” they 
act as intermediaries in passing on 
umerous ‘salaries’ which pyramid into 
housands of dollars does not enhance 
heir value to the Cambridge Home Tele- 
bhone Company beyond the fair. market 
alue of their services as actually paid 
or by the parent company. 
“Whatever ‘may be the authority or 
propriety of the procedure outlined from 
corporate viewpoint, it is still con- 
ended that for rate purposes such ‘ques- 
jion#ble expense’ item should be elimi- 
hated from the rate structure.” 
The brief attacks the argument pre- 
ented in the company’s brief on the 
estion of depreciation, asserting that 
he company’s attempt to “belittle facts 
ridicule” is only partly developed. 
¢ deductions. from valuation claims 
the company made in reports by the 
omimission’s auditor and engineer, and 
educed allowances in operating expenses, 
p defended by Mr. Turner. 


rea 
Revoking of Order on Oil 
Prospect Permits Asked 


Three petitions for writs of mandamus 
0 compel the Secretary of the Interior 
» revoke his general order of Mar. 20, 
929, directing the rejectién of pending, 
nd the refusal! of future applications for 
il* and gas prospecting permits to 
t on the public domain, were 
Litt the Supreme Court of the District 
Iumbia, Feb. 20, by J. R. Kelley, 
dD, Turner and H. H. Simpson 
nough their attorney, \ Homer red- 
icks, iis) 


The action of the commission | 


Excerpts i trgpseript of testi- 
mony Jan, 15 by Preston S. Ark- 
» wright, of Atlanta, Ga., chairman of 
the public policy committee of the 

National Elec#ic Light Association. 

at the hearing before the Federal 

Trade Commission in its investiga- 

tiow of publicity phases of public 

utility activities were printed in the 
issues of Feb. 19 and 20 and pro- 
ceed as follows: 

Q. All right. You say that the issue 
of securities by these holding companies 
can not have any effect upon the rates? 
A. That is my judgment. 


Q. The dividends of the holding com- 
panies are paid in the last analysis from 


\ the rates which the consuming public 


pays. Is not that true? A. They are 


paid from the earnings. 

Q.' Yes, I will agree with you, ‘Mr. 
Arkwright, that so far as the law is con- 
cerned, it seems to be pretty well estab- 
lished in most places at least that the 
rates are to be based on the fair repro- 
duction cost of the property, reproduc- 
tion- value, and not the original cost. 
That is true, is it not? 


way, based upon the present fair value 
of the property, in which under the con- 
ditions prevailing at the moment, repro- 
duction cost new less depreciation has a 
very large influence. 

, Q. Now, I-wonder if you can tell us 
whether it has been the general practice 
of the utility company to write up the 
value of these properties and to issue 
stock against it as the fair value of the 
Prooerty has increased. A. Not that I 
now of. - 

_ Q. Not ‘that you know of? A. Unless 
it comes with a purchase and sale of the 





properties. If a property remains in the 
samé@ ownership, I don’t *onsider that 
the company goes out and writes up its 
value on. its books because the value of 
the property “has increased. I do not 
understand that. ‘ ; 

Q. Suppose, Mr. Arkwright, that the 
company owning the operating stocks or- 
ganizes a corporation. to which it sells 
the’ stocks, so that they are virtually 
|dealing with themselves in‘ two capaci- 
ties, do you know of any instances where 
in a case like that the value of the prop- 
erty has been written up and the stock 
written against it and the rates raised? 
A. They probably sell it at its value, I 
suppose. 

Q. I-am asking you if you know of 
any such instance? A. No, I do not: 

Q. I think we haye both agreed“ that 
the industry has grown very rapidly. A. 

es. 

Q. You gave us some figures as to the 
amount of money that-is put into it year 
by ‘year, and I have seen the statement 
in print that within the last six years 
$11,600,000,000 of new capital had been 
itivested in: ‘public utilities. Does that 
sound extravagant to you? A. It does. 
You said public utilities—— 


A. Well, I would, not express it that | 
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Communications — 


Transcript of Mr. Arkwright’s Testimony Covers Question- 
ing as to Holding Companies 


Any management fees or construction 
fees that might be added to cost. are 


-| subject to review by the regulatory com- 


mission, and if unreasonable or unju 
or exorbitant may be disallowed by them 
in arriving at the operating costs that 
are to be charged against earnings in 
determining rates. Then, in addition to 
actual costs, you disregard the securities 
issued, discounts, the commissions, the 
undérwritings, the profits, or anything 
else in connection with them, or whether 
the securities are paid 100 cents on the 
dollar of their face value, or whether 
they are all water, and you get the value 
of the property and allow only a reason- 
able rate of return on the fair value 
of the property. And I do not see how 
under the machinery now set up, if in- 
telligently and properly exercised, there 
could be any injury to the public in the 
operation of these utilities, even if some- 
body did make an unconscionable profit 
out of the trading end of it, or trading 
in those securities. 

| Q. That is what I would like to talk 
|about, about trading in the securities, 
| A. Yes, sir. - 


|. Q. That is not regulated by the pub- 
lic service commissions, is it? A. Ths 
thing that is regulated by the public 
| service commissions : 

Q. Would you be*kind enough to an- 

swer my question, Mr. Arkwright? “A, 
| Yes, sir, it is regulated by the public 
| service commissions, if you want that 
; answer, in the sense the public service 
commissions regulate the price at whic 
the utility company may sell its ‘securi- 
ties, but-in the trading from then on, it 
does not regulate. 
; Q. The puplic utility does got sell its 
securities to'the public, under this mod- 
ern way of handling them, does it? A. 
Yes, it does. It sells them to bankers, 
bonds—— 

Q. I thought we found these securi- 
ties to a large degree were sold to hold- 
ing companies, which, in turn, sold them 
to the public? A. Then you asked if 
the public utility companies or the op- 
erating companies sold them to the 
public. 

Q. I beg your pardon. The operating 
companies, to a large extent, do not sell 
their securities to the public. Is not that 
true? A. The operating companies do 
sell to the public through bankers. 

Q. How much common stock of the 
Georgia Power Company has been sold 
direct’ to the public? A. Not a single 
share of it. 

Q. You spoke about management fees 
and service charges and the control of 
the public service commission over them. 
Suppose the corporation which renders 
those services makes those charges for 
management fees or construction’ fees, 
or whatever you please, is owned by the 
same people who own the ‘corporation 
ony the fees; do you see anything 
in that sitdation which strikes your at- 
tention as a lawyer? 





Q. Yes.° ss Electric light. and ene -A. It might invite inquiry, but if, upon 
se potting grr n> eh A - eScharge i 
Q. I omit ‘the. *Yailroads... A. "Ne, it ; deatie tt ane 


does not seem extravagant to me...I 
thought you meant electric light and 

wer, andthe reason I said “Yes” is 
ecause my understanding is that the 
present investment ‘in the electric light 
and power ‘business is around a little 
over $11,000,000,000, and, naturally, that 
could not have all been spent in the last 
six years. Now, when you speak of six 
years, for the whole public utility busi- 
ness, if you include electric light and 
power, gas, street railways and tele- 
phones, I do not think it would seem ex- 
travagant that that much was spent the 
last six years, although I cannot answer 
definitely. 

Q. Suppose we exclude _ telephones, 
what would you say? A. It would not 
seem extravagant to me. I would say 
that it. might.be possible, though I do 
not know the definite figure. : 


Opportunity for Large 
Profit Asserted 


} Q. Now, in view of that rapid growth, 
in view of the youth of the industry, so 
to speak, and the vast sums of money 
that have been put into it in a compara- 
tively short time, will you also agree— 
and including the element, if you please, 
as to the life of the understanding on 
the part of the public concerning the in- 
dustry—that the industry in all its ele- 
ments presents the opportunity for those 
who are so minded to make unconscion- 
able profits from it? A. To make un- 
conscionable profits from it? 

Q. Yes. A. I do not see how, so far 
as thé making of those profits, if. made, 
would adversely affect public interest in 
it. You cannot, of course, Judge Healy, 
legislate honesty into people. I do not 
suppose that you can regulate the desire 
for gain out of people. When it comes 
down to the public utility business under 
regulation, our operating costs are sub- 
ject to investigation, criticism and: dis- 
alloWance by the regulatory commissions. 


Bills Introduced 


Stafe of New York 
Mr. Thayer. Gives to public 
service commission supervision of motor 
carriers of property and requires certifi- 
cate; Public Service. 

S. 690. Mr. Slater. For ec+ b.:.hment 
of districts by town boards for installation 
of gas ami electric lines by corporations; 


S. 664, 








Internal Affairs. 

8. 716.° Mr. Wicks. Requiring stopping 
of omnibuses before crossing railroad grade 
crossings; Internal Affairs. 

S..748. Mr. Lord. Proposes amendment 
to constitution to make State pay share of 
cost of elimination of railroad grade cross- 
ings now borne by counties and cities; Ju- 


Solow: 

S..763. Mr. Westall. Authorizing public 
service or transit eommission on petition 
of a municipality, railroad or publie works 
department to order installation of signals 
at highway-railroad crossings, State to pay 
half of cost and railroad the other half; 
Public Service, 

A. 872. Mr. Cuvillier. Requires instal- 
lation of meters by telephone companies to 
record number of ‘calls by subscribers; 
Public Service. 

A. 958. Mr. Saunders. Relative to in- 
stallation of gas and electric lines by cor- 
orations under contract with town board; 
nternal Affairs. 

A. 1011. Mr. Stephens. Amends public 
service commission law relative to motor 
carriers of property; Public Service. 

Btate of Mississippi 

H. 260. Mr. Featherston et al, To create 
a publie utilities commission to supersede 
railroad commission; Judiciary, 

Commonwealth of Kentucky 

H, 489. Mr, Preston. To require gas 
pipe line ‘companies operating compressors 
or taking gas by open lines to ory! or 
purchase or se!l natural gas produced from 
such gas fields; Kentucky Statutes. 


serwice ‘rendered . valuable, it would be 
@ proper charge, even if it: does control 
| the operating company and even if it 
has joint offices. The transaction, to my 
mind, would not be void but would be 
voidable for fraud. : ; 


Concentrated Control 
Described as Tendency 


Q. Well, none of us know, but as you 
say the tendency during the last seven or 
eight. years has been more and more to- 
ward the concentrated control of more 
and more companies. 

A. I would say that the tendency - of 
the last few years has been to gather 
into groups certain operating companies 
into holding companies’ control, I will say 
that is so, yes. 

Q: Well, you have held many offices in 
the N. E. L. A., I take it, from your 
testimony? A. I recited them, yes. 

Q. You have attended conventions and 
have been in.touch with the men who 
are the leaders in this industry, have 
you not?. A. Yes; I have, 

Q. Who is the man, the president of 
the Commonwealth Southern? Ca.. you 
tell us? A. Mr. Thomas W. Martin, 
| Q. He is the president of the Alabama 
Power Company, is he not, also?, A. He 
is; yes. . 

Q. And is there some alliance between 
that group and the . Electric .Bond & 
Share Company? A. Not that I know of, 

.Q. Well, do you know that Mr. San- 
ford C. Mitcheli is a director of your 
own company, the Georgia Power Com- 
pany? A. Yes, I do. 

Q. Do you know he is also a director 
of the Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
pany? A. Yes, I do. 

-Q. And that Mr. Grossbeck, one of his 
vice presidents, in the Electric Bond & 
Share Company is-also a director in the 
company last named, that is the South- 
eastern Power & Light? A..I do. 

Q..Are there any members of the Elec- 
tric Power & Light Company who are 
also directors—. A. Of the Electric Bond 
& Share Company? 

Q. Of the Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany, in any of the companies with which 
you have to do? A. No, sir, the only 
one connected with the Electric Bond & 
Share Company, who has any financial 
connection with the Georgia Power Com- 
pany is Mr. S.-C. Mitchell, who is a di- 
rector; Mr. Grossbeck is on the executive 
committee of the Georgia Bower as well 
as Mr. Mitchell. The Electric Bond & 
Share Company, as I understand it, owns 
or did own, some of the stock of the 
Southeastern Power & Light Company, a 
minority interest, but the Southeastern 
Power & Light Company is not an 
Electric Bond & Share managed cor- 
ee it is not in the group of the 

lectric Bond & Share Company, though 
the Electric Bond & Share Company does 
Own stock, or somebody own its, or some- 
body owns it for it, some of the stock of 
the Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
pany, unless. theyehave exchanged it for 
Commonwealth t Southern stock. ' 

Q. It has been stated, I do not know 
whether it is true or not, that the Elec- 
trie Bond Share Company holds 
slightly less than 10 r cent of the 
Southeastern Power & Light Company’s 
stock. A. I do not know how much 
they own, the stock books’ of the South- 
eastern Power & Light Company are not 
available to me, I never asked for them. 

Q. Well, I do not care— ‘ 

A. Nor do I know of the business of 
the Blectrie Borid & Share; I know that 
Electric Bond & Share, have a general 
understanding, owns, or did own some 
of the securities of the Southeasterr 
Power & Light Company. 

Q. Do you know that its officers also 














holding company:. We could mot do it 


Tendency Toward Centralized Control |President Requests 
Of Utilities Is Described at Hearing Reorganization of 


Power Commission 


Legislation Is Advocated 
During Breakfast Confer- 
ence at White House With 

. Senator Couzens 


Legislation to provide for the reor- 
ganization of the Federal Power Com- 
mission was urged by President Hoover 
at a. breakfast conference held at the 
White House Feb. 20 with Senator Cou- 
zens (Rep.), of Michigan, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Following the conference, it was stated 
orally at the White House on behalf of 
President Hoover that the President ad- 
vocated the enactment of legislation by 
Congress along the lines of his message 
to Congress last December. 

In that message the President recom- 
mended legislation authorizing the ap- 
pointment of full-time commissioners to 
replace the three members of the Cabinet 
who now comprise the Commission. They 
are the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

In urging reorganization of the Com- 
mission the President then stated that 
the duties involved in the competent cén- 
duet of the growing responsibilities of 
the Commission far exceed the time and 
attention which the commigsioners can 
properly afford from their duties as Cabi- 
net members. 

President Hoover several weeks ago 
discussed the reorganization of the Com- 
mission briefly with Senator Couzens, but 
the conference of Feb, 20 was the first 
time the President has turned .his-atten- 
tion at length to the question, it was ex- 
plained at the White House. 





own some of the securities? A. The 
individuals? 

Q. Yes. A. I do not know; I do not 
know whether they do or not. 

.Do you know that the Electric 
Bond & Share owns some of the stock 
of the Alabama Power Company? A. I 
do not know whether it does or not. 

Q. I do not know either, I am not cer- 
tain. A. I would say it did not, but 
I do not know. ; 


Domination of Industry 
Suggested by Counsel 


Q. We have agreed, I think as we have 
been talking to each other here, regard- 
ing the tendency of the last-seven ®r 
eight years, and I have asked you, and 
you have told me about your contact with 
various wen in the industry. I want to 
ask you this, Mr. Arkwright, if it is-not 
the plan and the intention of the leaders 
of this industry to eventually erect in 
the power field a company which will 
occupy the same position in that field 
that is now occupied by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company in the 
telephone field. 

A. I have never heard the slightest 
suggestien of any“such ‘intentions.. I do} 
not know that such a thing is im any- 
body’s mind or imagination connécted 
with the industry; I have never heard the 
slightest inclination or suggestion of the 
plan from any source within the indus- 
try, What may be in the back of some- 
body’s head is entirely too0.'speculative 
for me to venture an opinion about. 

Q.-I asked ‘you for yout ‘knowledge, 
Mr. Arkwright? A. Well, my knowl- 
edge is that I have never heard any such 
suggestion, in so far as my knowledge 
goes, there is no suck intention. 

Q. But’ you agree that in your own 
group there has been a _ constantly— 
constant enlargement of the number of 
companies and the number of commu- 
nities that come under single control? 
A. That is right. 

Q. That is still expanding beyond any- 
thing that it has been before, by reason 
of this new Commonwealth Southern 
enterprise? A. Yes. 

Q. And you do know that’ between that 
group and the Electric Bond & Share 
group, there is some community of inter- 
est, due to this minority stock interest 
that we have diseussed? 

A. I know. sufficiently to say that [ 
know the Electric Bond & Share owns | 
some interest in Southern Power & 
Light, which has been exchanged for an 
interest in the Commonwealth & South- 
ern, but beyond that I do not know, ~ 

Q. Well, it would not be surprising 
ifin view of what has been transpiring 
for the last seven or eight years, if the 
large mergers we have now are suc- 
ceeded by still larger ones, until the 
entire control of the ‘electri¢al industry 
tomes into the hands of a comparatively 
few corporations, would-it? A. That is 
entering into the realm of speculation, 
Judge Healy; I have no opinion on that, 
I do not know. ; 

Commissioner McCulloch. It looks like 
the sky might be the limit, dees it not? 
A. I cannot answer, Judge; I do not 
know.” ‘I am ‘an officer of an operating 
company. I do not dream of empire; I 
do not know anything about it. 

Q. Can you see a limit; can you really | 
see a limit? A. Why, yes; of course 
there is a limit. 


Authority of State 
Commissions Discussed 


Q. Would you have thought 20 years 
ago it rout reach the proportions it 
has now? A. No, I dé not’ think so; I 
did not think of electric service 20 years 
ago; I did not think it was possible to 
carry it to the thinly settled communi- 
ties that it goes ‘to now; 6 or 7 years 
ago, if you had said to me that we would 
be serving. electricity to a farm, I would 
say it was a wild dream of the imagina- 
tion; many things have happened; I 
would not say it was not possible, espe- 
cially in ‘this industry. In the rapid ex- 
tensive of it over areas into thinly set- 
tled districts and communities, and into 
the forests, something has made it pas- 
sible; someth' has helped to bfing it 
about; but so far as my own experience 
gory, in ee service wedid not 
o it until we had passed under the 





in my own company; expansion-has come 
aoe it pas under the holding com- 
any’s control, with greater financial 
acilities, with easier obtaining of money, 
with better, with experience in extend- 
ing it to thickly populated territories, 
my whole—the whole expansion of my 
company, we were taking on communi- 
ties that we never dreamed of the pos- 
sibility of being able to serve; it has come 
since we’ passed out of the control of the 
posding company, due to its influence and 
elp. 
y MraHealy: . 
Q. In this matter of interstate trans- 
mission of power, you know, I take it, 
ae «f 
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Accounting 


Persecution Alleged in Criticism Made 
Of Accounting Methods of Power Firms 


Executive of Power Commission Says Firms Are Victims of 


‘Irresponsible Newspaper Publicity’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


questioned the witness im regard to 
ndieawiy of,Mr. King that the Niagara 
Falls Power Company carried a valua- 
tion of $30,000,000 on their books for 
water rights. ae 

Mr. Bonner testified thd@xthis is true, 
and that the company pays for these 
rights $86,894, annually. ; k 

“Is not this a part of their operating 
expense, and as such, does it not form a 
part of the company’s rate basis? ” Sena- 


tor Wagner (Dem), of New York, asked.’ 


“Yes,” Mr. Bonner replied. - 

“Ts the 19,725. foot-seconds of water 
granted them free of charge by the Fed- 
eral Government the right that they 
value at $39,000,000? ” Senator Wagner 
asked, 

“Not at all,” he replied. “That $30,- 
000,000 pertains to surrounding land 
rights.” ‘ 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.}, of Montana, 
questioned Mr., Bonner in ‘regard to tes- 
timony of Mr. Russell’ in which he said 
that at the request of Mr. Bonner, he 
had held a conference: with Mr. Leigh- 
ton, representing the. Electric Bond and 
Share Company, and that Mr. Leighton 
had “told him how to run the solicitor’s 
office.” / : 

Mr. Bonner said that Mr. Leighton 
had come tq him and complained of the 
cumbersome and slow! manner in which 
the accounting gepartment was handling 
the cases, and was wasting time in 
details. He said that he agreed with 


of course, that in the Attleboro case it 
was held that a certain State public 
service commission had no control over 
the rates of. the company transmitting 
power at the State line to another com- 
pany on a wire, of course, which crossed 
the State line. A. Yes. be: 

Q. That particular transaction, yes. 
And I take it that you know that that 
is all because of the interstate com- 
merce ciause in our Constitution. A. If 
you so state it is the cause of that. 

Q. If it is due to: the presence of the 
interstate commerce. claus@ in the Con- 
stitution, it is not due to the desire to 
encroach upon the ‘yore of any of the 
States, because the States surrendered 
that right of control of interstate com- 
merce to the United States when the Con- 
stitution was made, did tney not? 

A. Yes, but in the interpretation of 
that clause and the exercise of the con- 
trol of interstate commerce there has 
been, in my opinion, since you ask it, an 
extension of power that was never con- 


templated when that clause was put into | 
It has resulted in the} 


the Cénstitution. 
actual raising of rates by the interstate 
commerce, in exclusively intrastate busi- 
ness of the railroads, q 
Excerpts from transcript of Mr. 
Arkwright’s testimony Jan. 15 will 
be continued in the issue of Feb. 22. 








Mr. Leighton that Mr. King had been) 


“teo meticulous and had gone too much 
into detail.” 

At the request of Senator Wheeler 
for a “specific case,” Mr. Bonner said 
that in an audit of a project on the 
Kentucky River in Kentucky, that a re- 
port was sent in for a charge of $12 on 
a license tax for a motor truck used in 
the work, and that since the truck was 
used only for part time, that the charge 
should have been only made on a pro 
rata basis, 


Instance in Kentucky 
Project Is Cited 


“J would not want to express an opin- 
ion ow that,” Mr. Bonner replied. 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
questioned Mr. Bonner in regard to a 
letter written by him to Mr. Russell, in 
which he recommended deferring action 
on. the Niagara Falls Power Company 


case. : 

“T thought we ought to let it go until 
principles could be established by the 
Commission,” Mr. Bonner said. 

“After these values have been written 
into the preconstruction costs of the 
power companies by the Power Commis- 
sion, can they be taken off?” Senator 
Kean askéd. “ 

“No,” the witness) replied, “though in 
the event the property should be recap- 





tured by the Government, these items 
would not necessarily be paid by the Gov- 
ernment” 

“When I was assigned .to the Commis- 
sion a short time ago with instructions 
to break up the stagnation of the ac- 
counting division, I found a disposition 
to magnify the difficulties of the work 
and to delay matters until demands could 
be made for still larger appropriations,” 
Mr. Bonner said. 

“When this was met with tentative ar- 
rangements to enlist’ the aid of the ex- 
perts in the departments in furthering 
the work, we began to get a little action 
and less inclination to engage in aimless 
wanderings and dissipation of effort in 
blind alleys trying to find means to 
crowd into the fields of activity already 
covered’ by the State regulatory com- 
missions. ° 

“Tt is this fact which has given rise to 
newspaper propaganda and some of the 
testimony before this Committee. There 
has been .too-much inclination to exag- 
gerate the importance and the difficulties 
of the work by pickihg out for publica- 
tion purposes isolated instances of fan- 
cied padding of accounts and trying the 
cases in the newspapers before tite 
licensees have been given a hearing and 
an unbiased decision made by the Com- 
mission on the basis of complete evidence 
and proper, interpretation of the law. 
Doubtless, some disallowances will be 
made and doubtless some questions will 
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EFFECT OF CONNECTING 
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ACTUAL KWH 
GENERATCO 


GURES of Central Power 
’ and Light Company on the 

effect of inter-connection of 
electric systems reveal several 
advantages both to the com- 
pany and the communities, 
Read this summary of actual 


operating experiences: 


Town No, 1 is an average Texas" 
community of 2,000 people. The 
electric load is chiefly lighting, 
with an evening peak. The 
shaded area of Chart l shows the 
unused capacity and what might 
have been generated and sold 
at little additional expense if the 
demand had been constant: The 
shows the actual energy 

-- generated. Only 32.1% of the 
total capacity is used, yet the 
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THOUSAND KILOWATTS 
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plant’s fixed charges are based 
on the total capacity. 


Town No. 2, with 2,300 popula- 
tion, has some small power busi- 
ness and a heavy city pumping 
loaa— resulting in a better load 
factor, using 47 3% of total in- 
stalled capacity. A iarger plant is 
necessary because of this power 
business, The peak may occur 
at any time of the day. requiring 
ample capacity to be maintained. 
This illustrates the difficulty of 
serving power from smail plants 
where diversity isnotobtainable. 


5 
Combining the loads ot both 
‘ towns by interconnection (Chart 
3) shows an increased installed 
capacity to meet the combined 
load, Yet, the different peaks 


not be settled without extensive review 
by the courts,” * 

“Congress has stubbornly eae 
efforts to build 2s pases es dent 
establishment. The President recently 
suggested that full-time commissioners 
be guthorized to carry the duties now 
borne by members of the:Cabinet. Cer- 
tain individuals seizing upon this as a 
pretext for drastic reorganization seek 
to have the water power activities di 
vorced entirely from the departments an 
concentrated in a powerful independent 
agency with its own representatives 
scattered over the country: & 

“It may be perceived.readily that any 
such plan would enormously increase the 
burden on the taxpayer. To duplicate 
the facilities and service now made avail- 
able by the departments incidental to the: 
regular duties of the many field offices 
and hundreds of local representatives. 
throughout the United States and the* 
Territories would cost a tremendous sum 
annually. Furthermore, it is clear that: 
such an arrangement would prove a fruit-' 
ful source of trouble and confusion due. 
to overlapping and conflicting jurisdie-: 
tion. 


Additional Expense 


In Reorganization 

“Some of the recent criticism directed 
toward the Commission implies that there 
should be more activity in exercising the 
jurisdiction conferred by the act in re- 
gard to rate regulation. As a matter of 
fact, the authority of the Commission in: 
this field is extremely limited. The act* 
recognizes rate fixing as a function be- 
longing to the several States and ¢lothes 
the Commission with power to act only 
in the absence of State control. It hap- 
pens that \practically all the plants op- 
erating ‘under Federal license are located 
in States with properly constituted reg-" 
ulatory agencies and consequently there: 
has been no occasion for the Commis-. 
sion to invade this field. a 

“The cost determination work of thé 
Commission is another subject which has: 
furnished the basis for no small amount of 
misrepresentation. The act reserves to the 
Government the right to recover, if it 
chooses, the licensed water power sites 
at the end of 50 years upon payment of’ 
the depreciated investment in the proj- 
ect works plus severance damages and’ 
providing such amount is not in excess 
of fair value. 

“With this possibility in view the law 
authoyizes the Commission to require li+' 
censees to file statements of their invest=' 
ments. 

“This phase of the Commission’s work: 
has been allowed to get somewhat in 
arrears and, upon complaints that this 
was due to lack of personnel, Congress” 
authorized a substantial increase in the 
forcé for such work in the appropria- 
tions for the current fiscal year. a 

“Sorhé cases present special difficulties" 
which warrant a limited staff of head- 
quarters. experts, but the major part of 
the accumulation of overdue accounting 
work seems to have resulted from some 
disregard of the requirements and intent 
of the-law by those directing the ac- 
counting work. There.is some suspicion” 
that the work -was purposely allowed’ 
to fall behind in ‘order to provide basis: 
for demands on Congress for increased 
appropriations.” ' 
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make possible serving the load 
with less generating capacity 
than the combined capacity of 
the two isolated plants. A more 
equitable load is obtained, and 
57.4% of the total possible 
capacity is used. 

If these two towns become part 
of an interconnected 
serving 60 towns, Chart4 shows 
the load factor improved to 
81.3%, hence the lessened cost 
for production. 

We distribute the securities of 
Middle West Utilities Company 
whose guiding hand has aided 
Centrai Power and Light Com- 
pany, as well as other of its 
subsidiaries, to provide better 
and cheaper service through 
power interconnection. 
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Future 


To Be at Stake in Extending Branch Banks 


ing Resources 
Being Concentrated 


Conditions in Principal. Cities 
Are Reviewed in House 
; Address 


“Chain or group banking will largely 
become a thing of the past” if branch 
banking is extended on a nation-wide 
seale, according to statements Feb. 19 
in the House by Representative McFad- 
den (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., chairman of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, in an extended discussion of 
the effect on banking policy of trends 
toward changes in the operation of bank- 
ing service. : 

“If branch banking is extended only 
to the States, to the Federal reserve dis- 
trict, or to the trade area district, chain 
banking will not be satisfied,” said Mr. 
McFadden, “but will continue to expand, 
and this undoubtedly will result in the 
ultimate control by New York, and pos- 
sibly Chicago, of all independent groups 
throughout the country, which will mean 
that we will have chain banking to the 
extent of controlling ownership in those 
groups where control can be had, branch 
banking “within trade areas, and unit 
banking.” ¢ 

The future of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem may be\involved im any grant of au- 
thority by Congress to extend branch 
Sanking, Mr. McFadden declared. 

In reply to a question Mr. McFadden 
stated that the questions at issue were 
whether the United States shall have 
chain banking or branch. banking, and 
whether chain banking can be prohibited. 

A summary of Mr. McFadden’s ad- 
dress was published in the issue of Feb. 
20. The address follows in full text: 

Until recently: chain or holding com- 
pany banking has been considered a dan- 
gerous form of banking. It was only a 
few years, ago that some 80-odd banks 
located in the States of Georgia and 
Florida, known as the Manley group, 
operated from the City of . Atlanta, 
failed. One of the early systems of 
chain-banking operation in the State of 
Georgia was known as the Witham 
system. 


Management Declared 
To Be Basic Factor - , 


Although in the past small develop-| 
ments were noticeable here and there, | 
they did not assume a position of prom- | 
inence until within the past few years. 
But after all, chain banking is like any 
banking; in strong, well-managed hands 
it can succeed; in weak, ill-managed 
hands it fails. 

To hark back 15 years or’so the aver- 
age unit banker always feared the de- 
velopment of chain or branch banking 
in this country. His main fear could 
probably be best expressed by the dread 
of Wall Street’s gobbling up all unit 
banks throughout the country and cen- 
tralizing their control in Wall Street 
and operating those independent unit 
banks that Wall Stret thought should be 
so operated, and thus controlling the 
banking resources of the country through 
absentee management. 

These bankers, as well as many peo- 
ple, viewed with alarm the possible de- 
velopment of banking’ along these lines, 
arguing that it was better for the fu-| 
ture welfare and development of the 
country that unit banking be preserved 
to continue to serve the various sections 
of the country as it had during the} 
pioneer development days. 

Because of this well-expressed opposi- 
tion at the time the Federal reserve act 
was being considered and passed it was 
decided to abandon the central-bank idea 
with its branches extending over the 
country and adopt a decentralized plan 
based upon the foundation of the na- 
‘ional banking system, making the na- 
tional banks compulsory members of the 
Federal reserve system. But this did not | 
stop the demands or the development, | 
and of recent years the activity has no! 
doubt been accelerated by the great cen- 
tralization that has taken place through 
the rapid growth of our cities and the| 
more compact and centralized organiza- | 
tion of our industries. 

To inventory conditions confronting us 
today we find a great concentration of | 
banking resources in the important big 
cities of the country, particularly New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, St. Louis, | 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, Boston, Los An-}| 
geles, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Cleveland. 
Detroit, and Pittsburgh, and in each of| 
these cities we find a few large domi-| 
nating institutions. For instance, in the} 
City of New York we have the National 
City Bank, the Chase National Bank, the | 
Guaranty Trust Co., the Bankers Trust} 
Co., the Irving Trust Co., the Bank of | 
America, and the Transamerica Corpora- | 
tion, which is a holding company for| 
Blair & Co., the Bank of America of New | 
York and California, the Bank of Italy 
and its affiliated companies. ; 

In Chicago we find ‘the Continental’ 
Illinois - Trust. Co., the First National | 








Bank, the Forman National Bank, the| Customers’ liability on account of acceptances 


Harris Trust Co., and others. In Minn-| 
eapolis and St. Paul, the Twin Cities of | 
the Northwest, we find the Northwestern | 
Bank Corporation, a holding company | 
controlling practically all of the major | 
banks in most of the northwestern | 
States. In San Francisco we find the} 
Bank of Italy, owned and operated by the 
Transamerica Corporation, and the Se- 
curity First National Bank, operating 


probably 150 branches in southern Cali- | 


fornia, and the Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank, an independent institu- 
tion, with some other institutions: 


And so it might apply to the various | 


other cities in the United States, until 
we find the development smoldering and 
apparently only waiting to learn whether 
or not there is going to be an attempt at 


Federal regulation over one form or| 


another of this development. 

The Comptroller of the Currency in his 
annual report to Congress calls attention 
to the serious situation confronting the 


wk! 


of Federal Reserve System. Said 


Act, who have had a broader scope of 
branch ban in mind, are naturally 
looking forward to the possibility of an 
extension of their opportunities to either 
the Federal reserve districts, to trade- 
area ee even to nation-wide 
branch banking. ~~ \ : 
Those bankers rating under the 
group form are evidently quite content 
to control the banking within trade areas 
and thus build-up banking units of such 
magnitude as to make them entirely in- 
dependent of. main banking centers like 
New York and Chicago. This movement, 
however, is being observed by the larger 
banking interests, mainly in New York, 
with apparent alarm lest. the country be 
divided up into .trade areas: and con- 
trolled by independent groups entirely 
independent of New York, because the 
City of New York has been the center 
of finance in this: country and the point 
from: which the leading financial securi- 
ties have been distributed. This applies 
also to Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
other large cities ‘to a lesser degree. 
Because of the dominant ‘position of 
New York as a. financial center the 
men controlling the large financial in- 
stitutions ‘there are looking upon this 
group movement with some: alarm lest 
their opportunity for expansion and the 
distribution of. securities, directly ‘or 


through their affiliated companies, might | 


be curtailed. For, after all, cities like 
New York are: more interested in. the 
distribution ard incidental services con- 
nected with banking than they are in the 
regular banking business,. as through 
Loy activities greater earnings are pos- 
sible. 


Franchises Granted 
To Particular Groups 

Much has been said during the develop- 
ment of the groups of banks in. trade 


areas about the high prices paid for the 
control of these banks which are taken 


|into their group. Most people, however, 


have overlooked’the real asset of value 
in the stocks of these banks because they 
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_|Decline in Revenue | 
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\Mr. McFadden Views : 
"Trend as Problem 


Situation Confronting National 
Banks of County Is ; 


trolling ownership in those groups‘ where 
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Deficit in Budget for. Nine 
Months’ Period of Current 
‘Fiscal Year. Said to Be 
- Highest Ever Noted 


..By Roger W.-Townsend | 
' Trade’ Commissioner, 

Department ‘of.Commerce at London. 

British government revenue returns to 
Dec. 31, 1929, at the first nine 
m_with | T'Teventie ‘deficit of nearly. £170,000,000 
the highly developed plans of group and|* Tevenue deficit of near hay 
chain banking. Under this plan the|{* equals $4.86). This is £32,000,000 
logical question is, what becomes of. the | more than the deficit for the same period 
Federal reserve system? We find at|last year. Revenue fell short of last 
the present time, with this development | year’s figure by £16,500,000, while ex- 
advanced as far as it has, that the City | penditure was higher by £15,500,000. 
of New York can largely dominate and| There has been a deficit for the nine 
control the election of the directors of | months period in gtr agen since 1920, 
the Federal reserve bank in the second | but this year it is hig than ever, and 
dist#ict. | sesonding to British reports it seems very 

We find in.the Twin Cities of the! doubtful whether the budget will be bal- 
Northwest—St. Paul and Minneapolis— | anced by the end of the fiscal year. The 
through the control by the Northwestern | final quarter is always the most prolific 
Bank Corporation of the banks in several |in revenue and last year’s deficit at this 
of the adjacent States, that they can/ period was: converted into a surplus of 
dominate the election of the directors| over £18,000,000. This year, however, 
and thus control the management of the| there “would have to be an abnormal 
Federal reserve bank for’ their district. | regilieney in the revenue to make up for 
__ Therefore, -we must bear in mind that| the far greater ‘shortage which now ex- 
in any grant. of authority to. extend ists in the national accounts. 
branch banking the question is bound to 

Stamp Duties Decline 


ise,’ h 
SN eet a eo A large “decline of over £3,000,000 


? 
rire gratieteare b> Bo! shown in the yield from stamp duties is 
said to be primarily due to less active 
stoek exchange operations during the past 
quarter and to the falling off in new com- 
pany promotions. Such conditions had 
not been anticipated in the budget esti- 
mates which counted upon am increase of 
nearly £1,000,000‘in this item for the 
whole year. There is little expectation 
that the final quarter’s returns for this 
item will go far toward making up the 
current deficit, 

Excise returns have also failed to come 


House Group to Launch 
Branch Banking Inquir 


’ 
[Continued from Page 1.1 

of its investigation including recommen- 
dations it may deem advisable. 

“The Committee decided to hold the 
hearings three days each week, that is 
on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays 
of each week, beginning at 10:30 a. m. 


- For Great Britain 


i, 


a ' Financial Condition of Federal 
é. Reserve Banks 


_ As of February 19 | 


The consolidated statement of conte) Kansas City and $5,200,000 at Cleveland, 
tion “of the Federal. reserve banks on | and increases of $9,500,000 at New York 
Feb. '19, made public by the Federal Re-| end $4,200,000 at Dallas. The system’s 
serve Board Feb. 20, chows a decrease | holdings of bills bought in open market 
for the week of $5,000,000 in holdings of | increased $5,000,000, of Treasury notes 
‘discounted bills and an increase of $5,- | $14,400,000, and of States bonds 


Un 
000,000 in holdings of bills bought in| $900,900, while holtinghot Treasu ‘ 
open market and 0: $2,100,000" tn, Gov- tifieates and bills declitied $12,800,000. 
ee se ore ep "800,000. Gov. Federal reserve note circulatiop, de- 
serve poy oe $37 000, and cash|Stined $14,500,000 during the week at the 
ernment deposi ave Federal Reserve Bank of New York, $6,- 


reserves ,000, while Federal reserve | 500 o69 at § ann 
‘ a . Francisco and $5,100; 
note circulation declined $26,300,000. To- at Cleveland, and increased $7,500,000 at 


tal bills securities were $5,100,000 Dallas. 
Cara toon Memes Heperint Silage at | _Fellwaing Yo the Boksd's ‘aatenans of 
i . n 0 8 8s men 
ra tlie der th’ we e de-|the: resources and liabilities of the 12 


discounted pills for the week were de- 
iederal Re- | Federal reserve banks combined on Feb. 
creases of $11,900,000 at the Federa 19 and Feb. 11, 1930, and Feb. 20, 1929, 


i 7,100,000 at 
serye Bank of Chicago, § the figures being in thousands of dollars: 


RESOURCES 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 


\ 2-19-80 
1,683,332 
55,109 
1,718,441 
627,763 
631,314 


2-12-30 
1,646,634 
57,558 


1,704,192 
664,423 
606,363 


2,974,978 
198,479 


8,173,457 
68,031 


2-20-29 
1,207,199 
60,476 


1,267,675 
764,092 
49,343 

2,681,110 
158,751 


2,839,861 
77,396 


518,271 
346,709 
864,980 
355,636 


51,592 
95,144 
25,853 

172,589 
10,075 


Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks 

2,977,518 


Total gold reserves 199418 


Reserves other than gold ......-seeveesees ede og'th 


__—_—.. 


3,176,930 


Total OFVES «se ccecees Waee dobd pup ae Maks * 
otal res toreoe 


Nonreserve cash 

Bills discounted: i ; 
Secured by United States Government obligations 
Other bills discounted 


204,930 
172,013 


212,650 
169,264 


381,914 
276,084 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open*market .... 
United States Government securities: 
ee AG Feta hig dale SOs oid caw ttl s ona soem e Bain. ce 
Treasury notes 
Certificates and bills ........---s-seseceesnes eee 


69,592 
186,182 
222,786 
478,560 

11,280 

ethics 


1,147,838 
72% 
650,812 
58,311 
13,802 


— ee 


480,615 


‘Total United States Government securities 
4 14,280 
ee 


Other secu@ities 


Total bills and securities ....... db etediete bie vs ee 
Due frem foreign banks 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
All other resources 


Meant Oouaehe cn ras Una ieee 


- ‘Estate ‘Taxes. 


have underestimated the value of the 
preemption of the right to do business in 
the, particular area in which any one 
particular. bank functioned. 

In other words, the central control in- 
stitution would feel justified in paying 
a fancy price for the stock of an out- 
side institution because of the fact that 
they ‘would control for all future time 
the opportunity to do business gvith the|” “After they=have- comenaaed and any 
customers of that bank, and would thus/ other representatives of the Comptrol- 
reap an annual harvest from the sale! ler’s office have testified, the members of 
of securities: which would be absorbed | the Federal Reserve Board or their des- 
in that locality. Se, afterall, we must} ignates and representatives of the 12 
consider that this tonsolidation or cen-| Federal reserve banks will’ be’ asked ‘to 
tralization movement is an economic one | appear. ; 
which looks to greater profits and broader | Bank Heads to Appear 
control over an increasing amount of| “There also probably will be before 
banking assets and the opportunity for|the Committee the heads of banks that 
wider distribution. _ !are doing branch, chain or group bank- 

A valuable franchise is thus granted| jing business. There also: will be heard, 

in, addition to these I) have: mefitioned, 


to a particular group to enable it to 
control the banking business and. the| those persons who may be opposed to 
any one of these various classes. 


distribution of the securities business for 


and closing at 1 p. m., in each hearing. 

“The first witness will appear next 
Tuesday morning. That first. witness 
will be the Comptroller of the Currency, 
J. W. Pole. “It has been ‘contemplated 
all along that he would be the first wit- 
ness. Secretary Mellon and Undersecre- 
tary Ogden Mills will be asked to ap- 
| pear as the next witnesse 





up to expectations, with a decrease of 
£5,335,000 from last year’s figures. The 
budget estimate had allowed for a de- 
crease in this item of £3,670,000 for the 
year. Customs duties are keeping up 

irly well with the estimate and may 
‘justify the budgeted increase of £878,000. 
Estate duties.ar: of necessity an uncer- 
tain source of revenue, which have in 
|the past provided pleasant surprises for 
the budget. So far this year, however, 
they have fallen considerably below the | 
anticipated return. 

*The mine months’ figures for nontax 
revenue do not give much basis for esti- 
mating final results. The large decrease 
in special miscellaneous revenue is in ac- 
cordance with budget estimates, as re- 
ceipts under this head last year were 
swollen ‘by ‘thé transfer of the currency 
notes’ resérve. 

‘The nine months’ figures of expendi- 
ture are no more satisfactory than the 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES 

Federal reserve notes in actual circulation . 
Deposits: 

Member bank—reserve account 

Government 

Foreign bank 

Other deposits 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items .............-- 
Capital paid in 
Surplus 
All other liabilities 


Total liabilities 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and 
serve note liabilities combined 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for 
correspondents 


NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—Total 


Federal re- 


5,112,972 
1,682,444 


2,307,658 
11,743 
6,305 
*64,288 
*2,389,994 
*575,596 
171,434 
276,936 
16,568 


_— 


5,112,972 
17.9% 


5,107,100 
1,651,595 
2,318,644 


cecccee 1,656,161 
2,315,411 
48,987 
8,226 
18,297 
2,390,921 
611,818 
171,591 
276,936 
16,860 


2,361,021 
671,503 
150,196 
254,398 

18,387 


5,124,287 5,107,100 


: 78.5% 10.8% 
foreign 


518,664 523,891 306,830 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition of kly r i r 
banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chises® ‘* Fon ae oui Foe 
12, 1930, and Feb. 20, 1929, the figures being in millions of dolla 


Feb, 19 and Feb. 
rs: . 

2-11-30 
7,525 


2-19-30 2-20-29 


7,109 


all time within that particular trade 
area, 

This is the main reason for alarm that 
is being felt by dominating bankers 
situated in cities like New York who feel 
that their opportunity for wide distribu- 
tion of securities at. low cost in these 
various trade areas is going to be cur- 
tailed. Furtherm@re, this independent 


| development throughout the country. in- 


terferes seriously with the plan to cen- 
tralize the control of all financial 
transactions within the group of five or 
six, or perhaps a lesser number, of the 
big financial institutions located in the. 
City of New York, the’ acknowledged 
money center of the world. 


Control and Election 


Of Directors Dominated 


The immediate problem before us, 
therefore, is, shall branch banking - be 
extended, and, if so, how far? Shall it 
be limited to the State’, to the Federal 
reserve districts, or to the trade areas 
in which the parent bank is located, or 
shall it be permitted nation-wide exten- 
sion without limit? There is no doubt 
in my mind that if. branch banking is 
extended so as to permit nation-wide 
branch banking,.chain or group banking 
will largely become a thing of the past. 
If branch banking is extended only to 
the State, to. the Federal reserve district, 
or to the trade-area district, chain bank- | 
ing will not be satisfied but will continue 
to expand, and this undoubtedly will re- 
sult in the ultimate control by New 
York, and possibly Chicago, of all of 
the independent groups throughout the 
country, which will mean that we will 
have chain banking to the extent of con- 


revenue returns, and show an increase 
over last year.which is almost as great 
as the decrease in revenue. Also, the 
showing in detai: is even more unfavor- 
able.than is apparent from a comparison 


“In other words, the purpose of the 
Committee is to hear both sides of these 
big problems and to obtain definite infor- 
mation as to trends and developments of 


5,611 
2,921 
2,700 


—_—— 


5,229 


2,743 
2,486 


Loans—Total ......ccsscccceccceves akebeecseesest ° 


~On securities . 
All other 





banking in the United States. 

“I cannot say at this time whether 
there will be any legislation along these 
lines at the present session of Congress. 
If the Committee is able to come to a 
definite conclusion, after thorough’ im- 
partial study and investigation of the 
subject, in time for report to the House 
at this session, it is possible,:of course, 
that there may be action. 

“But I think it is very doubtful if the 
Committee can conclude its hearings and 
its deliberations of these big ‘problems in 
time to report recommendations and get 
legislative action at this session.” 

Chairman McFadden said the Commit- 
| tee will meet Feb. 21 to hear witnesses 
on a bill (H. R. 9433) to amend the Fe4- 
|eral farm loan act. Under that bill the 
Federal Farm Loan Board and receivers 
appointed by it would be vested ‘With all 
| the power vested in the Comptroller of 
the Currency and his receivers. 
| Amendment. of the Federal reserve 
act, section 4, is proposed in a bill (H. 
| R. 10035), introduced by Representative 
|Fenn (Rep.), of Wethersfield Conn., a 
| majority member of the House Commit- 
}tee on Banking and Currency. It was 
referred to that Committee. It would 
amend United: States Code, title 12, sec- 
| tion 341, so as to read. into the fourth 
subdivision of section 4 of the Federal 
Reserve Act the following: 

“Fourth. To sve and be sued, complain 
and defend, in any court of law or equity; 
but no attachment or execution shall 


of the expenditure totals, owing to the 
smaller sinking fund assignment this 
year. 


Virginia Re jects Proposal 
To Cut Interest on Loans 


State of Virginia: 

@Richmond, Feb. 20. 
House bill No. 94, which would have 
fixed the interest rate on loans made by 
small loan companies in Virginia at 24 
per cent per annum on unsecured loans 
and 18 per.cent per annum on secured 
loans, instead of the present rate of 42 
per cent per annum, has been disap- 
proved by the house by a vote of 53 
to 31. A similar bill providing for a 
reduction in the present rate to 30 per 

cent per annum is pending.- ~- 


be issued against such bank or its prop- 
erty before final judgment in any suit, 
action, 
county, 
| court.” 

Representative Seiberling (Rep.), of 
Akron, Ohio, has introduced H. R. 10070, 
to amend section 22 of the Federal re- 
serve law to-punish member banks or 
their officials who make any loan‘or grant 
any gratuity to any bank examiner or 
assistant examiner who examines such 
bank and any examiner who accepts such 
gratuities, 





or proceeding in any State, 
municipal, or United States 





1,914 


—_—_ 


1,110 
803 
742 

49.54 

5,218 

1,223 
42 

76 
911 
37 


Investments—Total 1,880 
United States Government securities . 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank ...... én bine + om 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits ......++++e+s++ oa the Chon ie 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Dué to banks £2... 532.2 cceceeevewes Se A eRe ae ge de 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others 


1,127 
753 
722 


61 

5,212 
‘4173 
<2 


ok 


924 
989 
1,536 


3,450 
On demand ......0ececeteceeseneeers doaedoesesects 


On time 
CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—Total ....... etecseveccada 


Loans—Total 


On securities ...s0..ccerseveeers as Mis ban 0 0 eoieee 
All other 
Investments—Total 


United States Government securities 

Other securities 6... ccccedcreticceccvtewecce bos 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank ......... Sumeew 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits .......0.56. 0.065 Gs Wahade cade 
Due from Yanks 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ...... eeveee 


*Revised figures. , 


Condition Statement of Member Banks of: the Federal Reserve System 


Recapitulation by the Department of the Treasury of the Condition on December 31, 1929, of All Member Banks of the Federal Reserve System (7,403. 
National Banks and 1,119 State Banks) by Districts, the Amounts Expressed in Thousands of Dollars 


RESOURCES 


Loans (including overdrafts) 7 
United States Government securities 
Other securities 

.. Total loans and investments 


Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 

Cash in vault 

Reserve with Federal reserve banks 


Items with Federal reserve banks in process of? collection 


Due from banks in United States . 
| Outside checks and other cash items 


Securities borrowed 
| Other assets 


| 
wee eee rere eee ee eT Oe eerewereee 


» LIABI 
| Capital stock paid in 

Surplus 

| Undivided profits—nep 

| Reserves for dividends, contingencies, etc. 
Reserves for interest, taxes and other exp 
| Due to Federal reserve banks 

Due to other banks in United States . 

| Due to banks in foreign countries (includ 
Certified and officers’ checks outstanding 

Cash letters of credits and travelers’ chec 





national banks of the country because of 
these various developments and recom- 
mends that branch banking under the 
national system be permitted to extend 
to trade areas, without regard to Fed- 
eral reserve districts. Those bankers 
who are engaged in holding, company 


or chain banking apparently are engaged | Acceptances of other banks and bills sold with endorsement 


in this particular form of banking simply 
as a makesh 
the time when branch banking will be 
extended so as to permit them to carry 
on their operations as legitimate branch 
bankers. 

Those bankers now operating branches 


within the limitations of the M¢Fadden I Number Of bake 4 s:-..é,::0 02+ bey mois Hoes tee Mette thts cuss oo cup beak cae Ay cits of 
: 4 


| Demand deposits 

| Time deposits ... 

| United States deposits 
Total deposits 


Bills payable and rediscounts: 
With Federal reserve bank 
| All other 


| Acceptances executed for customers 


ift, awaiting and hoping for | Acceptances executed by other banks for account of repo 


| National-bank notes outstanding 
Securities borrowed 

Other liabilities 

{ 

Total 
' 


Due from banks in foreign countries (in¢luding own 
Exchanges for clearing house and other checks on local banks 


Redemption fund and due from United States treasurer 
Acceptances of other banks and bills of exchange or drafts sold with endorsement .. 


eee eee eee eee eee ee Rt eeeeeeare 


Total 
26,150,061 
3,862,968 
5,920,921 
35,933,950 
1,252,147 
1,190,306 
183,989 
558,450 
2,373,760 
994,373 


New York 
9,096,589 
1,342,844 
1,876,770 

12,316,203 

877,457 
801,250 
21,348 
126,146 
984,256 
438,058 
294,989 
193,082 
2,063,942 
* 24,692 
4,341 
622,519 
689 
94,647 


18,363,619 


Boston 
1,910,499 
215,919 
434,340 
2,560,758 
102,892 
71,584 
7,175 
43,343 
142,707 
79,456 
143,446 
20,925. 
67,124 
rine 4 16,710 
2,268 
31,062 
308 

* 9,285 


3,299,088 


8, 


219,379 26,937 


cepeneherereccecs Bitte terete eee eee eee eens 48,843,078 3,345,624 


LITIES 
2,757,113 193,305 
176,883 
72,377 
11,269 
12,722 
9,374 
157,150 
19,198 ° 
34,673 
321 
1,415,901 
932,439 
7,882 
2,576,938 
12,129 


39,826 
8,705 
31,062 
104,946 
1,532 
44,119 
3038 
12,922 


3,299,088 


1,243,996 
399,715 
57,836 
52,193 
15,152 
1,282,779 
498,256 
1,194,607 
15,216 
7,378,181 
8,196,141 
26,219 
18,606,551 
77,769 


enses accrued and unpaid 


ing own branches) 
ks outstanding 


1, 
sseeeeeeee 18,283,481 1, 

143,203 
38,013,735 


136,957 


646,334 
232,188 
So's ta 60% ‘ 735,193 
bss of ah cad ail +. 1,276,159 
rting banks 4 29,647 
4 sole 645,562 
35,533 
245,585 


170,915 
86,996 
622,519 
892,720 
14,807 
84,376 
689 
95,776 


18,363,619 


26,749 
3,345,624 


eS hey i sul a aa eo L...4 48,843,078 


Cleve. 
2,409,537 


8,376,486 


" 4,265,209 
ne 


Richmond Atlanta 
974,173 854,781 
124,446 115,228 
178,940 144,721 

1,277,559 1,114,730 

11,840 18,647 
. 64,206 60,126 
16,207 14,628 
28,137 27,316 
68,293 64,132 
43,631 26,952 
100,586 131,722 
476 1,868 
26,629 23,561 
3,595 8,264 
2,663 2,345 
3,614 8,025 
3,061 1,984 
4,766 4,907 


1,655,263 1,509,157 


St. Louis 
955,428 
114,777 
266,675 

1,336,880 

2,977 
40,655 
12,722 
23,419 
80,055 
41,979 

113,421 
681 
28,426 
4,411 
1,660 


Chicago 
3,770,101 
408,055 
756,330 
4,934,486 
97,591 
176,133 
24,239 
84,737 
331,335 
103,364 
330,241 
25,715 
186,457 
26,959 
4,379 
39,814 
1,289 
20,324 


6,392,063 


Minneap. 
568,024 
184,771 
213,129 
910,924 

13,135 
24,195 
6,684 
19,912 
56,998 
1,767 
105,999 
1,557 


Dallas 
713,786 
131,681 
90,741 
936,158 
9,361 
46,610 
@,570 
25,032 
65,016 
31,065 
148,127) 
564 
19,749 
5,526/- 
2,375 
154 
1,083 


Sag F. 
2.28118 
495,447 
457,669 
8,192,234 
64,848 
114,188 
14,842 
47,180 
175,681 
34,199 
315,369 
11,416 
143,773 
23,403 
3,104 
11,181 
6,236 
24,830 


4,181,979 


—_— 


405,738 
640,130 
455,405 
24,866 
146,397 
27,052 


1,174,469 1,666,028 1,301,832 


233,815 
290,272 
76,758 
17,642 
12,792 
6,232 
211,349 ° 
5,178 
60,100 
3,886 
455,285 
620,642 
13,814 


112,470 
86,927 
28,525 

7,799 
4,993 
7,083 
128,169 
172 
15,507 
26 


562,406 


101,735 
712,605 
21,817 

2,987 
2,975 
8,119 
140,694 
3,011 
14,058 
170 
559,715 
431,846 
14,631 
1,167,244 
6,882 


29,027 
13,296 
8,025 
23,415 
7,817 
45,632 
1,934 
4,266 


1,509,157 


——r. 


428 


379,657 
288,267 
85,268 
37,318 
25,296 
3,388 
491,133 
28,756 
74,467 
2,442 
2,444,920 
2,076,814 


64,645 
35,770. 
15,806 
3,650 
3,732 
2 


6 
101,148 
1,428 
10,806 
135 
421,614 
457,982 
1,967 
995,051 
878 


10,335 
1,918 
5382 
18,241 
24 
26,830 
103 
1,954 


1,174,469 


92,462 
46,001 
21,210 
3,701 
3,251 


“30 
237,851 
288 

87,811 | 


16 
799,024 


95,797 
48,220 
23,230 
4,317 
2,928 
2,454 
131,048 
1,511 
36,860 
11 


640,862 


232,135 
144,115 
52,982 
11,697 
6,070 
991 
275,169 
14,092 
16,116 


1,020 
1,357,683 


16,621 
78,462 
22,037 
8,908 
24,735 
“194 
78,871 
386 
7,630 


113,005 
34,745 
39,814 
98,769 

539 
86,984 
7,289 
51,932 


6,392,063 
1,186 


17,887 
14,080 
2,005 
2,871 
120 
32,506 
4,409 
29,584 


1,698,797 


1,655,263 


| provision. . 
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Gain in Total Valut 
Of Estates Shown in, 
Federal Tax Returns 


Gross Was 12 Per | Cant 
Larger in. 1928 Than, in. 
Preceding Year, Revenue | 

- Bureau Reveals Sake 


By Joseph S. McCoy, 
Government Actuary, 
Department of the Treasury 

Statistics covering Federal returns for 
estate taxes made during’ the*calendar 
year 1928 have become available, " The 
number of these returns, for resident de- 
cedents, was about 13% per cent less than 
the number for 1927, due to the increased 
exemption. Returns under the 1926 act, 
with $100,000 specified exemption, ins 
creased about 15 per cent. ‘The tes 

returned had a gross value of 
000,000, a 12 per cent’ increase, or $381,- 
).000 more than for 1927. 4 
The “Statistics of Income for 1927” is- 
sued last September by ‘the Bureau sof 
Internal Revenue, contains statistics cov. 
ering returns filed during the -calenday 
year 1928. This does not mean that al 
the owners of these estates returned die 
during that year. Returns are due on: 
year after the date of death, and thi 

time may be extended. > 


Collections Not Reflected ; 

The tax returned’ is not the fctuel Mb: 
collected during the year. Tie actu 
collections, to a considerable extent, ar 
on account of taxes returned during prio 
years. The annual returns, however, d: 
represent a normal year’s mortality 
True, it includes returns of deaths tha 
occurred during pr:-~ years, but some.oc 
curring during that year will be returner 
later. i 
The number. of returns filed durin 
1928 in behalf of ‘resident. decedent # | 
was 8,079. Of. these, 7,609 . covere. 
deaths after Feb. 26, 1926; 255 covere: 
deaths that occurred prior to Feb... 2 
1926, but. after June 2, 1924, taxed und 
the revenue act of 1924; 215 returns eo" 
ered deaths that occurred prior to. Ju 
2, 1924. In addition, 2,157 returns. f 
nonresident decedents were filed.. T! 
returns filed on account.of resident d 
cédents had a-gross value of $3,503,23: 
684. These included 6,116 taxable ¢ 
tates, valued at $3,181,719,062. 

Allowable deductions totaling $1,23: 
290,401 reduced this to a nét- taxal 
value of $1,943,428,661, with tax amow 
ing to $135,013,559. The share of. t 
Federal Government was $40,561,235, a 
that of the States, etc., $94,452,324, 

' Credits Are Allowed “\. 

This does not mean that the Rede 4 
Government pays this amount to t? 
State. It means that where a State c 
lects death taxes, the Federal. estate +t | 
of a_resident decedent is credited wi 
this amount to a sum not in*exeess 
80 per cent off the Federal tax.° The 
tal tax, the State tax being “within 
80 per cent limit, remains the same, 
the Federal tax is reduced to this ext: 

This often enables the State: to 
crease its~fevenue;::without™inereas: 
taxes. New York bénefitéd “this “ws 
according to the returns for 1928, to ¥ 
extent of about. $46,500,000—more 
the total share of the United St 
The 1928 returns indicate that. 15 St 
received the full 80 per cent credit, « 
six additional ones received in exces 
a_75 per cent credit. The total of t 
‘credits was fn excess of 70 per cent 
the total tax returned. ; 

This maxitayum credit of ‘80 per @ 
was not applicable in 1928 to. all e 
tates.. All returns’ were not made und 
the provisions of: the 1926 statute, whic 
authorized this credit. Some, under .th{ | 
1924-statute, allowed a 25 per cen}} 
credit, and some, under prior statutes, a’ 
lowed no‘such credits. Again, all State 
have not as yet.taken advantage of thi 


\ 


Collections Reviewed 

This tax actually collected’ during th 
calendar year 1928, instead” of” Beity 
$40,561,285, was’ $62,147,548; “The “rev- 
enue-act of 1926,” now in forée, requires 
payment within one year from the date 
of death. The return is Algo required. 
by regulation, to ba’ made -within one 
year. ‘In case of ‘sickhess (or absence, col- 
lectors afé | authorized to’ .extend ‘the 
period for filiig the return not in — 
of 30-days from the due date. = %& > 

_ This.doés' Hot, ine itself, «extend, the 
time fox payment, : ist be granted 
by the Commissioner* of Internal’ Rév- 
enue. - 

In any case wheré’the prompt: payment 
of the tax would impose undue hardship, 
an “extension or’ extensions. will ~ 
granted for a period not to exceed in ‘all 
five years: The term “undue hardship” 
means that it must appear that substan- 
tial financial loss would result from 
prompt payment. Of course, interest 
must be paid on overdue tax. cha 

When any payment is’ made after due 
date, unless an extension has been 
granted, interest on the unpaid part run: 
at.1 per cent per month. If. extensio: 
has been granted, however, interest: be- 
gins six months after due date and run: 
at 8 per cent per annum. In case th 
tax, together with interest, is not pai 
by the final date of extension, then inter 
est runs upon .such unpaid amount, ‘a 
the rate of 1 per cent per month. Tha 
is, in certain cases, payment ean be mad: 
six years after death, by receiving ex- 
tensions, and paying interest at 6 per 
cent. per annum, for four and one-ha 
Teah  cowiith ion of .$ 

e specific exemption of.$50,000 was 
doubled in 1926, In addition, the rates 
of tax were then materially chagred 
The maximum rate of 25 per cent’ w. 
reduced to a maximum of 20 per cen 
and the tax credit for payments to the 
States was then increased from 25 pe 
cent to 80 per cent. For these reasons 
a comparison of the total taxes collected 
from estates annually is meaningless, 

Of the total gross estate returned fe 
resident decedents during, 1928, 43.3 per 
cent in value was in®the form of  stoc! 
of corporations; 17.4 per cent. ‘in 
form of real estate; 13.9 per cent in th: 
form of bonds; 11 per cent i e fori 
of mortgages, notes and «cash; 6.1 
cent in the form of miscellaneous pro} 
erty; 2.9 per cent in the form of ‘>. 
ance; and 5.4 per cent in. miscell 
forms. ' 

Of the holdings of bonds, 3:2 pe 
of the value of the estates corsisu 
United States. bonds; 3.9 per cent § 
and municipal bonds, wholly tax-exe 
and 68 per cent of other bonds. 
average holding in real estate 
trifle more than for the prior ye 
then shown, the smaller the es 
larger was the proportion in real 


it 





Avrnorizen Statements ONLY Are Presented Hekein, Berne 
Pus.isHep WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


‘Estate Tax Returns 


hr 


% 


‘Were Fewer in 1928, 
» Compilation Shows 


Classes of Property Held and} 
‘Percentages of Various 
Kinds Are Given in An- 
alysis of Figures 


[Continued from Page 12.] 


99 estates having a gross value of less 
than $50,000 returned an average holding 
of over 30 per cent in real estate. The 
2,184 estates with a net value of less 
than $50,000 returned 27 per cent in real 
estate. The-326 estates with net. value 
of between $400,000 and $600,000, re- 
turned about 17_per cent in real estate. 


Gipe 110 estates with a net value of from 


’ 


se 


<p 


00,000 to $1,000,000, returned 14 per 
cent, while the 8 estates. with a total | 
net value in excess of $10,000,000 each, | 
so returned only 10 per cent. 

The activity in the stock market con- 
tinued during 1928 .with increased force, 
caused by the wonderful prosperity of 
the corporate. form of usiness, due | 
largely to the repeal ot the excess profits 
tax, pushing into active business the 
surplus funds held by corporations. 

The percentage of the total gross 
estate held in the form of stocks of cor- 
porations returned during the calendar 
a 1926, was 37.4 per cent; for 1927, 

.9 per cent; and for 1928, 43.3 per cent; 
or an increase of almost.16 per cent in 
two years. As in previous years, the 
returns filed in 1928 showed that the 
holdings of corporate stocks increased 
rapidly with the size of the estate. The 


~99 estates with gross valye of less than 


$50,000 each, held 16 1/3 per cent in 
stocks, 

The 2,184 returns of those with net 
value of less than $50,000 each returned 
stocks amounting to 28% per cent of 
the total. The 3826 estates with net 
values between $500,000 and $600,000 re- 


§ turned stocks amounting to 42 2/3 per 
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cent, The 110 estates with net values of 
between $800,000 and $1,000,000, re- 
turned stocks amounting to 48% per 
cent, while the eight estates with net 
values in excess of $10,000,000, returned 
stocks amounting to over 64 per cent 
of their total. F 


The holding in the form of bonds ‘was 
a little less than for the year 1926 or 
for 1927. The percentage so held in- 
creased fairly uniformly until net estates 
é6f between $1,000,000 and $1,500,000 
were reached. Then it decreased irregu- 
larly until estates of between $9,000,000 
and $10,000,000, where the average hold- 
ig in bonds was 5 per cent. 

Gross estates averaging ‘less than 
$50,000 returned about 3% per cent in 
bonds of all kinds, less than 1 per cent 
of the total estate in the form of Gov- 
ernment, State, or municipal bonds. Net 
estates not in excess of $50,000 returned 
12% per cent in bonds, about 4% per 
cent being Government bonds, including 
State and icipal. Net estates be- 
tween $4 and $600,000 -returned 
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VU. S. Treasury 
Statement 


February 18 
Made Public February 20 


a 
. Receipts 
Customs Teceipts . $1,364,942,17 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 2,145,228.91 
5,464,067.17 
1,260,196.72 


Miscellaneous 
revenue .... 
Miscellaneous reeeipts 
Total ordinary receipts 10,234,434.97 
Public debt receipts -152,180.00 
Balance previous day.... 22,659,849.52 


33,046,464.49 
Expenditures 


General expenditures .... 

Interest on public debt .. 

Refunds.of receipts ... 

Panama. Canal : 

Operations in special 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 

Civil service retirement 
fund 

Investment of trust funds 


internal 


ee es 


$6,357,237.99 
40,863.23 
172,917.61 
14,990.82 


ac- 
91,799.39 


27,218.98 
475,532.47 


conidia 
7,388,918.16 


166,576.25 
25,490,970.08 


33,046,464.49 
—————O 


Total ordinary expendi- 


15.4 per cent, 6 per cent being Govern- | 


ment bonds of all kinds. : 

Net estates between $1,000,000 and $1,- 
500,000 veturned about 20 per cent in 
bonds, 11 per cent being Government 
bonds of all kinds, 4 per cent. United 
States bonds. Net estates over $10,000,- 
000 returned 13% per cent in bonds, about 
8% per cent being government bonds of 
all kinds, 3% per cent being United 
States bonds. 

The holdings of the estates returning 
during 1928 consisting of mortgages, 
notes, cash, etc., were much smaller than 
for the previous two years. For 1928 
this holding was 7.7 per cent, as com- 
pared with 11.5 per cent for. 1927 and 
11.4 per cent for 1926, a decrease from 
1927 of about 33 per cent. The chances 
are that the large dividends being paid 
by corporations, and the increasing value 
of their stocks, was the reason for this. 

The number of estates consisting al- 
most altogether of the receipts from in- 
surance policies is, without doubt, largest 
in New York. There are more large sala- 
ries paid and more persons must live, 
for business purposes, practically up to 
their salaries in New York than else- 
where. To save their dependents from 
being entirely ‘destitute in case of their 
death, life insvrance is imperative. 
Others, with incomes from vroperty or 
investments, do not require insurance to 
such an extent. 

The full text of an address de- 
livered Feb. 19 before the American 
Bankers .Association .Mid - Winter 
Trust Conference, will be continued 
in the issue of Feb. 22. 
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Bank Taxes _, 


1 


Intangible Tax Statute of Kansas 


| 
The opinion of the Supreme Court 
of Kansas upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the State intangible tax 
law, publication of which was be- 
gun in the issue of Feb. 19, is con- 
tinued as follows: 

“While exact uniformity or equality of 
taxation cannot be expected under any 
system, capital invested in national bank 
shares was intended by Congress to be 
placed upon the same footing-of substan- 
tial. equality in ‘respect of taxation by 
| State authority as the State establishes 
|for other moneyed capital in the hands 
|of individual citizens, however invested, 
whether in State bank shares or other- 
wise.” (Boyer v. Boyer, 113 U. S. 689, 


In 1923 the Supreme Court of Ne- 
braska held a taxing statute of that 
State which discriminated between stock- 
holders of State banks and private citi- 
zens to be invalid for that reason, in 
the_casé¢ of State Bank v. Endres, 109 
Neb. 753. Shortly thereafter section 5219 
was amended by Congress and the taxing 
authorities of Nebraska continued to ad- 
minister the law on the ground that the 
amendment of seetion 5219 in a measure 


ers of national banks, and the following 
is the holding of the supreme court of 
| that State after such amendment: 

“The Nebraska revenue law, classify- 
ing property as tangible and intangible, 
and providing that shares of stock in 
banks, banking associations and’ trust 
companies, shall be listed at their true 
value and assessed upon the full mill- 
rate levy, while other intangible prop- 
erty, with certain exceptions, is required 
to be listed at its true value and as- 
sessed at 25 per cent of the mill-rate 
levy, is invalid as to national banks; be- 
| cause it conflicted with an act of Con- 
gress, as then existing, forbidding States 
to tax shares of stock in national banks 
at a greater rate than is assessed on 
other moneyed capital, and with national 
banks eliminated is, as to State banks, 
| unconstitutional, because it conflicts with 
our State constitution requiring taxes 
to be uniform as to class.” (Central Nat. 
Bank v. Sutherland, 113 Nebr. 126; syl. 
par. 1.) 


Provisions Are Said 
To Violate Statute 


In harmony with the rules announced 
and the principles relied upon in the 
foregoing decisions and many others, we 
are compelled to conclude that the pro- 
visions of chapter 326 of the Laws of 
1927 are in violation of the requirements 
| of United States Rev. Stat. 5219, in so 


just discrimination between the stock- 
holders of national banks and other cor- 
porations and individual citizens having 
moneyed capital coming into substantial 
competition with the business of na- 
tional banks. 





relaxed the restrictions as to stockhold- : 


| far as they permit and authorize an un- | 


‘Clarified by State Supreme Court 


Effect of Provisions in Taxation of Banks Discussed in 
Opinion Upholding Validity of Law 


We further conclude that the privilege 
‘accorded a mortgage company by the 
ruling in the Davis-Weilcome Mortgage 
Co. case, supra, to deduct from its cap- 
ital stock the real estate mortgages 
owned by it that have been registered 
under the provisions of chapter 273 of 
the Laws of 1925, is a discrimination 
between such mortgage company and the 
stockholders of a State bank and such 
an unfair and unreasonable . discrimina- 
tion as to justify plaintiff stockholders 
in objecting thereto and. complaining 
thereof. 

It is not serious!y contended by any- 
one that shares of stock are within the 
definition-given in the statute of money 
or credits, neither do they come under 
the heading of notes or other evidence of 
debt. They simply represent the pro- 
portionate interest of the holder in the 
;earnings and the final distribution of 
the assets of the company, and not a 
distinct title to the money or property 
of the company. (7, R. C. L. 304.) 

Plaintiff contends that chapter 326 of 
the Laws of 1927 is unconstitutional be- 
, cause it violates the requirement of sec- 
| tion 1, article 11, of the constitution of 
| Kansas in that the kind of property 
therein classified is not taxed writ ooney 
as to class, and that some owners of suc 
property are deprived of and denied the 
benefit of the intangible rate thereunder, 

The chapter under consideration only 
attempts to iriclude money and credits in 
the class with which it deals. If under 
ghe provisions of this act money and 





2% per annum which it may be 
these 
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credits are not classified and taxed uni-; maintain them are reciprocal. The burden 


formly as to class, if there exists any 
favoritism or discrimination In the tax- 
ation thereof, the law is unconstitutional. 
It should not. be difficult to determine 
whether or not the rate is “uniform and 
equal,” and whether or not all money 
and credits are “classified and taxed uni- 
formily ‘as’ to class.” : 

Judge Brewer expressed the judgment 
of this court in 1884, when the only re- 
quirement was that the rate b. uniform 
and equal, that the law taxing cattle 
drivén into the State for grazing pur- 
poses after Mar, 1 .and before. Dec. *, 
when it did not tax all other property 
coming into the State’ between those 
dates, was not constitutional. (Graham 
% Comm’s of Chautauqua. Co., 31 Kan. 
473, 2 Pac. 549.) . In 1887 it was held by 
this court in M. & M, Rly. Co. v. Champ- 
lin, Treas., 37 Kan. 682, 16 Pac. 222, that 
a distinction made in the taxation of 
| property in the township belonging to 
residents and nonresidents was unconsti- 
tutional and void. The same conclusion 
was reached in In ré Page, 60 Kan. 842, 
58 Pac, 478, concerning an act making a 
distinction for purposes of taxation be- 
tween.the property of licensed and non- 
licensed insuranee companies in. the 
State. In Hamilton v. Wilson, 61 Kan. 
511, 59 Pac. 1069, a law taxing judg- 
ments, exempting those secured by 
mortgage, was held invalid. In the case 
of Wheeler v. Weightman, 96 Kan. 50, 
149 Pac. 977, the former mortgage reg- 
istration act was held unconstitutional 
i the constitutional amendment cf 


Court Opinion Defines 
Equality and Uniformity 


The following paragraph ftom the 
opinion in that case forcibly and clearly 
defines equality and uniformity. 

“The essentiais are that each man in city, 
county and State js interested in maintaining 
the State and local governments. The pro- 
tection which they afford and the duty to 


| 


} 


( YEARLY 


INDEX 


of supporting them should be borne equally 
by all, and this equality consists in each one 
contributing in proportion to the amount of 
his.property. To this end all property in the 
State must be, listed and valued for the pur- 
pose of taxation, the rate of assessment and 
taxation to be uniform and equal through- 
out the jurisdiction levying the tax. 
The imposition of taxes upon _ selected 
classes of property to the exclusion of others, 
and the exemption of selected classes to the 
exclusion of others, constitute invidious dis- 
criminations which destroy uniformity.” (p. 
58. gSee.. also, Hodgins v. Shawnee County 
Comm’rs, 123 Kan. 246, 255 Pac. 46; and 
Crosby Bros. Mere. Co. v. Shawnee County 
Comm’rs, 128 Kan. 740, 280 Pac. 786.) 

Further: definitions are unnecessary. 
The terms used are not technical or pro- 
fessional. They are of common and 
everyday use. 

The act provides that it shall not ap- 
ply to money and credits belonging to 
persons, partnerships, associations or 
corporations, the taxation of which is 
otherwise provided for by law, or to any 
national banking association or the stock 
thereof or to moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens coming into 
competition with the business of national 
banks. In other words, all these ies 
so designated by name or occupation “are 
excluded from the beneficial provisions of 
this act which all others are, permitted to 
enjoy, viz., a rate of taxation on money 
and credits of 5 mills on the dollar. To 
avoid any possible misconstruction or un- 
certainty in the matter a second proviso 
emphasizes the lack of unifermity by 
enumerating the class of persons and oc- 
cupations not in competition with the 
business of national banks whose per- 
sonal investments shall not be deemed 
moneyed capital. 

To be continued in the issue of 

Feb. 22. : 


$16,000,000 


(Central Public Service System ) 
6% Convertible Gold Debentures, due 1950 


Dated March 1, 1930 
Interest payable March 1 and S 


3983) 


New York, “:o, 20.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to im 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 


purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertain and 
hereby certify to you that the buyi 
in the New York market at noon I ; 
leable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
|rencies are as shown below: ~ 

| Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

Englan@ (pound) ....... bore 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

bre | (lira) .. 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) .......+. 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) ........ oosaceee’ 
Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) aneenese 

Hong Kong (dollar) .... 

China (Shanghai tael) .. 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) .. 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 


ed 
rates 
y for 


Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) .........seecseeee 
Argentina (peso, gold) , 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 





Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


Pacific Northwest Public Service Company 


Due March 1, 1950 


to maturity. at 100 and interest. cons oh of it Gian ee 
rust ai vings hicago, Trustee. 


as to principal only. Harris 


required 


TAX PROVISIONS: The Company will agree to pay interest without deduction for any 
r or permitted to pay thereon or retain 


provided in the I 


ember-1. Callable on 30 days’ notice at 10014 and interest through September 
1, 1933; thereafter. at 105 and interest through September 1, 1938; thereafter at 10214 and interest through 


September 1, 1943; thereafter at 101 and interest through September 1, 1949; and thereafter prior 


Federal Income Taxes not exceedi 
therefrom, and to reimburse the holders 
Debentures for Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Maryland, California, Massachusetts, Vermont or New Hampshire taxes 
of the character, to the extent and upon the iti D ndenture 


For further information regarding the Company and these Debentures, attention is called to the letter of Mr. Franklin T. Griffith, 
President of Portland Electric Power Company (which has, instituted.proceedings to change its name to Pacific Northwest Public 
Service Company). Copies of this letter will be furnished on request and it will be noted therein, among other things, that: 


Conversion Privilege: Under arrangements made with Central Public Service Corporation, these Deben- 
turés will be convertible at the holders’ option, subject to the Indenture provisions 


the conversion of foreign currency for the (4 


regarding certain stock dividends, stock offerings, recapitalization, successor corporations, etc., into 25 
shares of Class A Stock of Central Public Service Corporation, for each $1000 principal amount of Deben- 
tures, at any time on or after September 1, 1930 and before September 1, 1933, with adjustments for 
interest and dividends. Debentures called for redemption either prior to or during the conversion period 
may be converted up to but not after the tenth day before the date set for redemption. Delivery of Class 
A Stock upon conversion will be made within thirty days after surrender of Debentures. 


Company: 


ther? 
am: 
Ce 


un 
by 
The Company will be an operating subsidiary of Central Public Service Corporation and will 
furnish directly, or through subsidiaries, light and power'in Portland and over 75 other com- 
munities in western Oregon, conduct the gas business in Seattle, Washington, and operate city and 
interurban railway lines:in Portland and. adjacent territory. The Company and its subsidiaries will 
serve over 107, electric customers and 60,000 gas customérs located in a territory having an esti- 


mated population in excess of 800,000. Seattle, Washington, and Portland, Oregon, the largést and most 
iniportant cities in the Pacific Northwest, are substantial financial, commercial and industrial centers. 


~ 
Capitalization: The consolidated capitalization of the Company and its subsidiaries as of November 30, 
1929, after giving effect to the acquisition of Seattle Lighting Company and to the pres- 
ent financing and the application of the proceeds thereof, was as follows: 
i To be outstanding 
with the public 
ta 150,090 shs.* 
+++ $25,121,900** 
16,000,000 
36,947,600 
12,796,200 


Common Stock (no par value) : 
Preferred Stocks (par or liquidating value)..... 
6% Convertible Gold Debentures, due 1950 (this issue)..... 
Mortgage Debt, due 1935 to 1951 

Subsidiary Companies’ Bonds and Preferred Stocks........ 


* 148,936 shares to be owned by Central Public Service Corporation. 
** Includes $174,900 stock subscribed for on partial payment plan. 


e 


Earnings: For the twelve months ended November 30, 1929, consolidated gross revenues and other 

income of the Company and its subsidiaries, including Seattle Lighting Company, were 
$15,510,315. Net earnings before interest, depreciation, dividends, etc., were $6,207,972 or more than 1.7 
times the annual interest and dividend requirements on Subsidiary Companies’ Bonds and Preferred 
Stocks and total Funded Debt of the Company, to be outstanding with the public as above, and were 
approximately 3.7 times the annual interest requireménts on these Debentures after deducting annual 
interéstiand dividend requiréments on Subsidiary Companies’ Bonds and Preferred Stocks and annual 
interest requirements on the Mortgage Debt of the Company to be oytstanding with the public as above. 


Central Public Service System: 


Larger cities served by Associated System in above area shown by heavy-faced type 


ochester 


Nearness to markets tanks first in the location and relocation of in- 
dustry. Rochester, served by the Associated Gas and Electric System, 
is the center of a 350-mile area in which are 40% of the country’s re- 
tail outlets. This area, comprising 7.14% of the nation’s land, supports 
36% of the population, which receives 46% of the national income. 


— 3rd Industrial Center 
of the 1st Industrial State 


Central Public Service Corporation controls Southern Cities Public Ser- 
vice Co., Central Gas_and Electric Company, Federated Utilities, Inc., and 
Central Public Utility Corporation, which in turn control important electric light and power, gas and 
other utility properties located in the United States and Canada. Upon the acquisition of the Company 
by Central Public Service Corporation, the combined operating properties of the Central Public Service 
System will supply electricity, gas, and/or other public utility services to more than 485,000 customers 
in 465 communities located in twenty-four States of the Wnited States and two Provinces of Eastern 
Canada. The population of the territories which will be served by the System is estimated to be in ex- 
cess of 3,200, The business and properties are showing steady and substantial growth, and upon 
completion of. this financing the consolidated gross éarnings of the System will be at the annual rate of 
over $37,600,000. " 


~ Rochester, the world’s largest producer of photographic and optical 
goods, has 1700 manufacturing establishments. It offers to industry 
skilled labor at reasonable wage scales, transportation by 5 important 
rail lines, the Barge Canal and the Port on Lake Ontario. Dependable 
power, lighting and heating facilities are available at attractive rates. 


We Recommend these Debentures for investment 
Price 991, and Interest, Yielding over 6% 


Debentures are offered for deli when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to the approval of our 
counsel a8 to all legal matters. Indenture may be made in the namé of Portland Electric Power Company 
and may provide for the issue of its Debentures, exchangeable if and when, in the opinion of counsel, the pro- 
posed change of name has taken effect, for Debentures executed in the name of Pacific Northwest Public Service 
Company. It is expected that Temporary Debentures will be available for delivery on or about March 14, 1930, 


Famous for its diversified industries, high grade workmen and the 
quality of its products, Rochester ranks equally high educationally 
‘and culturally. It has beautiful residential sections and 60% of the 
Wage earners own their homes. 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc. Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
West & Co. * Albert E. Peirce & Co. 


Executives interested in a strategic location within easy reach 
of one-third.of the buyers in the country may obtain further : 
information by addressing our Industrial Department. 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway &> New York City 
Kae. Febtuary 21, 1930. 
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~ Wealth of State Warrants Much Greater Part in 
Expenditures for Maintenance of Public School 
System, Says Educational Statistician 


By W. W. GIBBANY ~ 


Statistician, Department of Education, State of Missouri 


income. The income is the re- 


FE, ircome.” is supposed to have an 
turns. upon capital investment. 


By capital investment we may mean: 


many things. 

To the laborer it is his bodily|strength 
translated into work. To the lawyer, 
physician, engineer or teacher, it is 
their training. To the mechanic, the 
investment. is his knowledge of the 
trade. To the capitalist, it is his money. 

One’s ability to attain certain -stand- 
ards of living depends first upon how 
much capital he has invested and sec- 
ond the amount of returns he receives 
upon this investment. The kind of 
home and provisions a man makes for 
his family depends upon these two 
factors. 

Likewise the quality of institutions 
a State provides depends upon these. 

To return to the case of the man, we 
do not think well of him who is able 
to provide a good home and all the 
comforts of life for his family ynless 
he does it. Especially do we criticize 
him if he is able to provide a good edu- 
cation for his children and then does 
not do it. 

However, his case is parallel to the 
State if it is, able. to provide good 
schools for tke youth and then does 
not do it. 

' A 


It is no secret that Missouri is able 
as a State to take a much greater part 
in school support. But, so far, the the- 
ory that every district shall educate its 
own children has been the rule, so that 
the people by local taxation pay more 
than 90'per cent of the public school 
costs every year. 

Last August the State gave the public 
schools only $4,680,596 for the present 
school year. The local taxpayers will 
have to add more than $50,000,000 of 
their own money to this to pay the bill 
for public education. 

The question is: What is Missouri's 
ability to support public education? 
I can answer this by saying the ability 
of the State is much greater than the 
State support given for this purpose now, 
and I shall furnish information which 
leads to this conclusion. ; 

Much has been said about where Mis- 
souri ranks educationally and the re- 
port was abroad it ranked thirty-second. 
Now this is nonsense; because States 
can’t be ranked educationally in a gen- 
eral way. 

There are too many intangible ele- 
ments in the school system, such as 
quality of instruction, system of grad- 
ing, etc., to give any general ranking. 
However, for the consideration of Mis- 
souri’s ability to support education I 
shall give the ranking of the State on 
various bases. 

Missouri ranks sixth in amount spent 
for elementary and high schools and 


seventh in the total cost of pole 
schools and State supported colleges. 
Yet the State ranks fourth in income. 


In the per cent the schools cost of 
the State’s income Missouri ranks tenth. 
In the value of school property, elemen- 
tary, high school and collegiate, Mis- 
souri ranks eighth. 


Now we come to something interest- 
ing. In the value of all tangible prop- 
erty Missouri ranks fifth. Hence Mis- 
souri ranks high in the amount of 
tangible property, but from percentage 
previously quoted on ‘expenditures for 
education, value of school property, 
etc., the State! ranks considerably below 
the fifth place. This means the State 
is not doing what it could do to support 
education. 


A . 

To revert to our introductory para- 
graphs, the State has the capital, but 
there is something wrong about the in- 
come or the use of income so far as 
the amount spent on education is 
concerned. 


In one year Missouri ranked fifth in 
the amount spent for passenger auto- 
mobiles and the total cost of education 
was but 17. per cent of the costof 
passenger automobiles. 


Missouri ranks fourth in the amount 
spent for tobacco and, may I add, the 
amount spent for tobacco each year in 
the State is greater by nearly $9,000,- 
000 than the amount spent for public 
school education. The State ranks 
fourth also in the amount spent for 
soft drinks, ice cream, candy and chew- 
ing gum. The‘amount-spent for these 
is almost the same as-is spent for pub- 
lic education. “ 


The State ranks fourth in amount 
spent for amusements; fourth in ex- 


penditures for jewelry, perfumes and- 


eosmetics; fourth in amount spent for 
sporting goods, toys, ete.- In fact, the 
State ranks fourth in total expenditures 
for luxuries, spending more than three 
times as much for luxuries as is spent 
annually for public education. 


= 


Missouri’s ability te support schools 
is average or better compared with 
other States. It is not a poor State, 
and hence need not exert extraordinary 
effort to have an average school sys- 
tem. It could provide an average school 
system on.less than average effort. 

Enter as widely into the study of 
Missouri’s ability as you please, using 
her debt and tax burden, wealth, ’-in- 
come and ability measures, etc.,. and 
there is but one conclusion. That is, 
the State is well above the average 
State in ability to support education. 
Her effort however, is quite short of her 
ability. - 


State Penal Facilities Overtaxed 


Condition of Prisons in Missouri 
By ELDRIDGE KING 


Office Manager, Survey Commission, State of Missouri 


overcrowded from 50 to 88 per 
cent. The worst overcrowding 
is in the hoys’ reformatory at Boonville. 
In the penitentiary at Jefferson City, 
built to house a maximum of 2,661 in- 
mates, there was a population of 4,040 
in July, 1929. In one cell-house, built to 
accommodate a maximum of 588, there 
were found 930, an overcrowding of 342, 
or 58 per cent. 
This particular cell-house was erected 
in 1868 and presents not only a problem 
in fire hazard and related safety-to-life 


M ISSOURI’S penal institutions are 


hazard, but a problem in sanitation. . 


Other cell-houses in the penitentiary are 
just as badly overcrowded and present 
like problems, though not to as great an 
extent. 

The building in which the tuberculous 
patients are housed was found to be a 
“firetrap,” in the words of the surveyor, 
as were the quarters where the recording 
department is housed. 

Repairs to prevent rapid dilapidation 
were found very necessary. If these 
needed repairs are neglected now, it will 
mean greater cost later. 

The boys’ reformatory at Boonville, 
built to accommodate 300, housed, in 
July, 1929, 563, an overcrowding of 88 
per cent. In this institution the fire haz- 
ards are extremely dangerous. 

Relief of the overcrowding and the ex- 
tremely dangerous fire hazards are most 
urgent. Regardless of what further 
should or should not be done to réhabili- 
tate this institution, steps for protection 
against fire should be taken immediately. 

In the girls’ industrial home in Chil- 
licothe, as in Boonville, the fire hazard 
is extremely great. This institution 
was built to accommodate 185, and in 
July, 1929, was housing some 290. 

No hospital facilities are provided. 
The institution is operating with only 


one boiler in its heating plant, a condi- 
tion that is critical at this time of the 
year should anything happen to the one 
boiler. 

The overcrowding is bad enough in it- 
self arid must be taken care of as quickly 
as possiblep The fire hazard is so bad 
that it permits of delay only at peril. 

In the newest of. these institutions, the 
industrial home for. Negro girls ‘at Tip- 
ton, while there is overcrowding, the ex- 
treme fire hazard is not tobe found. This 
institution was built for 75.and-in July, 
1929, housed 117, an overcrowding of 
55 per cent. 

_ Summarizing, we have four. institu- 
tions built to house 3,221, taking care of 
5,010, or a total overcrowding of 1,789. 

_ It is almost unbelievable that institu- 
tions, built as penal institutions are— 
allowing in the: first ‘place very little 
Space per inmate—could accommodate 
an excess of nearly 2,000. Yet that is 


‘just what is being done, but at a great 


risk of life and property daily, at exces- 
sive costs recurring year after year, and 
at the jeopardy of the health and future 
welfare of those who some: day will be 
turned back to society. , 

It is a.chance no State can afford to 
take. It is doubly expensive—abnor- 
mally high operating costs on the- one 
hand and the detrimental effects of idle- 
ness on the other. 

To relieve thjs condition the State 
survey commission has recommended an 
amount of $4,512,000 to be expended 
over a period of 10 or 12 years; first, to 
meet the immediate imperative necessi- 
ties and, secondly, gradually to improve 
and add to the institutions until the mis- 
erable and dangerous conditions are re- 
lieved. ; : 

The average annual loss in money to 
the State each year, in maintaining 
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=, * Teaching Home Economics 
in Relation to Resources of State 
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School Courses in Domestic Science in North 


Carolina Are Directed to Utilization of Produets of State 
By MISS ‘REBECCA CUSHING 


Supervisor of Home Economics Education, State of North Carolina 


ME ECONOMICS means home 

making. When you teach home 

making you are teaching not only 
the cooking of the food but the selec- 
tion and buying of the food, the proper 
combinations of food for health of the 
body and'the serving of it. 

You teach more than the making of 
clothes. You teach the selection and 
and care of them. 

A house is not a home until it has 
furnituré and* furnishings to make it 
comfortable. Not every one has the 
opportunity to select and buy the things 
they want; but all of us can take care 
of and improve ‘the things we have. 
Lessons on home furnishing and inte- 
rior decoration are taught. 

The management of the home in- 
cludes the planning and saving of time, 
energy and money. Many of you al- 
ready realize how important it is that 
you plan wisely even for the simplest 
task. How much more important then 
it is for the home maker to plan for her 
complicated organization. 

Many home economics girls ‘have 
small brothers and sisters at home and 
are interested’ in knowing something 
about caring for and training them. 
Lessons are given upon child care. 

You see that the home economics 
course of study covers a wide area and 
that the teacher has to utilize all of 
her allotted class time, if she is going 
to cover her subject matter. The course 
of study is planned therefore so that 
it can be easily adapted to all types 
of communities. 

You have learned in your geography 
that our State has many kinds of soil 
and climate. It is important then that 
local factors be considered when you 
are teaching ‘topics that are immedi- 
ately concerned.with the lives of the 
pupils. 

For example, when we study fruits 
we learn about all kinds of fruits, but 
if we are teaching in the mountains 
where apples are the most plentiful 
fruit, we spend more lessons in learn- 
ing how to prepare them in various 
ways than we would spend ‘if the les- 
sons were being taught in-the sandhill 


‘section where peaches grow in abun- 


dance, but there are few! apples. 

In eastern North Carolina, sea food 
is bountiful and can be easily obtained. 
Therefore, it is more important that 
the teacher of home economics located 
in that section teach more about the 
use and preparation of fish, oysters, 
shrimp, ete., than the teacher in a 
school located in the western part of 
the State. , 

By teaching the value and importance 
of vegetables and how to prepare them, 
an interest is stimulated in gardens 
and the culture of vegetables. . Fre- 
quently a vegetable is never raised in 


NN 


these institutions in their présent con- 
dition ig more than the cost of the re- 
habilitation recommended, to say noth- 
ing of the loss of effectiveness of the 
penal system under present conditions. 
And these ‘annual ¢osts will, mount 
through neglect, as will: the, eventual 
costs of rehabilitation;’ if neglected. 
Over a 10-year period the cost to do these 
things will be less than 13 cents per 
year per person, living in Missouri. 


a-community where it could be easily 
grown; because the people think that 
they do not like it or else they are not 
familiar with it. 

You have learned from experience 
that you like the things you know best. 
I¢ may be a song that you have heard 
your mother sing since you were small; 
it may be a certain kind of hat, because 
your father always wore one like it. 

-This same fact pertains to. food, ‘and 
it is possible that you like turnip greens 
because grandma used to cook them so 
well; whereas your chum, Mary, re- 
fuses to eat turnip greens but: likes 
spinach. 

It is. often a reflection upon us to 
say that we do not like a vegetable, 
because frequently it means we have 
never tasted it or tried to eat it. By 
teaching the many ways of preparing 
vegetables the home economics teacher 
often helps to overcome food dislikes. 

Milk is another food that we talk a 
lot about; and we do this because milk 
is so very, very important and valuable 
for girls and boys. The home econom- 
ics teacher, in teaching the use of dairy 
products, stimulates interest in the fam- 
ily cow. 

There are many other home products 
used by home .economics classes than 
food. In the piedmont and central sec- 
tion of our State, where we have many 
textile mills, the girls always make as 
many of their garments from local ma- 
terial as possible. 

The laboratory uniform—that is, the 
apron and cap—is seldom made of any 
other material than the unbleached 
domestic. Frequerftly this cloth is 
made in the town where the school is 
located. \Other uses of this material 
are also taught. 

Draperies and curtains made by the 
girls for the classrooms and audito- 
riums are almost always made of mate- 
rials manufactured locally. Recently 
you have heard a great deal and read 
more about women wearing cotton ma- 
terials. Many of our mills manufacture 
beautiful cotton, rayon and silk cloth, 
which is used for dresses. 

You know that your home economics 
teacher will always help with the com- 
munity dinners and banquets. We have 
heard of many “live-at-home” dinners 
which were served to different organ- 
izations by the home economics teacher 
and her students. 

We have talked much about the fam- 
ily cow, the hog, the poultry and the 
home garden. Soon we will have these 
necessities on every farm.. It will then 
be wise to see that the best use is made 
of the products derived and raised. 

If our “live-at-home” program is go- 
ing to bring us maximum results we 
are going to have to practice thrift and 
economy in the use of our products. 
When we get the milk some one must 
make the butter; when we raise the 
hog some one must make the lard and 
Sausage; when the hens lay, some one 
must save the eggs, and when the gar- 
- has furnished us with vegetables 
some one must either prepare, can or 
store them for future use. 

The home economics teaeher is “Aal- 
ready teaching these things. / She has 
an added responsibility now, in that 
more and more people are going to ask 
her and look to her for help. 
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Boy Scout Principles as Chart | 


of Good Citizenship + + * 


\ 


Training of Youth in Consideration, Respect-, 
fulness and Resourcefulness Is Equipment for 
Clean Living, Says Governor of Iowa 


By JOHN HAMMILL : 


Governor, State of Towa 


proper training for the responsibilities. “ 


HE SCOUT movement was born in 
, the mind of an Englishman, but 

86 years ago. That man was 
Lieut. Gen. Robert S. S. Baden-Powell, 
who was serving with a cavalry regi- 
ment, the 15th Hussars. 

He organized classes in camping and 
scouting in order to build up a stronger 
morale’ among his men. Bear in mind 
then that the origin of the Scout idea 
was with grown-up soldiers. It is said 
“they were men from the fields and 
slums, and tough as horsehide.” 

The success of Lieut. Gen.. Baden- 
Powell’s efforts exceeded his fondest 
hopes. The men became enthused at 
once with the lure of doing things close 
to primitive life in the out-of-doors. 


* 


The thought that his success with 
men might be made advantageously at- 
tractive to boys was not long in taking 
fast hold of the first scoutmaster, and 
he prepared a little book called “‘Scout- 
ing for Boys” in 1908. The organization 
of Boy Scout troops spread like wild- 
fire, and the enrollment became so large 
in only two years that Lieut. Gen. 
Badeén-Powell resigned from the army 
in order to head the movement. 

A small but interesting incident car- 
ried the Boy Scout idea to America. 
An American publisher, William D. 
Boyce, became lost in a London fog. 
A boy helped him find the place he 
wanted and refusing to take a tip,-said: 
“I’m a Scout. Scouts don’t take tips for 
courtesies.” 


Mr. Bdyce was impressed with the 
boy’s demeanor. -He investigated what 
there might be back of this new organi- 
zation among boys. 

His: interest developed into enthus- 
iasm, and on his return to America he 
started the organization of Boy Scout 
troops at home. 

It was fn 1910 when the transplanting 
of the principles of the Boy Scouts oc- 
curred over here. It received a new im- 
petus under the leadership of a chil- 
dren’s welfare worker, named James E, 
West, who was secured as chief execu- 
tive. 

A 


It is well that we reflect for a moment 
on the eharacteristics of this man that 
particularly fitted him for leadership at 
a critical time immediately following 
the incorporation of the “Boy Scouts of 
America.” Unaided by friends or rela- 
tives he changed himself from a weak- 
ling on crutches to a strong, healthy 
man, from a helpless and’ uneducated 
little orphan to a leader of educated 
opinion and head of one of the greatest 
welfare organizations in America; one 
of four organizations to receive the dis- 
tinction of a congressional charter, 
along with the Near East. Relief, the 
American Red Cross, and the American 
Legion. 

It is little wonder that the basic 
principles of the 12 laws of the Boy 
Scouts of America appealed to James 
E. West. For he was a lover of boys 
and girls and he felt the importance of 


of citizenship. 

The Boy Scout movement soon spread 
to the four corners of the United States. 
Its. teachings and activities: suddenly 
grew into popularity. There is some- 
thing almost magical concerning the 
growth of the Boy Scout movement. 

In less than 20 years more than 
8,000,000 boys in America have sub- 
scribed to the Scout rules and put them 
into active practice. Recent enrollment 
shows a membership of more than 813,- 
000 boys in America. 

The training and teaching of Scout- 
ing aims to prepare boys to perform 
their full duty as citizens, embodying 
performance of duty*to self, to fellow- 
men, to country and to God. The sig+ 
nificance of it all is well-nigh axiomatic. 

In order to succeed you must get a 
start in youth of the right kind, no- 
where better formulated than as set 
forth in the 12 laws of the -Boy 
Scouts. Briefly summarized, success 
means hard work, close economy, much 
of self-sacrifice, obedience and respect 
for law, courtesy toward others, cléan 
living, a service of helpfulness when- 
ever and wherever helpfulness may be 
rendered. re 

To put into constant practice the idea 
of service that underlies all Scouting, 
there is the famous rule: “Do a good 
tufn daily.” 

A 


The organization is strictly non- 
sectarian, nevertheless, devoutly relig- 
ious, thus exemplifying the spirit of 
brotherhood as found in no other organ- 
ization. It teaches abhorrence of evil 
of every sort and exalts virtue and good- 
ness. ; 

Its practices promote health and the 
avoidance of disease. It would supplant 
selfishness by unselfish regard for the 
rights of others. It cultivates indépend- 


ence of action... It is built upon the_ 


foundation of honor. 

A long time ago a wise philosopher 
said: “The true wealth of nations is not 
gold or provinces, but'men.” A study 
of the causes of the rise and decay of 
nations will demonstrate the soundness 
of the philosopher's vision. In the final 
analysis of the agencies upon which na- 
tional life depends, the human element, 
the character of its men and women 
transcends all other agencies. 

What better safeguard for the future 
of our citizenry could we propose than 
to uphold the meaning of doing a good 
turn daily and living according to the 
adopted Scout laws, and. the oath which 
every initiate to membership is required 
to take? 

Think of the consequences: A nation 
of men considerate of the rights and 
welfare of their, neighbors, having rev- 
erence for things sacred, resourceful in 
cases of emergency, ever ready to ren- 
der aid when needed, capable of leader- 
ship, courageous in temptation and 
motivated by ideals of clean living. 

I accept and commend without reser- 
vation the high standards of conduct 
and living adopted by the Boy Scouts 
of America. 


Oklahoma Seeks Industry 
Advantages Offered by State Outlined 
By WILLIAM J. HOLLOWAY 


Governor, State of Oklahoma ‘ 


see an unparalleled expansion of 
manufacturing arts within our 
borders. ; ; 

Unusually attractive opportunity is 
offered manufacturers of Oklahoma, 
due to the presence of vast resources of 
raw materials, cheap fuel, a population 
increasing with tremendous velocity, 
adequate banking facilities; a favorable 
climate, and intelligent labor. 

Oklahoma is outstanding among the 
industrial States of the Union for the 
continuous tranquillity of its labor sit- 
uation and for the uniformly fair atti- 
tude of employes toward their em- 
ployers. 

Manufacturers find Oklahoma bank- 
ing institutions amply able to, care for 
their needs. Within our borders are 
several of the largest and safest bank- 
dng corporations west of the Mississippi 
River. The entire banking system of 
the State is well ordered, safe, secure. 

Petroleum refining is the principal 
maufacturing industry in Oklahoma, 
ranking first in the Bhunher. of wage 
earners and in the value of products. 
On Jan. 1, 1929, there were in the State 
68 refineries, with a capacity of 350,000 
barrels daily. In the total crude ca- 
pacity of all refineries Oklahoma ranks 
third in the United States. 

Among the other significant indus- 
tries of the State that have promise of 
further development are zinc smelting, 
printing and publishing, lumber And 
timber products, glass products, foun- 
dry and machine shop products, bread 


Ty HE NEXT 25 years will doubtless 


and other bakery products, oil cake and 
meal, cottonseed, clay products, flour, 
feed and other grain mill products, 
aeroplane construction, planing mills, 
beverages, cotton weaving and clothing 
manufacture, and confectionery, ice 
cream and dairy products. 

_While ample, available and inexpen- 
sive power is the foundation of indus- 
try, adequate facilities for distribution 
are equally paramount: Oklahoma has 
no less than 10 railway systems cross- 
ing its area. north and south, all of 
which converge upon the export facili- 
ties of Houston and. Galveston. 

Railroad rates are each year more 
favorable, and the service is prompt | 
and direct. Ample intercommunicat- 
ing railroads east and west afford ade- 
quate channels throughout the State. 

At the present time paved highways 
play. an increasingly important part 
among’ transportation facilities. It is 


‘significant that Oklahoma is paving 


her roads at the rate of 300 miles a year 
at a cost of $13,000,000, financed with 
out recourse to ad valorem, corporation 
or any other direct tax upon industry. 

Recent legislation has provided 
authority for the elimination of all toll 
bridges within thé State, and for the 
oint action between Oklahoma and 

rdering States in the elimination of 
interstate toll bridges. roceeding 
under this authority, the highway com- 
mission has made definite a ot we in 
providing free bridges for industry 
everywhere within and at the bounda- 
ries of the State. ' 
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